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PREFACE 


Thh second volume—the third part—of Lis Celibataires 
takes very high rank among its companions. As in most 
of his best books, Balzac has set at work divers favourite 
springs of action, and has introduced personages of whom 
he has elsewhere given, not exactly repHcas-f-he never did 
that—but companion portraits. And he has once more 
justified the proceeding amply. Whether he has not also 
justified the reproach, such as it is, of those who say that 
to see the most congenial expression of his fullest geniu^ 
you must go to his bad characters and not to;hjs good, 
readers $h^ determine for themselves after reading die 
book. 

It was the product of the year 1842, when the author 
was at the ripest of his powers, and after which, with the 
exception of Les Pannu Pauvres^ he produced nt^ tmidi 
of his very best save in continuations and rehandiings bf 
earlier efforts. He changed his title a good deal, and in 
that correction of a copy of the Cmidh which 
been taken, perhaps without absolutely decisive auth^^l^, 
as the basis of the Edition he 

RabmUku$e as his latest favounte. "t^^il^des its 
quaintness, has undoubted merit ftlention 

m one at least of the diief figures 
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Mm$ge de garden only obliquely indicates the real purport 
of the novel. Jcan-Jacques Rouget is a most unfortunate 
creature, who anticipates Baron Hulot as an example of 
absolute dependence on things of the flesh, plus a kind 
of cretinism, which Hulot, to do him justice, does not 
exhibit even in his worst degradation. But his ‘ bachelor 
establishment,’ though undoubtedly useful for the pur¬ 
poses of the story, might have been changed for some¬ 
thing else, and his personality have been considerably 
altered, without very much affecting the general drift of 
the Action. 

Flore Brazier, on the other hand,the RabouiUeuse herself, 
is essential, and with Maxence Gilet and Philippe Bridau 
forms the centre of the action and the passion of the 
book. She ranks, indeed, with those few feminine types, 
Valerie Marneffe, La Cousine Bette, Eugenie Grandct, 
Beatrix, Madame dc Maufrigneusc, and perhaps Esther 
Gobseck, whom Balzac has tried to draw at full length. 
It ts to be observed that though quite without morals of 
any kind, she is not ab initio or intrinsically a she-flend like 
Valdrie or Lisbeth, She does not do harm for harm’s 
sake, nor even directly to gratify spite, greed, or other 
pui!ftly unsocial and detestable passions. She is a type of 
fl^inthe sensuality of the less ambitious and restless 
sort* Given a decent education, a &ir fortune, a good- 
lo^tng and vigorous husband to whom she had taken a 
and no special temptation, and she might have 
beei^ llitmekss, merry, ^ sonsy ’ commere^ and have died 
ih >m of very reasonable sanctity. Poverty. 

ignor^i^^ like Rouges (father and son), Maxence Gilet, 
afnd Bridal came in her waf^ And she lived 

an^ as Bs^^kac ^own her. He has done nothing,^ 
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more * inevitable *; few things more complete and 
satisfectory. 

Maxence Gilet Is a not much less remarkable sketch, 
though it is not easy to say that he is on the same level. 
Gilet is the man of distinct gifts, of some virtues, or 
caricatures of virtues, who goes to the devil through idle¬ 
ness, fulness of bread, and lack of any worthy occupation. 
He is extraordinarily unconventional for a French figure 
in fiction, even for a figure drawn by such a French 
genius as Balzac. But he is also hardly to be called a 
great type, and I do not quite see why he should have 
succumbed before Philippe as he did. 

Philippe himself is more complicated, and, perhaps, 
more questionable. He is certainly one of Balzac^s 
fleurs du mal \ he is studied and personally conducted from 
beginning to end with an extraordinary and loving care \ 
but is he quite ‘of a piece’? That he should have 
succeeded in defeating the combination against which 
his virtuous mother and brother failed is not an undue 
instance of the irony of life. The defeat of such 
adversaries as Flore and Max has, of course, the merit 
of poetical justice and the interest of ‘diamond cut 
diamond.* But is not the terrible Philippe Bridau, the 
‘ Mephistopheles d chevaP of the latter part of the book, 
rather inconsistent with the commonplace ne*er-do-weel 
of the earlier? Not only does it require no unusqal 
genius to waste money, when you have it, in the channdls 
of the drinking-shop, the gaming-table, and 
to spunge for more on your mother and brother, ;to 
embezzle when they are squeezed dry, and to 

downright robbt^ when nothing else>is left; b^lii person 
, who, in the various circumstances jnd op^rtunities of 
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BridaUy finds nothing better to do than these ordinary 
things, can hardly be a person of exceptional intellectual 
resource. There is here surely that sudden and un¬ 
accounted-for change of character which the second-rate 
novelist and dramatist may permit himself, but from 
which the first-rate should abstain. 

This, however, may be an academic objection, and 
certainly the book is of first-class interest. The minor 
characters, the mother and brother, the luckless aunt 
with her combination at last turning up when the rascal 
Philippe has stolen her stake-money, the satellites and 
abettors of Max in the club of ‘ La Desoeuvrance,’ the 
slightly theatrical Spaniard, and all the rest of them, are 
excellent. 7 'he book is an eminently characteristic one 
—more so, indeed, than more than one of those in which 
people are often invited to make acquaintance with 
Balzac. 

The third story of Les Celibatalres has a rather more 
varied bibliographical history than the others. The first 
part, that dealing with the early misconduct of Philippe 
Bridau, was published separately, as Les Deux Freres^ in 
the Presse during the spring of 1841, and a year or so 
later in volumes. It had nine chapters with headings. 
The volume form also included under the same title the 
second part, which, as Un Menage de garfon en Province^ 
had been published in the same newspaper in the autunui 
of 1642* This had sixteen chapters in both issi^s, and 
in the v^umes two part-headings—one identical with 
the newspaper title, and the other ‘ A qui la Succession ? ’ 
whole book then took rank in the Cmediei ui|de| 
secotlil title, Un Menage de garfon^ and this 

during Balzac’s life long afterwards* In 4 he l^ditkn 
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Defimtivi^ as observed above, he had marked it as La 
Rahouillett$iy after having also thought of Le Bonhonim 
RjBuget» For English use, the better known, though not 
last or best title, is clearly preferable, as it can be trans- 
ated, while La Raboutlleuse cannot. 

a s. 




A BACHELOR’S ESTABLISHMENT 


To Alonsieur Charles NodiiTy 
Member the French Academy^ 
Chief Librarian at the Arsenal, 

Herey my dear Nodiery you have a book full of 
those incidents which escape the action of the law 
under the shelter of domestic privacy \ but in which 
the finger of Gody so often called ChancOy takes the 
place of human justiccy while the moral is not the 
less striking and instructive for being uttered by 
a satirist. The outcomcy to my mindy is a great 
lesson for the Familyy and for Motherhood. fVe 
shall perhaps discover too late the effects of dimin’- 
ished paternal power. That authoritVy which for~ 
merly ceased only on the father* s deathy constituted 
the one human tribunal at which domestic crimes 
could be triedy and on great occasions the Sovereign 
would ratify and carry out its decisions. How¬ 
ever tender and kind the mother may bcy she can 
no mere supply that patriarchal rule than a woman 
can fill a man^s place on the throne i when the 
exception occurSy the creature is a monster. 

/ have nevcTy perhapSy drawn a picture which 
shows more clearly than this how indispensable 
the stability of marriage is to European Societyy 
wIm the sorrows are woman^s weaknessy w/hat 
dangers are involved in unbridled selfinteresU 
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It is tff be hoped that a society based solely m the 
power of money may tremble when it sees tho 
potence of Justice osier the complications ^ a 
system which deifies success and condones every 
means to achieve it: That it may have prompt 
recourse to the Catholic Church for purification 
of the masses by religious feelings and by some 
education other than that of a lay University! 
Enough fine characters^ enough instances of great 
and noble devotion will have been seen in my 
Scenes of Military Life ; so I may he allowed here 
to show what depravity results from the exigencies 
of war in certain minds which dare to act in 
private life as they would on the field of battle, 

Tqu have studied our times with a sagacious 
eycy and your philosophy betrays itself by more than 
one bitter refection in the course of your elegant 
pages ; ynu^ better than any one, have appreciated 
the mischief done to the spirit of our nation by 
four different political systems, 

J could noty thereforoy place this narrative under 
the protection f a more competent authority. 

Tour namcy perhapSy may defend this work 
against the outcry it is sure to raise, JVhere is 
there a sufferer who keeps silence when the surgeon 
uncovers his most burning wounds I The pleasure 
of dedicating this drama to you is enhanced by my 
pride in betraying your goodwill for him who here 
signs himself one of your sincere admirersy 

De Bal%ac, 

In 1792 the citiMns <rf Issoudun rejoiced in a doctor 
named Rouget, who was regarded as a very deep fox. 
borne bold foUcs averted that he made bit wife very 
unhappy, though she was the handsomest woaian in the 

.‘I**? rather a In 

spite of the inquisitiveness of inend% the gosap rf out* 
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st^er^ and the evil-speaking of the envious, the circum¬ 
stances of the household were little known. Doctor 
Rouget |vas one of the men of whom it is commonly 
said that ^ they are not easy to get on with.’ And so, as 
long as he lived, little was said about him, and he was 
treated civilly. 

His wife, a Demoiselle Descoings, somewhat sickly as 
a girl—one reason, it was said, why the doctor married her 
—had first a son, and then a daughter, born as it happened 
ten years after her brother, and not expected by the 
doctor, it was always reported, though he was a medical 
man. This late-born daughter was named Agathe. 

These facts are so simple and commonplace that the 
historian hardly seems justified in placing them in the 
forefront of his narrative; but if they remained unknown, 
a man of Doctor Rouget’s temper would be condemned 
as a monster, as an unnatural &ther, whereas he simply 
obeyed certain evil promptings which many persons 
defied under the terrible axiom: A man must know 
his own mind. This masculine motto has wrought 
misery for many wives. The Descoings, the doctor’s 
father and mother-in-law, wool-brokers, undertook alike 
the sale for landowners, or the purchase for wool-mer¬ 
chants of the golden fleeces of le Berry, and took com¬ 
mission fi'om both parties. They grew rich over this 
business, and then avaricious—the moral of many lives. 

Their son, Descoings junioTy a younger brother of 
Madame Rouget’s, did not like Issoudun. He went to 
seek his fortune in Paris, and set up as a grocer in the 
Rue Saint-Honore. This was his ruin. But what is to 
be said ? A grocer is attracted to his business by a 
magnetic force as great as the repulsion which renders it 
odious to artists. The social forces which make for 
this or that vocation have been insufficiently studied. 
It would be curious to know what leads a man to become 
a stationer ra^er than a baker, when he is no longer 
impelled, as among the Egyptians, to succeed to his 
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Other's craft* Love had helped to form Descoitirf 
vocation. He had said to himself, * And 1 , tooj will he 
a grocer! * when he had also said something' else on 
seang his master’s wife, a beautiful creature, with whom 
he fell over head and ears in love. With no ^xiliary 
but patience and a little money sent him by his hither 
and mother, he married the widow of the worthy 
Master Bixiou, his predecessor. In 1792 Descoings was 
regarded as a prosperous man. 

At that time the parents Descoings were still living. 
They had retired from wool, and invested their wealth 
in buying government stock—another Golden Fleece i 
Their son-in-law, almost sure ere long to be in mourning 
for his wife, sent his daughter to his brother-in-law’s house 
in Paris, partly that she might see the capital, but also 
with a crafty purpose. Descoings had no children. 
Madame Descoings, twelve years older than her husband, 
was in excellent health, but she was as fat as a thrush 
after the vintage; and the wily Rouget had enough 
medical skill to foresee that Monsieur and Madame 
Descoings, in contradiction to the philosophy of fairy¬ 
tales, would live happy and have no children. The 
couple might become devoted to Agathe. Now Doctor 
Rouget wanted to disinherit his daughter, and flattered 
himself it might be done if he transplanted her from home. 

This young person, at that time the handsomest girl 
in Issoudun, was not in the least like either her &ther nr 
her mother. Her birth had been the occasion of a mortal 
feud between Doctor Rouget and his intimate friend. 
Monsieur Lousteau, formerly a sub-delegate, who had 
just left Issoudun. When a family migrates, the 
natives of a place so delightful as Issoudun have a right 
to inquire into the reasons of so unheard-of a step. To 
believe some sharp tongues, Monsieur Rouget, a vindic¬ 
tive man, had sworn that Lousteau should die by his 
hand alone. From a doctor the speech seemed as deadly 
as a cannon-balL When the National Assembly afaoi- 
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isfaed delegates, Lousteau left, and never returned to 
Issoudun. After the removal of this fimilv, Madame 
Rouget spent all her days with Madame Hochon, the 
ex-sub-deiegate’s sister, her daughter’s godmother, and 
the onl^ person to whom she confided her woes. And 
what htde the citizens of Issoudun ever knew about 
the beautiful Madame Rouget was told by this good 
soul, and not till after the doctor’s death. 

The first thing Madame Rouget said when her 
husband spoke of sending Agathe to Paris was, ^1 
shall nev^ see my child again ! ’—^ And she was sadly 
right,’ worthy Madame Hochon would add. 

The poor mother then became as yellow as a quince, 
and her condition by no means gave the lie to those who 
declared that Rouget was killing her by inches. The 
ways of her gawky ninny of a son must have contributed 
to the griefi of the unjustly accused mother. Never 
checked, or perhaps egged on by his father, the lad, who 
was altogether stupid, showed his mother none of the 
attention nor the respect due from a son. Jean-Jacques 
Rouget was like his father, but even worse i and the 
doctor was not very admirable, either morally or 
physically. 

The advent of charming Agathe Rouget brought no 
good to her uncle Descoings. In the course of the 
week—or rather of the decade, for the Republic had 
been proclaimed—^he was imprisoned on a hint from 
Robespierre to Fouquier-Tinville. Descoings, being 
rash enough to opine that the famine was unreal, was 
fi>ol enough to communicate his opinion—he imagined 
that thought was free—to several of his customers, male 
and female, as he served them over the counter. Cit- 
oyenne Duplay, the wife of the carpenter with whom 
Robespierre lodged, and herself the Grand dtoyen's 
housekeeper, unhappily for Descoings, honoured his shop 
with her ^istom. This citoyenne^ considered the 
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grocer’s views as an insult to Maxiuiiiian the Fitsi. 
Ill pleased as she was by the manners of tl^ Descoin^ 
couple, this illustrious trUoteme of the Jao^n Club 
regarded Citoycnne Descoings* beautjr as a ^nd 
aristocracy. She added venom to their language while 
repeating it to her benevolent and Idnd-hearted mast^* 
The grocer was arrest<»l on the mual charge of 
* mono|)olising.* 

Descmngs in prison, his wife made a stir to obtain his 
release j but her efforts were so ill judged that any 
observer hearing her appeal to the arbiters of his Ate 
might have supposed that all she asked was a decent way 
of getting rid of him. Madame Descoings knew Bridau, 
one of the secretaries under Roland, Minister of the 
Interior, and the right-hand man of all who succeeded to 
that office. She brought Bridau into the held to save 
the grocer. This really incorruptible minister, one of 
those virtuous dupes who are always so admirably dis<«- 
interested, took good care not to tamper with the men on 
whom Descoings^ fete depended; he tried to explain I 
Now, to explain to the men of that time had about as 
much effect as though they had been ariced to restore 
the Bourbons. The Girondin Minister, at that time 
combating Robespierre, said to Bridau, ‘ What business 
is it of yours ? * And each man to whom the worthy 
secretary applied made the same ruthless reply, * What 
business is it of yours f ’ 

Bridau very prudently advised Madame Descoings to 
keep quiet; but she, instead of conciliating Robespierre’s 
housekeeper, spouted fire and flame against the informer^ 
Ae went to see a member of the Convention, who was 
in fear for nimself, and who said, ‘ 1 will speak of it 
Robespierre.’ 

On this promise the grocer’s wife rested, and her pro* 
lector naturally did not speak. A few sugar-toves, a 
few bottles of good liqueur offered to Citoyenne Duplay 
would have saved Des^ngs. 
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This little accident shows that in a revolution it is as 
dangerous to trust hr saiety to an honest man as to a 
scoundrel: one can rely only on one’s self. 

ThGH|gn Oescoings died, he had the honour, at any 
rate, of going to the scaffold with Andre de Chenier. 
There, no doubt, grocery and poetry embraced for 
the first time in the flesh; for they have always had, and 
will always have, their private relations. Descoings’ 
execution made a far greater sensation than Andre 
dc Chenier’s, Thirty years elapsed before it was recog¬ 
nised that France had lost more by Chenier’s death than 
by that of Descoings. 

Robespierre’s sentence had this good result—until 1830 
grocers were still afraid of meddling in politics. 

Dmcoings’ shop was not more than a hundred yards 
from Robespierre’s lodgings. The grocer’s successor failed 
in business; Cesar Birotteau, the famous perfumer, estab¬ 
lished himself in the house. But, as if the scaffold had 
infected the place with disaster, the inventor of the Com¬ 
pound Sultana Paste and Eau Carminative was also ruined. 
The solution of this problem is a matter for occult science. 

In the course of the few visits paid by the head-clerk 
to the luckless Descoings’ wife, he was struck by the 
calm, cold, artless beauty of Agathe Rouget. When he 
called to console the widow, who was so far inconsolable 
as to retire from the business after her second bereave¬ 
ment, he ended by marrying the lovely girl in the course 
of a * decade,’ as soon as her father could arrive, and he 
did not keep them waiting. The doctor, delighted at 
seeing things turn out even better than he had hoped, 
dnee his wife was the sole heiress of the Descoings, flew 
to Paris, not so much to be present at Agathe’s marriage 
as to see that the settlements were drawn to his mind. 
Citizen Bridau, quite disinterested, and desperately in 
love, left this matter entirely to the perfidious doctor, who 
took full advantage of his son-in-law’s infatuation, as 
will be seen in the course of this history. 
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Madame Rouget, or, more accurately, the doctor, in¬ 
herited all the estate, real and personal, of old Monsieur 
and Madame Dcscoings, who died within two years of 
each other. Finally, Rouget got the better of Ids wife, 
for she died early in 1799. And he had vin^i^ds, and 
he bought farmland, and he acquired iron-works, and he 
sold wool 1 —His beloved son could never do anything j 
he intended that the boy should be a landed proprietor, 
and allowed him to grow up in wealth and folly, con¬ 
fident that he would know as much as the most learned 
of them ail in so far as that he would live and die hke 
other folks. 

From the year 1799, the calculating heads of Issoudun 
said that old Rouget had thirty thousand fnuics a year. 
After his wife’s death the doctor still led a dissolute life, 
but with more method, so to speak, and in the privacy of 
home-life. 

The doctor, a man of strong will, died in 1805. 
God knows what the good people of Issoudun had then 
to tell of the man’s doings, and what stories were current 
of his horrible private life, Jcan-Jacques Rouget, whom 
his fether had of late kept tightly in hand, having dis¬ 
cerned him to be a fool, remained unmarried for sufficient 
reasons, of which the explanation will form an important 
part of this story. His celibacy was in part the doctor’s 
fault, as will be seen later. 

It is now necessary to consider the results of the 
vengeance visited by the father on the daughter, whom 
he did not recognise as his, though you may take it for 
Certain that she was his legitimate offspring. Nobody at 
Issoudun had observed one of those singular coincidences 
which make heredity a sort of maze in which science 
loses herself, Agathc was very like Doctor Rouget’s 
mother. Just as gout is commonly observed to skip a 
generation, and to be transmitted from grandfather to 
grandson, so, not unfeequently, a likeness does the same 
as the gout. 
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Thus Agathe's eldest child, who was like his mother, in 
chafacter resembled his mndfather, Doctor Rouget. We 
will leave ;the solution of this problem also to the twentieth 
ccnty^y with that of the nomenclature of microscopic 
organisms, and our grandchildren will perhaps write as 
much more nonsense as our learned Societies have already 
produced on this obscure question. 

Agathe Rouget was universally admired for one of 
those hices which, like that of Mary, the mother of the 
Lord, are Ibr ever virginal, even after marriage. Her por¬ 
trait, still hanging in Bridau’s studio, shows a perfectly 
oval hccy spotlessly fair, without even a freckle, notwith¬ 
standing her golden hair. More than one artist, seeing 
the pure brow, the delicate nose, the shapely ear, the long 
lashes to eyes of the deepest blue, and innnitely mild— 
a iace, in short, that is the embodiment of placidity—asks 
the great painter to this day, ‘ Is that copied from one 
of Raphael’s beads ? ’ 

No man ever made a better choice than did the Re¬ 
publican oificial when he married this girl. Agathe was 
the ideal housewife, trained by a country life, and never 
parted from her mother. She was pious without bigotry, 
and had no learning but such as the Church allows to 
women. And she was a perfect wife in the vulgar sense 
of the word ; indeed, her ignorance of life involved her 
in more than one misfortune. The epitaph on the 
Roman matron, ^ She wrought needleworl^ and kept the 
house,* is an excellent account of her pure, simple, and 
quiet life. 

At the time of the Consulate, Bridau attached himself 
fanatically to Napoleon, who made him head of a depart¬ 
ment of state in 1804, a year before Rouget’s death. 
Rich with a salary of twelve thousand francs and very 
handsome presents, Bridau cared not at all for the 
disgraceful proceedings by which the estate was wound 
up at Issoudun, and Agathe got nothing. Six months 
before his death old Rouget had sold part of his estate to 
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bis son, to whom he secured the remainder, in part by 
deed of gift, and in part as his direct heir. An advance 
on her prospective inheritance of a hundred^ thousand 
francs secured under her marriage settlement i^prii|estted 
Arathe's share of her lather’s and mother’s fortune. 

Bridau idolised the Emperor. He devoted himself 
with the zeal of a fenatic to carrying out the vast con¬ 
ceptions of this modern demi-god, who, finding every¬ 
thing in France in ruins, set to work to reconstruct 
everything. His subordinate never said, *Stay, 
enough.’ Schemes, drafts, reports, precis, he undertook 
the heaviest burdens, so happy was he to assist the 
Emperor. He loved him as a man, be adored him as a 
sovereign, and would never endure the slightest criticism 
of his deeds or his schemes. 

From 1804 to 1808 the official resided in a large and 
handsome apartment on the Quai Voltaire, close to his 
office and the Tuileries. A cook and a man-servant com¬ 
posed the establishment in the days of Madame Hridau’s 
splendour. Agathc, always up the first, went to market, 
followed by her cook ; while the man did the rooms she 
superintended the breakfast. Bridau never went to the 
office before eleven o’clock. As long as they both lived 
his wife found every day the same pleasure in preparing 
for him a perfect breakfast, the only meal he ate with 
enjoyment. All the year round, whatever the weather 
might be, Agathe watched her husband from the window 
on his way to the office, and never drew her head in till 
he disappeared round the corner of the Rue du Bac. 
She cleared the table herself, and looked round the rooms j 
then she dressed and played with the children, or took 
them for a walk, or received visitors till her husband 
returned. When the head-clerk brought home pressing 
work she would sit by his table in his study, as mute as 
a statue, and knitting as she watched him at wori^ sitting 
up as long as he did, and going to bed a few minutes 
before he went. 
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Sometimes they wrat to the play, sitting in the official 
box* On such occasions the pair dined at a restaurant; 
and the |cene it presented always afforded Madame 
Bridauthe keen delight it gives to persons unfiuniliar 
with Paris, CompeUed, not unfrequently, to accept 
invitations to the huge formal dinners given to her 
husband as head of a department, and chief clerk of a 
section of the Ministry of the Interior—dinners which 
Bridau duly returned—Agathe then followed the ex¬ 
pensive hishions of the day; but on coming in she 
gladly shed this ceremoniai splendour, and relapsed at 
home into provincial simplicity. Once a week, on 
Thursdays, Bridau entertained his friends, and on Shrove- 
Tuesday he always gave a grand ball. 

This brief record is the whole history of a married life 
which saw but three events—the birth of two children, 
one three years younger than the other, and Bridau’s 
death, which took place in 1808 i he was simply killed 
by night-work, just as the Emperor was about to promote 
him in his office, and to make him a Count and Priv^ 
Councillor. At this time Napoleon was devoting his 
attention to home administration ; be overloaded Bridau 
with work, and finally undermined this valiant official’s 
health. Napoleon, of whom Bridau had never asked 
the least thing, had inquired into his style of living and 
his fortune. On hearing that this devoted servant had 
nothing but his salary, he understood that here was one of 
those incorruptible creatures who gave dignity and moral 
tone to his ride, and he intended to surprise Bridau by 
some magnificent recompense. It was his anxiety to 
finish an immense piece of work before Napoleon should 
start for Spain that killed this worthy man, by bringing 
on an attack of acute fever. 

On the Emperor’s return, while in Paris for a few days 
preparing for the campaign of 1809, on hearing of 
Bridau’s death, he exclaimed, * There are some men who 
can never be replaced ! * Struck by a devotion that could 
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never have expected such dazzling rewards as he reserved 
for his soldiers, Napoleon determined to create an Order, 
with handsome pensions attached, Ibr his Civil servants, 
as he had founded that of the Legion of Honour $or the 
Military. The impression made on him by Bridau^s 
death suggested the formation of the Order of die 
Reunion ; but he never had time to complete the organisa* 
tion of this aristocratic class, which is now so utterly for* 
gotten that, on meeting with the name of this ephemeral 
Order, most readers will wonder what was its Imdge: it 
was worn with a blue riband. The Emperor styled it 
the Order of the Reunion^ with the intention of combining 
the Order of the Golden Fleece of Spain with that of the 
Golden Fleece of Austria. But Providence, as a Prussian 
diplomate said, was able to hinder such profanation. 

The Emperor inquired into Madame Bridau’s circum¬ 
stances. The two boys had each a full scholarship at 
the Lycee Imperial, and the Emperor charged all the 
cost of their education to his privy purse. He then 
entered Madame Bridau’s name on the Pension List 
for four thousand francs a year, intending, no doubt, to 
provide ultimately for her two sons. 

After her marriage till her husband’s death Madame 
Bridau had no correspondence whatever with Issoudun. 
Immediately before the birth of her second boy she heard 
of her mother’s death. When her father died—^she knew 
he had loved her but little—the Emperor’s coronation 
was imminent, and the ceremony gave her husband so 
much to do that she would not leave him. Jean-Jacques 
Rouget, her brother, had never written her a word since 
she had quitted Issoudun. Though grieved by this 
tacit repudiation by her i^mily, Agathe at last thought 
but seldom of those who never thought of her at all. 
She received a letter once a year from her godmother, 
Madame Hochon, and answered it in commonplace 
phrases, never heeding the warnings which the worthy 
and pious woman gave her in veiled hints. 
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Smne time before Doctor Rouget’s death, Madame 
Hocbon had written to her god-daughter that she would 
get nothing from her 6fither, unless she armed Monsieur 
Hochdn with a power of attorney, i^the hated the idea 
of worrying her brother. Whether Bridau supposed that 
this appropriation was in conformity with the common law 
of the province of Berry, or whether the clean-handed 
and upiight husband shared his wife’s magnanimity and 
indifference to pecuniary interests, he would not listen to 
Roguin, his attorney, who advised him to take advantage 
of his high position to dispute the will by which the 
father had succeeded in robbing his daughter of her legal 
share. Husband and wife thus sanctioned what was done 
at Issoudun. However, Roguin had led the official to 
reflect on the damage to his wife’s fortune. The worthy 
man perceived that in the event of his death Agathe 
would have nothing to depend on. He then looked into 
his affairs, and found that between 1793 and 1805 he and 
his wife had been obliged to draw out about thirty thou¬ 
sand francs of the fifty thousand which old Rouget had 
given to his daughter. He now invested the remaining 
twenty thousand in the funds, which then stood at forty, 
so Agathe had about two thousand francs a year in State 
securities. Thus, as a widow, Madame Bridau could 
live very decently on six thousand francs a year. StiU 
very provincial, she was about to dismiss the man- 
servant, keep only the cook, and move to another set 
of rooms; but Madame Descoings, her intimate friend, 
who persisted in calling herself her aunt, gave up her 
apartment and came to live with Agathe, taking the 
departed Bridau’s study for her bedroom. The two 
widows joined their incomes, and found themselves 
possessed of twelve thousand francs a year. 

Such an arrangement seemed simple and natural. But 
nothing in life demands greater circumspection than 
arrangements which seem natural $ we are ^ways on 
our g^rd against what appears extraordinary; and so 
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we tee that men of great esqierienc^ lawyert) judges, 
physicians, and priests attach immense importance to 
simple matters; and they are thoi^t capdous. The 
serpent under lowers is one of the finest emhleshs be¬ 
queathed to us by the ancients as a warning for our 
conduct. How often does a dmpleton exclaim, as an 
excuse in his own eyes and those of others, *It was 
such a simple matter, that any one would have been 
caught’! 

In 1809 Madame Descoings, who never told her age, 
was sixty-five years old. Spoken of ir her day as 
La BtUe Epiciere^ she was one of chose rare women 
whom time spares, and owed to an mccellent constitution 
the privilege of preserving her beauty, though, of course, 
ft could no longer bear serious examination. Of middle 
height, plump and fresh-coloured, she had fine shoulders, 
and a warmly &ir skin. Her light hair, tending to 
chestnut, showed no change of hue in spite of Descoings’ 
disastrous end. She was extremely dainty, and Hked 
cooking rich little dishes for her own eating; but though 
she seemed devoted to the kitchen, she was also very 
fond of the theatre, and, moreover, she indulged a vice 
which she wrapped in the deepest mystery—she put into 
the lottery. Is not the lottery, perhaps, the gulf which 
mythology has figured under the bottomless vat of the 
Danaids ? 

This woman—^we may speak so of one who gambles in 
the lottery—spent rather too much in dress, no doubt, 
like all women who are so lucky as to remain youthful 
in advancing years; but with the exception of these 
little foilings, she was the easiest creature to live with. 
Ready to agree with everybody, never contradictory, 
she was attractive by her gentle and contagious cheer¬ 
fulness. She had especially one Parisian characteristic 
which bewitches retired clerks and traders—she under¬ 
stood a joke. If she did not marry a third husbami, 
that, no doubt, was the foult of the times. Dttritq^ the 
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wars of the Empire, manytng men handsome and 
wealthy girls too re^ily to trouble their heads about a 
woman «xty« 

Madame Descoings tried to cheer Madame Bridau; 
she made her go often to the play, or out driving; she 
provided her with capital little dinners; she even tried 
to marry her to her son Bixiou. Alas I she was forced 
to confess to her the terrible secret that had been so 
jealously kept, by herself, by the departed Descoings, 
and by her lawyer. The youthful, dressy Madame 
Descoings, who owned to no more than thirty-six, had 
a son of thirty-five named Bixiou, a widower, and Major 
of the 21 St foot, who was afterwards killed at Dresden, 
as a colonel, leaving an only child, a boy. His mother, 
who never saw her grandson but in secret, spoke of the 
colonel as a son of her husband’s by his first wife. Her 
confession was an act of expediency; the colonel’s boy, 
who was at school at the Lycee Imperial with the two 
Bridaus, held a half-scholarship. This youth, very sharp 
and knowing even in his school-days, made a great repu¬ 
tation later as an artist and a wit. 

Agathe cared for nothing on earth but her children, 
and would live only for them; she refused to marry 
again, alike from good sense and foom faithful attachment. 
But a woman finds it easier to be a good wife than to be 
a good mother, A widow has two duties of a contra¬ 
dictory nature—she is a mother, and she ought to exert 
a father’s power. Few women are strong enough to 
understand and play this double part. And so poor 
Agathe, with all her virtues, was the innocent cause of 
many misfortunes. As a result of her lack of insight, and 
the trustfulness habitual to lofty natures, Agathe was the 
victim of Madame Descoings, who dragged her intoover- 
‘ whelming disaster. This woman had a fancy for sets of 
three numbers, and the lottery grants no credit to ticket- 
^ holders. As housekeeper, she could spend the money 
j allotted to the marketino* in such ventures, and jrr;*dusiJlv 
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mcreased the debt in the hope of enriching her mn^CKi^ 
her dear Agathe, and the young Bridaus. When it 
amounted to ten ^ousand francs she staked hiigher sums^ 
always hoping that the favourite combination, which had 
not yet come out in ten years, would cover the loss. 
Then the debt swelled rapidly. It reached the sum of 
twenty thousand francs; Madame Descoings lost her 
bead, and her numbers did not come out. 

Then she wished to pledge her fortune in c»rder to 
repay her niece, but her lawyer Roguin showed her that 
this honest scheme was impossible. The elder Rouget, 
at the death of his brother-in-law Descoings, had taken 
over his liabilities and assets, indemnifying the widow by 
a life-annuity, charged on Jean-Jacques Rouget’s estate. 
No usurer would consent to lend twenty thousand francs 
to a woman of sixty-hve on a life interest worth about 
four thousand, at a time when ten per cent, could be got 
anywhere. One morning Madame Descoings threw her¬ 
self at her niece's feet, and with many sobs confessed the 
state of affairs; Madame Bridau did not reproach her. 
She sent away the man-servant and the cook; sold all but 
the most indispensable furniture ; sold out three-quarters 
of her State securities, paid everything, and gave up her 
apartment. 

One of the most hideous corners of Paris is, beyond 
doubt, the Rue Mazarine, between the crossing of the 
Rue Guenegaud, to where it opens into the Rue de la 
Seine behind the Palais de i’Institut. The tall, grey 
walls of the College and Library presented to the city 
of Paris by Carditial Mazarin cast chill shadows over 
this strip of street j the sun rarely shines on it, the 
northerly blast sweeps through it. The poor ruined 
widow went to lodge on the third floor of a house in 
this damp, dark, cold spot. 

Facing the house were the buildings of the Institute^ 
where, at that time, were the dens of the wild bea^ 
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known to the townsfolk as artists, and to artists as rapim — 
daubers, art students, A man might go in a rapm^ and 
might come out with the prize scholarship at Rome. 
This transformation was not effected without much 
amazing uproar at the time of year when the com¬ 
petitors were shut up in these cages. To take the prize, 
the aspiring sculptor had to execute, within a given time, 
a clay model of a statue; the painter, one of the pictures 
you may behold at the &cole des Beaux-arts; the 
musician had to compose a cantata; the architect, a 
design for a public building. At the time when these 
lines are penned, the menagerie has been transferred from 
those cold and gloomy buildings to the elegant Palace of 
the Fine Arts, a few yards from thence. 

Madame Bridau’s windows commanded a view of these 
barred cells, a singularly dreary look-out. To the north 
the dome of the Institute closes in the prospect; looking 
up the street, the only delectation for the eye is the line 
of hackney cabs on the s^and at the top of the Rue 
Mazarine. Indeed, the widow at last placed three boxes 
of earth outside her windows, in which she cultivated one 
of those aerial gardens, so obnoxious to the regulations of 
the police, which somewhat purify the light and air. 

The house, backing against one in the Rue de Seine, 
is necessarily shallow; the staircase turns in a spiral. 
The third floor is the top: three windows and three 
rooms—a dining-room, a little sitting-room, and a bed¬ 
room; at the back, on the other side of the landing, a 
small kitchen; under the roof two boys’ rooms, and a 
vast unused garret. Madame Bridau chose this apart¬ 
ment for three reasons: the low rent, only four hundred 
firancs, so she agreed for a nine years’ lease; the nearness 
of her boys’ school, for it was not far from the Lycee 
Imperial; and Anally, it was in the quarter where she 
was accustomed to live. The interior of the rooms was 
in harmony with the building. The dining-room, hung 
with cheaq) flowered paper in yellow and green, with an 

1 ) 
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anpolk^ed tiled floor, had the barest necessaiy flunktirt 
—table, two little sideboards, and six chairs Ixnought 
from her old home. The drawing-room was graced by 
an Aubii^son carpet, given to Bridau when his oflice 
was last refurnished. The widow placed in it that 
common mahogany furniture, finished with Egyptian 
heads, manufactured by the gross in r8o6 by Jacob 
Desmalter, and covered with silk damask with white 
conventional roses. 

Above the sofa, a portrait of Bridau in pastel, the work 
of a friend, attracted the eye at once. Though the art 
was not above criticism, the brow plainly showed the 
firmness of the unknown great citizen. The calm look 
of his eyes, at once proud and mild, vras happily rendered; 
the sagacity to which the prudent lips bore witness, and 
the honest smile, the whole tone of the man of whom the 
Emperor spoke as Justum et Unacem^ had been caught, if 
not with talent, at any rate with truth. As you looked 
at this portrait, you could see that this man had always 
done his duty. His countenance expressed the incor¬ 
ruptibility which must be granted to many of the men 
employed during the Republic. 

Opposite, over a card-table, was the brilliantly-coloured 
picture of the Emperor by Vernet, in which Napoleon 
is seen riding past swiftly, and followed by his escort. 
Agathe allowed herself the luxury of two large bird-cages— 
one full of canaries, and one of exotic birds; she had taken 
up this childlike fancy since her loss—irreparable to 
and to many others. 

As to A^the’s bedroom, by the end of riiree months 
it had become, what it remained till the luckless day 
when she was obliged to leave it-—a chaos which no 
description could redu^ to order. Cats were at home in 
the armchairs; the birds, sometimes set at literty, left 
their traces on all the furniture. The pow, kind soul 
strewed millet and groundsel for riiem in all parts of the 
room; the cats found titbits in broken saucers. Clothes 
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hf about* It was an atmosphere of provincialism and 
fidelity. Eveiything that bad belonged to Bridau was 
carefimy treasured there i his writing apparatus was kept 
with the care which the widow of a knight would have 
devoted to his armour. This woman’s touching worship 
ma^be understood from a single fact—she had wrapped a 
pen in a sealed packet and written on it, ^ The last pen 
used b3r my dear husband.’ The cup from which he bad 
drunk ibr the last time was under glass on the chimney- 
shdf. At a later date caps and ^fronts’ crowned the 
glass shades that covered these treasured relics. 

After Bridau’s death, his young widow of five-and- 
thirty never betrayed a trace of vanity or womanly pride. 
Parted fk»m the only man she had really known, esteemed, 
and loved, who had never caused her the smallest pang, 
she no longer felt herself a woman; she cared for nothing; 
she ceased to dress. Nothing could be more unaffected 
or more complete than this surrender of married happiness 
and personal care. Some souls are endowed by love with 
die power of merging their individuality in another; and 
when that other is gone, life is no bnger possible. 
A^the, who could henceforth live only for her children, 
felt the deepest grief at seeing how many privations they 
must suffer in consequence of her ruin. From the day 
when she moved to the Rue Mazarine there was a tinge 
of melandioly in her expression that was very touching. 
She did indeed count a little on the Emperor, but he 
could do no more than he was already doing; he allowed 
each boy, besides his scholarship, six hundred francs a year 
out of his privy purse. 

As to the dashing Madame Descotngs, she had an 
apartment similar to her niece’s on the second floor. 
She had assigned to Madame Bridau a sum of a thousand 
crowns, to be taken as a £rst charge on her annuity ; 
Roguin had taken care of this for Madame Bridau, but it 
woidd be seven years before this slow repayment could 
itmdo the tnbchief. Roguin, instructed to replace the 
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fifteen hundred francs in dividends^ banked the sums he 
retained on this account. Madame Desccdngs, redm^ 
to twelve hundred francs a year^ lived pooiiy enough with 
her niece. The two honest, hapless creatures luid a 
woman in for the morning’s work only. The aunt^ who 
liked cooking, managed the dinner. In the evening, a frw 
friends, clerks in the office for whom Bridau had fr>imd 
places, would come to play a game with the two widows. 

Madame Descoings still clung to her three numbers, 
which obstinately refused, as she said, ever to come out. 
She still hoped, by one turn of luck, to rep^ all she had 
surreptitiously borrowed from her niece, ohe loved the 
two little Bridaus better than her grandson Bixiou, so 
strongly did she frel that she had wronged them, and so 
greatly did she admire the sweetness of her niece, who, at 
the very worst, never spoke the lightest word of blame. 
And so it may be supposed that she spoiled Joseph and 
Philippe. Like all persons who have a vice to be for¬ 
given, this old gambler in the Imperial lottery would 
treat them to little dinners, cramming them with dainties. 
A little later Joseph and Philippe could, with the greatest 
ease, extract from her little gifts of money j the younger 
to buy stumps, chalk, paper, and prints j the elder for 
apple-pufis, marbles, bails of string, and knives. Her 
passion had brought her down to being content with fifty 
francs a month for all expenses, that she might gamble 
with the remainder. 

Madame Bridau on her part, out of motherly afrection, 
did not allow her expenses to exceed that sum. To 
punish herself for her foolish confidence, she now heroically 
cut off all her little enjoyments. It often happens to a 
timid soul and narrow intellect that a single experience 
of crushed feelings and aroused suspicions l^ds to sudi an 
extreme development of a failing that it acquires the 
consistency of a virtue. The Emperor might forget, she 
told herself $ he might be killed in battle—her penrion 
would die with him. She shuddered as she saw ^ch 
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pri^faHties of her children being left ahsolotely penni¬ 
less. Incompetent as she was to understand Xoguin’s 
calculations, when he tried to prove to her that in seven 
^ars a charge of three thousand francs a year on Madame 
Descoings’ annuity would replace the securities she had 
sold^ she put no trust in the lawyer, or her aunt, or the 
State; she relied only on herself and her own thrift. By 
saving a thousand crowns a year out of her pension, in 
ten years she would have thirty thousand ftancs, which 
would at any rate secure her children fifteen hundred 
ftancs a year. At six-and-thirty she had a right to hope 
that she might live twenty years, and by carrying out 
tins system £e might leave each of them enough for the 
\mt necessities of life. 

Thus the two widows had sunk from unreal opulence 
to voluntary penury—one under the influence of a vice, 
the other under the promptings of the purest virtue. 
None of all these trivial things are foreign to the deep 
lesson to be derived from this story, founded on the 
sordid interests of common life, but with a scope all the 
wider perhaps in consequence. 

The view over the schools, the scampering art 
students in the street, the need for looking at the sky, if 
only to turn from the hideous outlook on every side of 
that mouldy street; the countenance of the portrait, full 
of soul and dignity in spite of the amateurish handling; 
the association of the rich colouring, harmonised by age, of 
this quiet and peaceful home, the greenery of its hanging 
gardens, the poverty of the household, the mother’s pre¬ 
ference for her elder son, and her dislike to the younger 
boy’s taste,—in short, the sum-total of the incidents and 
circumstances which form the prologue to the story, 
constituted perhaps the active causes to which we owe 
JWph Bridau, one of the great painters of the modern 
French school. 


Philippe, the elder of Bridau’s two children, was 
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strilcingly fikc hts mother. Though Air^hafred 
eyed, he had a daring look ^hich was jtriten mistsdcen hr 
high spirit and courage. OM CkparOn, who had entered 
the office at the same time with Bridau, and one of 
the faithful friends who came in the evening to play a 
game with the two widows, would say of Philtf^ two or 
three times in a month, as he patted his cheek, * Here is 
a brave little man, who can always say bo to a goose! * 
The child, thus encouraged, assumed a sort of pmck out 
of bravado. His temper having taken this bent, he 
became skilled in all physical exercises. By dint of 
iighting at school, he acquired the hardihood and scorn 
of pain which give rise to military courage, but, of 
course, he also acquired the greatest aversion for stu^; 
for a public school can never solve the difficult proldem 
of developing equally and simultaneously the pow^ of 
the body and of the mind. Agathe inferred from his 
purely superficial resemblance to her that thev must 
agree in mind, and firmly believed that she should some 
day find in him her own refined feeling, ennobled 1^ a 
man*s force of nature. 

At the time when Madame Bridau moved to the 
gloomy apartment in the Rue Mazarine, Philippe was 
nfteen, and the engaging ways of a youth at that age 
confirmed his mother’s belief. Joseph, who was three 
years younger, was an ugly likeness of his father. In 
the first place, his bushy black hair was always ill-kempt 
whatever was done to it; while his brother, thou^ 
he was never quiet, was always trim; then, by some 
inscrutabif fatality—^but a too persistent fatality grows 
into a habit—Joseph could never keep his dodies dean 5 
dressed in a new suit, he made old clothes of them at 
once. The elder, out of personal vanity, took cane of 
hts things. Unconsciously, the mother accustomed her¬ 
self to scold Joseph and hold up the example cf Ms 
brother. So Agathe did not always show the same fece 
to her two boys; and when she went to fetch them torn 
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fdMKdi sbe would say of Joseph^ * I woader wha^ sute his 
^Jigs trill be in! ’ All theU triHes drove her heart into 
the gulf of fevouritism. 

Ko one of all die very commonplace people who formed 
the two urtdows’ visiting circle—^neither old des Bruel, 
nor old Claparcai, nor Desroches senior^ nor even the 
Abbe IfOraux, Agathe’s director^ ever noticed Joseph’s 
powers of observation. Possessed by this taste, the future 
colourist paid no heed to anything that concerned him; 
and so long as he was a child, this instinct looked so like 
stupidi^ that his father had been somewhat uneasy about 
hinw The extraordinary size of his skull, and the breadth 
of his forehead, had at first led them to fear that the child 
had water on the brain. His hice, still so rugged, and 
odd enough to be thought ugly by those who cannot see 
the intellectual purpose of a countenance, was, during his 
boyhood, rather pinched. The features, which developed 
bter, seemed crushed together, and the intensity with 
which the child studied everything puckered them still 
more. Thus Philippe soothed all his mother’s vanities, 
while Joseph never won her a compliment. While 
J<^ph was silent and dreamy, Philippe could bring out 
those clever speeches and repartees which tempt parents 
to believe that their children will be remarkable men. 
The mother looked for wonders from Philippe, she 
founded no hopes on Joseph. 

Joseph’s predisposition to art was brought to light by 
a most commonplace incident. In 1812, during the 
Easter holidays, as he was returning from a walk in 
the Tuileries Gardens with bis brother and Madame 
Desooings, he saw a student scrawl a caricature of some 
professor on a wall, and admiration of this chalk sketch, 
iitO of sparkling fun, riveted him to the spot. On the 
following day the boy placed himself at a window to 
watch the students going in by the door in the Rue 
Mazarine; he stole downstairs, and slipped into the long 
courtyard of the Institute, where he saw a number of 
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statv^ and busts, marble rougb-hewn, terra-cotta figures, 
studies in plaster j be gassed at them m a fever of excite¬ 
ment, for bis instinct was roused, hts vocation seethed 
within him. He went into a large low room, the door 
standing open, and there saw a dozen or so of lads draw¬ 
ing a statue; be was at once the butt of their tricks. 

‘ Pretty Dick 1 pretty Dick!' said the first to spy him, 
Binging some bread crumbs at him. 

‘Whose brat is that ? ’ 

‘ Heavens, how ugly he is! ’ 

In short, for a quarter of an hour Joseph stood the 
horse-play of the studio—that of the great sculptor 
Chaudet; but after making game of him, the pupils 
were struck by his tenacity and his expression, and asked 
him what he wanted. Joseph replied that he very much 
wished to learn to draw; and thereupon everybody was 
by way of encouraging him. The boy, taken in by 
this friendly tone, explained that he was Madame 
Bridau’s son. 

‘ Oh f then, indeed I If you are Madame Bridau’s 
son,* they sang out from every corner of the studio, 
‘you may become a great man. Hurrah for Madame 
Bridau’s son. Is your mother pretty ? To judge from 
your pumpkin head as a specimen, she ougnt to be a 
sweet one to look at.* 

‘ So you want to be an artist,’ said the eldest student, 
leaving his place, and coming to Joseph to play him some 
trick. ‘But you must be plucky, you know, and put up 
with dreadful things. Yes, there are trials, tests that are 
enough to break your legs and arms. All these fellows 
that you see—well, every one of them has passed the tests. 
Now, that one, fw instance, he went for sevmi days and 
nights without food. Come, let’s see if you are fit to 
become an artist ? * 

He took one of the boy’s arms and placed it straight 
up in the air, then he set the other at an angle as if about 
to strike out. 
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^We call that the ordeal of the telegraph,* said he^ 
*lf fou stand like that without letting your arms sink, or 
changing your attitude for a quarter of an hour,—well, 
you will have shown that you have good pluck! ’ 

< Now, little chap, show your mettle,’ said the others. 
^ By Jove, you must go through something to become an 
artist.’ 

Joseph, in all the good faith of a boy of thirteen, 
remained motionless for about five minutes, and all the 
pupils looked at him very gravely. 

* Oh ! your arm is sinking,* said one. 

* Come, steady! * said another. 

* By Jove, the Emperor Napoleon stood for at least a 
month, just as you see him there,* added a third, pointing 
to Chaudet*s fine statue. 

The Emperor was standing holding the Imperial 
sceptre; and this work was thrown down in 1814 from 
the column it finished so nobly. 

In about ten minutes the perspiration was standing on 
Joseph’s brow. At this moment a little man came in, 
bdd, pale, and fragile; respectful silence reigned in the 
studio. 

^ Now then, you scamps, what are you about ? * he 
ask^ looking at the studio victim. 

^ The little chap is sitting to us,’ said the tall student 
who had placed Joseph in position. 

^ Are not you ashamed of torturing a poor child so i * 
said Chaudet, putting down Joseph’s arms. ^ How long 
have you been standing there P ’ he asked, with a friendly 
pat on the boy’s cheek. 

‘ About a quarter of an hour.’ 

* And what brings you here f ’ 

* I want to be an artist.’ 

‘And where have you come fromj whom do you 

dong to ? ’ 

‘ From mamma’s.’ 

ho! from mamma’s f ’ cried the pupik. 
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^ ttmdng the easds! * cried Chaudet. * Wlitt Is 

your m^erf^ 

*Siic is IM^dame Bridau. My papa, who is dead, was 
a friend of the Emperor’s. And if you will only teaich 
me to draw, the Emperor will pay whatever you asL* 

* His father was head of a department in Ac Ministry 
. of the Interior,’ cried Chaudet, struck by a reminiscence. 
‘ And you want already to be an artist ? ’ 

*Yes, sir.’ 

Come here as often as you like j you may pbv here. 
Give him an easel, paper, and chalk, and leave ntm to 
himself. Remember, you pickles, that his father did me 
a service,* said the sculptor, ‘ Here, you, Well-rope, go 
and buy something nice—^some cakes and sugar-plums,’ 
he added, giving some silver to the lad who had Imllied 
Joseph. * We shall soon see it you are an artist by the 
way you munch cabbage,’ he went on, stroking Joseph’s 
chin. 

Then he went the round of his pupils, Joseph follow¬ 
ing him, listening and trying to understand. The treat 
was brought; all the lads, the sculptor himself and the 
child had their share. Then Joseph was made much of, 
as he had before been made game of. This scene, in 
which the rough fun and good heart of the artist tribe 
were revealed to him, as he understood hy instinct, made 
a prodigious impression on the boy. This glimpse of 
Chaudet the sculptor, snatched away by a too early death 
while the Emperor’s patronage promised him glory, was 
like a vision to Joseph. 

The ch’ld said nothing to his mother of this escapade, 
but every Sunday and Thursday he spent three hours in 
ChaudetS studio. Madame Descoings, always ready to 
humour the cherubs’ fencies, henceforth gave Joseph 
charcoal, red chalk, lithographs, and drawing-pap^. At 
the Lyc^ Imperial the budding artist sketAed the 
masters, took portraits of his school-fellows, icnwndcd 
on the dormitory walk, and was astonishingly diligent 
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in thednvmng^class. hl$ master ther^mtcmn^ 

net merely by hk talent, but by tbe pfrogress le made, 
came to speaJc 4 d Madame Bii^u < 3 i her son’s evid^t 
vocation, ^athe, a true proyindal, and as ignorant of 
art as she was accomplished in housekeeping, was filled 
with alarms. When Lemire was gone, she burst into 
tears. 

^ Oh! ’ she cried, as Madame Descoings came in, ^ I 
am undone * Jo$e^, whom 1 meant to make a cWk, 
who has his way ready made for him in the Ministry of 
the Interior, and guarded by the shade of his father, 
would have been at the head of an office by the time he 
was five-and-twenty.—Well, he is bent on being a 
painter—a best’s trade* 1 always knew that boy would 
briim me nothing but trouble ! ’ 
h£idame Descoings had to confess that for some 
months past she had been encouraging Joseph in his 
pasdon and screening his stolen Sunday and Thursday 
visits to the School of Art. At the Salon, whither she 
had taken him, the little fellow’s interest in the pictures 
was something miraculous. 

^ And if he understands painting at the age of thirteen, 
my your Joseph will be a man of genius.’ 

^ 1 daresay; and see what genius brought his father 
to I To die, worked to death, at forty.* 

Late in the autumn, just as Joseph was reaching the 
age of fourteen, Agathe, in spite of Madame Descoings’ 
entreaties, went across to see Chaudet, and insist that her 
son should not be led into mischief. She found Chaudet 
in his blue overall, modelling his latest statue. He was 
ban^y civil in his reception of the widow of the man who 
had once done him a service in very critical circum¬ 
stances, but his health was already undermined; he was 
working with the fevered energy which enables a man 
to do in a fow moments things which it is difficult to 
achieve in as many months \ he had just hit on a thing 
he had long been striving for, and handled his clay and 
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moddliog fool with hastf jerks which, to Apthe, In her 
ignorance, seemed to be those of a mamac« In any oth^ 
frame of mind Chaudet would have kkghed outright $ 
but as he heard this mother blaspheming Art, bewailing 
the fate forced upon her son, and requesting that he might 
never more be admitted to the studio, he brcdce out in 
sacred fury. 

^ 1 am under obligations to your lamented husband; I 
hoped to make him some return by helping your son, by 
watching over your little Joseph’s nrst step in the noblest 
of all careers!’ he exclaimed. ^Yes, Imdame, 1 may 
tell you, if you do not know it, that a great artist is a 
king, more than a king; for, in the first place, he is 
happier, and he is independent; he lives as he pleases; 
and besides, he rules over the world of imagination. 
Your son has a splendid future before him! Such 
talents as his are rare; they are not revealed so young in 
any artists but a Giotto, a Raphael, a Titian, a Rubens, a 
Murillo—for he will be a painter, 1 think, rather than a 
sculptor. Light of Heaven! If I had such a boy, 1 
should be as happy as the Emperor is in being the hither 
of the King of Rome!—Well, Madame, you are 
mistress of your child’s hite. Go, make an idiot of him, 
a man who will only put one leg before the other, a 
wretched scrivener; you will be committing murder! 
I only hope that, in spite of all your efforts, he will 
always remain an artist! A vocation is stronger than 
all the obstacles opposed to its working. A vocation I— 
the word means a call—Ah ! it is election by God ! 

* But you will make your child miserable! ’ 

He violently flung the handful of clay he had ceased to 
need into a tub, and said to his model, ^ That will do for 
to-day.’ 

Agathe looked up, and saw a naked woman sitting on 
a stool, in a corner of the studio which had not yet come 
under her eye. At the sight she fled in horror. 

* You are not to let little Bridau come here any more,’ 
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V ^ ^ 

said Ouliidet to his pupils. ^Madame his mother'does 
not approve.* 

^Hoo^P shouted the lads as Agathe closed the 
door* ^ 

^ And Joseph has been going to that place! * said the 
poor woman, in consternation at what she had seen and 
heard. 

As soon as the students of painting and sculpture heard 
that Madame Bridau would not allow her son to become 
an artist, all their delight was to get Joseph to their own 
rooms. In spite of the promise extracted from him by 
his mother not to go any more to the Institute, the boy 
often stole into a studio that Regnauld used there, and 
was encouraged to daub canvas. When the widow t/ied 
to complain, Chaudet*s pupils told her that Regnauld 
was not Chaudet, that she had not made them the 
guardians of Monsieur her son, and laughed at her in a 
^ousand ways. The rascally students composed and sang 
a ballad on J^dame Bridau in a hundred and thirty-seven 
verses. 

On the evening of that melancholy day, Agathe refused 
to play cards, and sat in her armchair, a prey to such 
deep melancholy, that the tears welled up to her beautiful 
eyes. 

* What is the matter, Madame Bridau ? * asked old 
Claparon. 

She believes that her son will have to beg his bread 
because he has the bump of painting,’ said Madame 
Descoings. But 1 have not the smallest misgiving as 
to my stepson’s boy, little Bixiou, though he too has a 
pission for drawing. Men are made to fight their way.* 

^ Madame is right,* said Desroches, a hard, dry man, 
who in spite of his abilities had never been able to rise in 
hk oiffice. ^ I happily have but one son; for with my 
salary of eighteen hundred fhincs, and my wife, who 
aisdces barelv twelve hundred by her licence to sell stamps, 
what woula have become of me ? 1 have articled my 
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bc^ l!o 4ii attorney; he ^ts twenty-iive fraitcf « moiMib 
and his breakfast, and 1 give him the same siuni he 
dines and sleeps at home. That is all he has i he must 
needs go on, and he will make his way. 1 ha?je^jput out 
more work for my youngster than if he wcre./^; dolle|;e, 
and he will be an attorney scune day; when I treat him 
to the play he is as happy as a king, he hugs me I Oh ! 
I keep him tight! He has to account to me for all his 
money. You are too easy with your children. If your 
boy wants to try roughing it, let him alone ! He will 
turn out all right.’ 

‘ For my part,’ said du Bruel, a retired head^erk who 
had just taken his pension, ‘ my boy is but sixteen^ and 
his mother worships him. But I would not listen to a 
vocation that declared itself at such an early age, 1 
think boys want directing.’ 

‘ You, Monsieur, are rich ; you are a man, and have 
hut one child,’ said A^the. 

* On my honour,’ Claparon went on, * our children are 
our tyrants (in hearts). Mine drives me mad; he has 
brought me to ruin, and at last 1 have given him up alto¬ 
gether (independence). Well, he is all the better pleased, 
and so am 1 . The rascal was partly the death of his poor 
mother. He became a commercial traveller, and it was 
the very life for him; no sooner was he in the house 
than he wanted to be out of it; he never could rest, he 
never would learn. All 1 pray Heaven is that 1 may die 
without seeing him disgrace my name!—Those who 
have no children miss many pleasures, but they also 
escape many troubles.* 

^Just like a father!’ said Agathe, beginning to cry 
again. 

^What I tell you, my dear Madame Bridau, is to 
prove to you that you must allow your boy to become a 
painter ^ otherwise you will lose your time- ^ 

* If you were capable of keeping him in hand,* $md the 
harsh Dmroches, would tell you to oppose his wishes; 
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but, seeing you so weak with them, I say-^let him daub 
and aertbme.’ 

^ Lost! * said Claparon. 

* I Lost I * cried the unhappy mother. 

*Oh my Independence in hearts^^that dry stick 
De^oches always makes me lose.’ 

‘Be comforted, Agatfae,’ said Madame Descoin^; 
‘Joseph will be a great man.’ 

At the end of this discussion, which was like every 
earthly discussion, the widow’s fnends united in one 
opinion, which by no means put an end to her perplexi^ 
ties. She was advised to allow Joseph to follow his 
bent. 

‘ And if he is not a man of genius,’ said du Bruel, who 
was civil to Agathe, ‘you can always get him a place.’ 

On the landing ^dame Descoings, seeing out the 
three old clerks, cdled them the ‘ three Sages of Greece.’ 

‘She worries herself too much,’ said du Bruel. 

‘ She may think herself only too lucky that her boy 
will do anything! ’ said Ciaparon. 

‘ If only God preserves the Emperor,* said Desroches, 
‘Joseph will be provided for elsewhere. So what has she 
to be anxious about f * 

‘She is afraid of everything where her children are 
concerned,’ replied Madame Descoings. 

‘ Well, dear little woman,* she went on, as she re¬ 
entered the room, ‘ you sec they arc all of one mind. 
What have you to cry for now f * 

‘ Oh! if it were Philippe, I should have no fears. 
You do not know what goes on in those studios. They 
actually have naked women there ! ’ 

‘But they have a hre, 1 hope,’ said Madame Des- 
coings. 

A ^w days, later news came of the disastrous rout at 
Moscew* Napoleon was returning to organise fmsh 
armies and call on France for further sacrinces. Now 
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the poor mother was tortured by very different akrmi 
Philippe, who did not like college, was positively bent on 
serving the Emperor. A review at tne Tulleries, the 
last Napoleon ever held, of which Philippe spec¬ 
tator, had turned his head. At that period ^ mlhtary 
display the sight of the uniforms, the authority of an 
epaulette, had an irresistible fascination for some young 
men* Philippe believed himself to have the same taste 
for military service that his brother had for the arts. 

Unknown to his mother, he wrote to the Emperor a 
petition in the following words:— 

‘ Sire, —I am the son of your Bridau ; I am eighteen 
years old, and measure nearly six feet; 1 have stout legs, a 
good constitution, and 1 wi^ to be one of your soldiers. 
I appeal to your kvour to be enrolled in the army, etc.’ 

Within twenty-four hours the Emperor had sent 
Philippe to the Imperial Military School of Saint-Cyr; 
and six months later, in November 1813, he called him 
out as sub-lieutenant in a cavalry regiment During 
part of the winter Philippe remained in depot} but as 
soon as he had learnt to ride be set out full of ardour. 
In the course of the campaign in France, he gained his 
lieutenancy in a skirmish of the advanced guard, when 
his headlong valour saved his Colonel. The Emperor 
made him Captain after the battle of La Fm-Cham- 
penoise, and placed him on the staff. Stimulated 1^ this 
promotion, at Montereau Philippe won the Cross. Then, 
having witnessed Napoleon’s kreweU at Fontainebleau, 
and being driven to fanaticism by the scene. Captain 
Philippe refused to serve under the Bourbons. 

' When he went home to his mother in July 1814, he 
found her a ruined woman. In the course of the long 
vacation Joseph’s scholarship was cancelled; and Madame 
Bridau, whose pension had been paid out of the 
Emperor’s privy purse, vainly applied for a clerkship for 
him in the olices of the Ministry of the Interior. 
Joseph,more than ever devoted to painting, was enchanted, 
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and only besought his mother to allow him to go 
to Monsieur Regnauld’s studio^ promising her that he 
would make a living. He was, he said, high enough in 
the sec^d class at school, and could get on without 
rhetoric^ ‘ 

Philippe, a captain, and wearing an Order at nineteen, 
after serving under Napoleon on two battlefield^ 
immensely Mattered his mother’s pride; so, though he^' 
was rough, noisy, and in reality devoid of all merit but 
the vulgar courage of a slashing swordsman, to her he 
was the man of genius ; while Joseph, who was small, 
sickly, and thin, with a rugged brow, who loved peace 
and quiet, and dreamed of fame as an artist, was doomed, 
as she declared, never to give her anything but worry 
and anxiety. The winter of i8i4>i5 was a good one 
for Joseph, who, by the secret interest of Madame 
Descoings and of Bixiou, a pupil of Gros, was admitted 
to work in that famous studio, whence proceeded so 
many different types of talent, and where he formed a 
close intimacy with Schinner. 

Then came the great 20th of March; Captain Bridau, 
who joined the Emperor at Lyons and escorted him 
back to the Tuileries, was promoted to be Major of the 
Dragoon Guards. After the battle of Waterloo, where 
he was wounded, but slightly, and won the Cross of a 
Commander of the Legion of Honour, he next found 
himself with Marechal Davoust at Saint-Denis, and not 
with the army of the Loire; thus, by the interest of 
Marechal Davoust, he was allowed to retain his Cross 
and his rank in the army, but he was put upon half-pay. 
Joseph, uneasy about the future, studied meanwhile with 
an ardour that made him ill more than once in the 
midst of the hurricane of public events. 

^It is the smell of paint,’ Agathe would say to 
Madame Descoings. * He ought to give up work that is 
so bad for his healdi.’ 

All Agathe’s anxieties were then centred in her son 

c 
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the Lieutenant-Colanel. She saw him again in 1S16, 
fallen from his pay and prohtsof about nine thousand 
francs a year as Major in the Emperor’s Dragoon Guards, 
to half-pay amounting to three hundred frani$ a month ; 
she spent her little savings in furnishing for him the 
attic over the kitchen. 

Philippe was one of the most assiduous Bonapartlsts 
<^hat haunted the Cafe Lemblin, a thorough constitutional 
Boeotia, There he acquired the habits, manners, and 
style of living of half-pay oificers ; nay, he outdid them, 
as any young man of twenty was sure to do, solemnly 
vowing a mortal hatred of the Bourbons; he was not to 
be talked over, and even refused such opportunities as 
were oiFered him of employment in the held with his 
full rank. In his mother’s eyes Philippe was showing 
great strength of character. 

His father could have done no better,’ said she. 

Philippe could live on his halt-pay. He would cost 
his mother nothing, while Joseph was entirely dependent 
on the two widows. From that moment Agathe’s 
preference for Philippe was manifest. Hitherto it had 
been covert; but the persecution under which he suffered 
as a faithful adherent to the Emperor, the memory of 
the wound her darling son had received, his courage in 
adversity—which, voluntary as it was, seemed to her 
noble adversity—brought out Agathe’s weakness. The 
words, ‘ He is unfortunate,’ justified everything. 

Joseph, whose nature overflowed with the childlike 
simplicity which is superabundant in the youthful artist- 
soul, and who had been brought up to admire his elder 
brother, hr from resenting his mother’s favouritism, 
vindicated it by sharing in her wwship of a * veteran * 
who had won Napoleon’s Orders in two battles~-of a 
man wounded at Waterloo. How could he doubt the 
superiority of this big brother, whom he had seen in the 
splendid green-and-gold uniform of the Dragoon Guards, 
at the head of his squadron on the Champ de Mai. And 
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in «pitc of bcr preference, Agathe was a good mother. 
She loved Joseph, but not blindly; she simply did not 
understand him. Joseph worshipped his mother, whereas 
Philippe allowed her to adore him* Still, for her the 
dragoon moderated his military coarseness, while he never 
disguised his contempt for Joseph, though expressing it 
not unkindly. As he looked at his brother’s powerful 
head, too large for a body kept thin by constant work^ 
and still, at the age of seventeen, slight and weakly, he 
would call him ‘ the brat.’ His patronising ways would 
have been offensive but for the artist’s indifference, in 
the belief, indeed, that a soldier always had a kind heart 
under his rough manners. The poor boy did not yet 
know that really first-rate military men are as gentle and 
polite as other superior persons. Genius is everywhere 
true to itself. 

‘Poor child!’ Philippe would say to his mother. 
‘ Don’t tease him ; let him amuse himself.’ And this 
contempt was in his mother’s eyes an evidence of 
brotherly affection. 

‘ Philippe will always love and protect his brother,’ she 
thought. 

In 1816 Joseph obtained his mother’s permission to 
convert the loft adjoining his bedroom into a painting- 
room, and Madame Descoings gave him a small sum to 
purchase such things as were indispensable to his 
‘ business ’ as a painter; for in the minds of the two 
widows painting was but a trade. Joseph, with the 
energy and zeal that are pai t of such a vocation, arranged 
everything in his humble studio with his own hands. The 
landlord, at Madame Descoings’ request, made a skylight 
in the roof. Thus the attic became a large room, and 
was painted chocolate-colour by Joseph } he hung some 
sketches against the walls j Agathe, not very willingly, 
had a small cast-iron stove fixed ; and Joseph could now 
work at home, not, however, neglecting Gros’ studio or 
Schinncr’s. 
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The Constitutional party, condsting largely pf hal^ 
pay officers and the Bonapards^ were at that time 
frequently engaged in riots round the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, in the name of the Charter, which no one 
would hear of, and they plotted sundry conspiracies. 
Philippe, who must needs get mixed up in them, was 
arrested, but released for lack of evidence; but the War 
Minister cut off his half-pay, reducing him to what 
might be called punishment pay. France was no longer 
the place for him; Philippe would end by tailing into 
some trap laid by the Government agents. There was 
at that time a great talk of these agents provocateurs. So, 
while Philippe was playing billiards in cafes suspected of 
disaiFection, losing his time, and getting into a habit of 
drinking various liqueurs, Agathe lived in mortal terrors 
for the great man of the family. 

The ‘three Sages of Greece* were too well used to 
walking the same way every evening, to mounting the 
stairs to the widows* rooms, and to finding the ladies 
always expecting them, and anxious to ask them the 
news of the day, ever to cease their visits j they came 
regularly to their game in the little green drawing-room. 
The Ministry of the Interior, thoroughly purged in 1816, 
had kept Claparon on its lists as one of the trimmers who 
murmur in an undertone the news from the Moniteur^ 
adding, ‘ Do not get me into trouble! * Desrocbes, 
dismissed soon after his senior du Bruel, was still fight¬ 
ing for his pension. These three friends, seeing Agathe’s 
despair, advised her to send the Colonel abroad. 

‘ There is m uch talk of conspiracies, and your son, with 
his character, will be the victim of some such affiiir, for 
there is always some one to peach.* 

‘ The Devil! ’ said du Bruel, in a low voice, and 
looking about him. ‘ He is the stuff of which his 
Emperor used to make his marshals, and he ought not 
to give up his calling. Let him serve in the East, in the 
Indies-* 
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* But his health ? * objected Agathe. 

♦Why does not he enter an office?* said Desroches. 
^ So many private concerns are being started. I mean to 
get a place as head-clerk in an Assurance Company as 
soon as my pension is settled.’ 

* Philippe is a soldier; he only cares for fighting,’ said 

Agathe the warlike. ,, . 

‘ Then he should be a good boy, and apply for active 
service with-^-* 

‘ This crew ? ’ cried the widow. * Oh, you will never 
get me to suggest it * ’ 

*You are wrong,’ replied du Bruel. ‘My son has 
just been helped on by the Due de Navarreins. The 
Bourbons are very good to all who join them honestly. 
Your son will be appointed as Lieutenant-Colonel to a 
regiment.’ 

‘ They will take none but noblemen in the cavalry, and 
he will never be full colonel,* cried Madame Descoings. 

Agathe, in great alarm, implored Philippe to go abroad 
and offer his services to some foreign power. Any one 
of them would receive with favour an officer of the 
Emperor’s staff. 

‘ Serve with foreigners ? * cried Philippe in horror. 

Agathe embraced her son fervently, exclaiming, ‘ He 
is his father all over.* 

‘He is quite right,’ said Joseph. ‘A Frenchman is 
too proud of his column to lead any foreign columns. 
Besides, Napoleon may come back again yet.’ 

To please his mother, a splendid idea occurred to 
Philippe: He might join General Lallemand in the 
United States, and co-operate in founding the Champ 
d*Asik^ one of the most disastrous hoaxes ever perpetrated 
under the name of a National Fund. Agathe paid ten 
thousand francs, and went with her son to le Havre to 
see him on board ship. 

At the end of 1817, Agathe was managing to live on 
the six hundred francs a year left to her in Government 
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securities; then, by a happy inspiration, she invested at 
once the ten thousand francs that remained to her of her 
savings, and so had seven hundred francs a year more. 

Joseph wished to contribute to her act of sacrifice; he 
went about dressed like a bum-bailiff^ wearing thick shoes 
and blue socks; he wore no gloves; he burnt coal instead 
‘ of wood; he lived on bread, milk, and cheap cheese. 
The poor lad never heard a word of encouragement from 
anybody but old Madame Descoings and from Bixiou, 
his school-fellow and fellow-student, who was by this 
time employed in drawing capital little caricatures, 
besides having a small place in a Government office. 

‘ How glad 1 was to see the summer of 1818! ’ Bridau 
would often say when speaking of these hard times* 
* The sun saved my buying fuel.’ 

He was already quite as good a colourist as Gros, and 
only went to his master for advice; he was thinking of 
riding a tilt at the classic school, of breaking free from 
Greek conventionality and the leading strings which 
fettered an art whose birthright is nature as it is, in the 
omnipotence of its creativeness and its caprice. Joseph 
was making ready for the struggle which, from the day 
when he first exhibited at the Salon, was never more to 
cease. 

It was a terrible year for them all. Roguin, the 
widows* notary, disappeared, taking with him all the 
money kept back during the past seven years from 
Madame Descoings* annuity, which by this time ought 
to have been bringing them in two thousand francs a 
year. Three days after this catastrophe there came from 
New York a bill drawn on his mother by Colonel 
Philippe. The poor fellow, swindled like so many more, 
had lost everything in the scheme for the Champ d*Asili, 
This letter, by which Agathe, Madame Descoings, and 
Joseph all were melted to tears, spoke of debts incurred 
at New York, where his companions in misfortune had 
stood surety for him. 
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* And It was all my doing that he went I ’ cried the 
poor mother, ingenious in finding excuses for Philippe’s 
sins. 

*• I advise you not to send him often on such journeys,’ 
said old Madame Descoings to her niece. 

Madame Descoings was heroic; she still paid Madame 
Bridau a thousand crowns ; but she also still paid regularly 
to keep up the three numbers which had never come out 
since x 799. At this time she began to doubt the honesty 
of the management. She accused the Government 
authorities, believing them quite capable of suppressing 
the issue of the three numbers in the drawing so as to 
keep up the frenzied deposits of the ticket-holders. 

After a brief consideration of ways and means, it 
seemed impossible to raise a thousand francs without 
selling some shares. The two women talked of pledging 
their plate, some of their house-linen, or even part of the 
furniture that they could do without. Joseph, terrified 
by these plans, went to call on Gerard, and explained the 
situation; the great painter obtained a commission for 
him from the Master of the Royal Household to make 
two copies of the portrait of Louis xviii., at the price of 
five hundred francs each. Though little addicted to 
liberality, Gros took his pupil to a shop where Joseph got 
ail the necessary materials. But the thousand francs were 
to be paid only on delivery. Joseph set to work and painted 
four little pictures in ten days; these he sold to the 
dealers, and brought his mother a thousand francs; she 
could meet the bill. A week later, another letter from 
thb Colonel announced to his mother that he was sailing 
on board a packet, the captain having accepted his 
promise to pay. Philippe added that he would need at 
least a thousand francs more on disembarking at le 
Havre, 

Well,’ said Joseph to his mother, ^ 1 shall have finished 
the copies; you can take him the thousand francs,* 

* Dear Joseph 1 * cried Agathe, embracing him with 
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tears. * Then you really love that poor persecuted boy ? 
He is our glory and all our hope! So young, so brave, 
and so unfortunate I Everything is against him; let us 
all three at any rate be on his side.’ 

‘Painting is good for something after all, you see,* 
cried Joseph, happy at having at last won his mothci ' 
permission to become a great artist. 

Madame Bridau flew to meet her beloved son, Colonel 
Philippe. At le Havre she walked every day to a point 
beyond the round tower built by Francis i,, every day 
imagining fresh and dreadful alarms as she watched for 
the American packet. None but mothers know how this 
kind of torment revives their first motherhood. The 
vessel came in one fine morning in October 1819, with¬ 
out damage, without having met the slightest squalh 

The air of his native land, and the sight of his mother, 
must always have some effect, even on the coarsest soul, 
especially after an exile full of disasters. Philippe gave 
way to an effusiveness of feeling which made Agathe 
think to herself, ‘ How much this one loves me f ’—Alas! 
the young officer loved but one creature in the world, 
and that was Colonel Philippe. His ill-fortune in Texas, 
his stay in New York—a place where speculation and 
self-interest are carried to the highest pitch, where the 
coarsest selfishness becomes cynicism, where each man, 
living for himself alone, is compelled to tread his own path, 
where politeness does not exist—in short, the smalles’: 
incidents of his expedition had developed in Philippe aii 
the bad tendencies of the disbanded trooper. He was a 
bully, a drinker, a smoker, assertive and rude; penury 
and privations had deteriorated him. Also, the Colonel 
considered himself persecuted; the effect of this belief on 
a man of low intelligence is to make him an intolerant 
persecutor. To Philippe the whole universe began at 
his head and ended at his feet; the sun shone for him 
alone. To crown all, his experience of New York, 
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interpreted by a man of action, had robbed him of every 
moral scruple. 

With beings of his stamp there are but two modes of 
existence; they are believers, or they are unbelievers} 
they have all the virtues of an honest man, or they are 
carried aviray by every pressure of necessity; then they 
get into a habit of regarding their smallest interests, and 
every passing wish prompted by passion, as a necessity. 
On this plan a man may go far. 

In appearance, but in appearance only, the Colonel had 
preserved the blunt, frank, easy-going manner of a soldier. 
Thus he was a very dangerous man; he seemed as guile¬ 
less as a child; but having no one to think of but himself, 
he never did anything without carefully considering what 
he had best do, much as a wily prosecutor considers every 
twist and turn of a tricky rogue. Words cost him 
nr ‘'ling, and he would give you as many as you chose 
to believe. If a man should, unluckily, be so rash as to 
take exception to the explanations by which he would 
justify the discrepancies between his conduct and his 
speech, the Colonel, who was a first-rate shot, who could 
challenge the most skilful swordsman, and who had the 
cool head of a man to whom life is a matter of indiiFcr- 
ence, was ready to demand satisfaction for the first sharp 
word. Fending that, he looked like a man so ready for 
blows as to make compromise impossible. His tall 
figure had become burly, his face was tanned during his 
stay in Texas, and he had caught the abrupt speech and 
peremptory tone of a man who means to be respected in 
the midst of the populace of New York. 

Such as he was, plainly dressed, and his frame evidently 
hardened by his recent hard life, Philippe was a hero in 
his poor mother’s eyes; but he had, in fact, become what 
the common people plainly describe as ‘ a bad lot.’ 

Madame Bridau, startled by her darling son’s destitute 
condition, had a complete outfit made for him at le 
Havre ; as she listened to the tale of his woes, she had 
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not the heart to check his eating, drinking, and amusing 
himself, as a man was bound to drink and enjoy himself 
on his return from the Champ ^Asile. 

The occupation of Texas by the remnant of the Grand 
Army was no doubt a splendid idea \ but it was the men 
that were found wanting rather than the conditions, since 
Texas is now a republican state of great promise. The 
experiment made under the Restoration proved emphati¬ 
cally that the interests of the Liberals were purely selfish, 
and in no sense national j aiming at power, and at nothing 
else. Neither the material, the place, the idea, nor the 
goodwill was lacking, only the money and the support 
of that hypocritical party; they had vast sums at their 
disposal, and would give nothing when the reinstatement 
of an Lmpire was at stake. 

Housewives of Agathe*s stamp have the good sense 
which enables them to see through such political frauds. 
The hapless mother saw the truth as she heard her son’s 
story; for, during his absence, her interest in the exile 
had led her to listen to the pompous announcements of 
the Constitutional newspapers, and to watch the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the braggart subscription, which yielded scarcely 
a hundred and fifty thousand francs when five or six 
millions were needed. The leaders of the Liberal party 
very soon discovered that they were, in fact, doing the 
job for Louis xviii. by sending away the glorious remnant 
of the French army, and they abandoned to their fete the 
most devoted and ardent enthusiasts, who were the first 
to go. Agathe never was able to explain to Philippe 
that he had been the prey of fraud rather than of persecu¬ 
tion. In her belief in her idol she accused herself of 
stupidity, and lamented the disasters of the times which 
had fallen on Philippe. 

And it was true that, until now, in all his misfortunes 
he had been less a sinner than a victim to his fine temper 
and energy, to the Emperor’s overthrow, to the duplicity 
of the Liberals and the vindictiveness of the Bourbons 
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towards the Bonaparttsts. All through the week they 
spent at le Havre —z horribly expensive week—she never 
dared hint that he should become reconciled to the King’s 
Government and call at the War Office; She had enough 
to do to get him away from le Havre, where living is 
very dear, and back to Paris, when she had no money 
left but just enough for the journey. Madame Descoings 
and Joseph, who met them as they alighted from the 
coach in the yard of the Messageries Royales, were 
shocked at the change in Agathe. 

‘Your mother has grown ten years older in two 
months,’ said the old lady to Joseph, in the midst of the 
embracing, while their two trunks were taken down. 

‘ Well, Granny Descoings, and how are you ? ’ was 
Philippe’s tender greeting to the grocer’s widow, whom 
Joseph affectionately addressed as Maman Descoings* 

‘We have no money to pay for the cab,’ said Agathe 
piteously, 

‘But 1 have,* replied the young painter. ‘ My brother 
is splendidly burnt * ’ he exclaimed, looking at Philippe. 

‘ Yes, I am coloured like a pipe. But you have not 
altered, little man.’ 

Joseph, now one-and-twenty, and much appreciated 
by a few friends who had stood by him in evil days, felt 
his powers, and was conscious of his talent. In a little 
society of young men devoted to science, letters, politics, 
and philosophy, he represented painting; he was hurt 
by his brother’s contemptuous tone, emphasised by an 
incivility; Philippe pulled his ear as if he were a mere 
child. Agathe observed the sort of chill which came 
over Madame Descoings and Joseph after their first affec¬ 
tionate warmth, but she set matters right by speaking of 
the privations endured by Philippe during his exile. 

Madame Descoings, anxious to make a high day in 
honour of the return of the prodigal son, as she called 
him in her own mind, had prepared the best of dinners, 
to which she had invited old Claparon and the elder 
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Desroches. All the friends of the family were invited, 
and came in the evening. Joseph had asked Leon 
Giraud, d’Arthez, Michel Chrestien, Fulgence Ridal, 
and Bianchon, his friends of the coterie, Madame 
Descoings had told Bixiou—her stepson, as she called 
him—that the young people would play a game of 
ecarte. The younger Desroches, sternly forced by his 
fether to become a law-student, also joined the party. 
Du Bruel, Claparon, Desroches, and the Abbe Loraux 
stared at the traveller, frightened by his coarse face and 
manners, his voice husky with dram-drinking, his vulgar 
language and looks. While Joseph was setting out the 
card-tables, her most intimate friends gathered round 
Agathe and asked her— 

‘ What do you intend to do with Philippe ? ’ 

^ 1 do not know,’ said she. ^ But he is still determined 
not to serve under the Bourbons.* 

‘ It is very difficult to find him a place in France. If 
he will not re-enter the army, he will not easily find a 
pigeon-hole ready for him in the civil service,’ said old 
du Bruel. ^And only to listen to him is enough to 
prove that he will never make a fortune, like my son, by 
writing plays.* 

Agathe’s glance in reply was enough to make them 
all understand how anxious she was as to Philippe’s pro¬ 
spects ; and as neither of her friends had any suggestions 
to offer, they all kept silence. The exile, young 
Desroches, and Bixiou were playing ecarte, a game 
that was then the rage. 

*■ Maman Descoings, my brother has no money to play 
with,* said Joseph, in the kind and staunch old lady’s ear. 

The gambler in the lottery went to fetch twenty 
francs, and gave them to the artist, who quietly sli|^ed 
them into his brother’s hand. 

All the guests arrived. Two tables were set hf 
boston, and the party grew lively. Philippe proved but 
a sorry player* After winning a good deal at Erst, he 
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lost, till, hy eleven o’clock, he owed fifty francs to young 
Desroches and Bixiou. The noise and disputes over the 
ecarte more than once disturbed the peaceful boston 

S ers, and they kept covert watch over Philippe. The 
>nel gave evidence of such a bad spirit that, in his 
last wrangle with young Desroches—^who was not very 
good-tempered either—the elder Desroches, though his 
son was in the right, pronounced against him, and 
desired him to play no more. Madame Descoings did 
the same with her grandson, who had begun firing such 
keen witticisms that Philippe did not understand them; 
still, they might have led this caustic satirist into danger 
if by chance^ one of his barbed arrows had pierced the 
Colonel’s dense intelligence. 

^ You must be tired,’ said Agathe to Philippe. * Come 
to your room.’ 

* Travelling forms the young!* said Bixiou, smiling, 
when Agathe and the Colonel were out of the room. 

Joseph, who rose with the dawn and went early to 
rest, did not see the evening out. Next morning 
Agathe and her fnend, as they laid breakfast in the front 
room, could not help thinking that evening company 
would cost them very dear if Philippe went on playing 
^ that game,’ as Madame Descoings phrased it. The old 
woman, now seventy-six years of age, proposed to seU 
her furniture, to give up her rooms on the second floor 
to the landlord—who was most willing to have them—to 
take Agathe’s drawing-room for her bedroom, and to use 
the other room as a sitting- and dining-room in one. In 
this way they could save seven hundred francs a year. 
This retrenchment would enable them to allow Philippe 
fifty francs a month while he was looking out for some¬ 
thing to do. Agathe accepted the sacrifice. 

When the Colonel came down, after his mother had 
aidted him if he had been comfortable in his little room, 
the two widows laid the state of affairs before him. 
Madame Descoings and Agathe, by combining their 
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incomes, had five thousand three hundred francs a year, 
of which four thousand were Madame Descoings* annuity. 
The old lady allowed Bixiou six hundred francs a year— 
for the last six months she had owned him to be her 
grandson —and six hundred to Joseph; the rest, with 
Agathe^s income, was spent in housekeeping generally. 
All their savings were gone. 

* Be quite easy,’ said the Colonel ; * 1 will look out for 
some appointment. I will cost you nothing. All I 
want is a crust and a crib for the present.* 

Agathe kissed her son, and his old friend slipped a 
hundred francs into his hand to pay the gambling debt 
of the evening before. 

Within ten days the sale of the furniture, the giving 
up of the rooms, and the necessary changes in Agathe’s 
dwelling were effected with the rapidity to be seen only 
in Paris. During these ten days Philippe regularly made 
himself scarce after breakfast, came in to dinner, went 
out in the evening, and did not come home to bed till 
midnight. 

This was the plan of life into which the soldier fell 
almost mechanically, and which became a rooted habit: 
he had his hoots blacked on the Pont Neuf for the two 
sous he would otherwise have spent in crossing by the 
Pont des Arts to the Palais Royal, where he took two 
liqueur glasses of brandy while reading the papers, an 
occupation absorbing him till mid-day ; at about noon 
he made his way by the Rue Vivienne to the Cafe 
Minerve, at that time the headquarters of the Liberals, 
and there he played billiards with some retired fellow 
officers. There, while he won or lost, Philippe always 
got through three or four more glasses of various spirits, 
and then smoked ten regie cigars as he wandered and 
lounged about the streets. In the evening, after smoking 
a few pipes at the Estaminet Hollandais, be went up to 
the gambling tables at about ten. The waiter handed 
him a card and a pin; he consulted certain experienced 
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pla^ ers as to the state of the run on red or black, and 
staked ten francs at an opportune moment, never playing 
more than three times, whether he won or lost. When 
he had won, as he commonly did, he drank a tumbler of 
punch and made his way home to his attic; but by this 
time he would be talking of smashing up the ultras and 
the bodyguard, and sing on the stairs, ‘Preserve the 
Empire from its foes.’—His poor mother, as she heard 
him, would say ,‘ Philippe is in good spirits this evening,* 
and she would go up to give him a kiss, never complain¬ 
ing of the reek of punch, spirits, and tobacco. 

‘You ought to be pleased with me, my dear mother,* 
laid he one day towards the end of January. ‘I am 
sure I lead the most regular life * * 

Philippe had dined out hve times with some old 
comrades. These soldiers had talked over the state of 
their affairs, and discussed the hopes they founded on the 
building of a submarine vessel to be employed to deliver 
the Emperor. Among the fellow-officers he here met 
again, Philippe was particularly thick with a former 
captain of the Dragoon Guard named Giroudeau, in whose 
company he had first smelt gunpowder. This officer of 
Dragoons was the cause of Philippe’s completing what 
Rabelais calls the devil’s outfit, and adding a fourth 
ini^ity to bis dram, his cigar, and his gambling. 

One evening, at the beginning of February, Giroudeau 
took Philippe after dinner to the Galte Theatre, to a 
box sent to a small theatrical paper belonging to his 
nephew Finot, for whom the old soldier kept the cash- 
box and the accounts, addressed and checked the papers. 
Dressed after the fashion of the Bonapartist officers of 
the Constitutional opposition, in loose, long coats with a 
square collar buttoned up to the chin, hanging to their 
heels, and decorated with the rosette, armed with a 
loaded cane hanging to the wrist by a plaited leather 
cord, the two troopers had treated themselves to a skin- 
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fill, as they expressed it, and opened their hearts to each 
other as tnc^ went into the box. Through the haae of 
a considerable number of bottles of wine and ^nips’ of 
sundry liqueurs, Giroudeau pointed out to Philippe a 

? lump and nimble little damsel on the stage, known as 
lorentine, whose favours and affections, as well as die 
box, were his through the all-powerful influence of the 
paper. 

* But, dear me,’ said Philippe, * how far does she carry 
her favours for an old dappled-grey trooper like you ? * 
‘Praise the Lord, I have never forgotten the old 
principles of our glorious uniform I ’ said Giroudeau. 
‘1 never spent two farthings on a woman.* 

‘ What next ? * cried Phnippe, with a finger to his left 
eye. 

‘Quite true,’ said Giroudeau. ‘But, between our¬ 
selves, the paper has something to do with it. To¬ 
morrow you will see, in two lines, the management 
will be advised to give Mademoiselle Florentine a pas 
seul, —On my word, my dear boy, I am very happy,’ 
said Giroudeau. 

‘Well,’ thought Philippe, ‘ if this venerable Giroudeau, 
in spite of a skulLas bare as your knee, his eight-and- 
forty years, his corporation, his face like a wine-grower, 
and his nose like a potato, can be sweetheart to a dancer, 
1 ought to be the man for the first actress in Paris.— 
Where are such articles to be had ? ’ he asked Giroudeau. 

‘1 will take you this evening to see Florentine’s 
humble home. Though my Dulcinea gets but fifty 
francs a month from the theatre, thanks to a retired silk 
mercer named Cardot, who allows her five hundred 
francs a month, she is not so badly set up.’ 

‘ Why—what ? ’ said Philippe, jealous. 

‘ Pooh i ’ said Giroudeau. ‘ True love is blind.’ 

After the play Giroudeau took Philippe to see Made¬ 
moiselle Florentine, who lived in the Rue de Crussol, a 
stojie’s-tfarow from the theatre. 
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<We must behave,’said Giroudeau; ‘Florentine has 
her mother with her. As you may suppose, 1 cannot 
afford to allow her one, and the good woman really is 
her mother. The woman was a doorkeeper, but she 
does not lack brains, and her name is Cabirolle. Call 
her Madame; she is particular about that.’ 

Florentine had at her house that evening a friend of 
hers, a certain Marie Godeschal, as lovely as an angel, as 
cold as a ballet-dancer, and a pupil of Vestris, who 
promised her the highest Terpsichorean distinctions. 
Mademoiselle Godeschal, who was anxious to come out 
at the Panorama-dramatique^ under the name of Mariette, 
counted on the patronage of a First Groom of the 
Chambers, to whom Vestris had long promised to present 
her. Vestris, as yet still in full vigour, did not think 
his pupil sufficiently advanced. Marie Godeschal was 
ambitious, and she made her assumed name of Mariette 
famous; but her ambition was praiseworthy. She had a 
brother, a clerk in Derville the lawyer’s office. Orphans 
and poor, but loving each other truly, the brother and 
sister had seen life as it is in Paris; he wished to become 
an attorney so as to provide for his sister; she determined 
in cold blood to be a dancer, and to avail herself of her 
beauty as well as of her nimble legs to buy a connection 
for her brother. Apart from their affection for each 
other, from their interests and their life together, every¬ 
thing else was to them, as to the ancient Romans and 
the Hebrews, barbarian, foreign, and inimical. This 
beautiful affection, which nothing could ever change, 
explained Mariette’s life to those who knew her well. 

The brother and sister lived at this time on the eighth 
floor of a house in the Vieille Rue du Temple. Mariette 
had begun learning at the age of ten, and had now seen 
sixteen summers. Alas ^ for lack of a little dress her 
dainty beauty, hidden under an Angola shawl, perched 
on iron pattens, dressed in cotton print, and only moder- 
^ely neat, could never be suspected by any one but the 

D 
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Paris lounger in pursuit of grisett$s and on the track d 
beauty under a cloud. 

Philippe fell in love with Mariette. What Maricttc 
found in Philippe was an officer of the Dragoon Guards 
and of the Emperor’s staff, a young man of $even*^and- 
twcnty, and the delight of proving herself superior to 
Florentine by the evident superiority of Philippe to 
Giroudeau. Both Florentine and Giroudeau—^he to 
give his comrade pleasure, and she to procure a pro¬ 
tector for her friend—urged Mariette and Philippe to a 
‘water-colour marriage.* The Parisian expression a la 
d'etrempe is equivalent to the words ‘ morganatic marriage* 
applied to kings and queens. 

Philippe, as they went out, explained to Giroudeau 
how poor he was. 

‘I will mention you to my nephew Finot,* said 
Giroudeau. ‘Look here, Philippe, this is the isy of 
black coats and fine words \ we must knock under. The 
inkstand is all powerful now. Ink takes the place of 
gunpowder, and words are used instead of shot. After 
all, these little vermin of editors are very ingenious, and 
not bad fellows. Come to see me to-morrow at the 
office; by that time I will have spoken two words about 
you to my nephew. Before long you will have some¬ 
thing to do on some newspaper. Mariette, who will 
have you now because she has nothing else—make no 
mistake on that point—no engagement, no hope of 
coming out, and whom I told that, like me, you were 
going in for journalism—Mariette will prove that she 
K>ves you for yourself, and you will believe her I Do as 
1 do} keep her from rising as long as you can. I was 
so desperately in love that as soon as Florentine wanted 
to dance a pas seul^ I begged Finot to write her up; but 
says my nephew to me, “ She is clever, is she not ? 
Well, the day she first dances a step of her own she will 
show you across the doorstep.** That *$ Finot aU over 
Oh, you *11 fold him a wide-awake chap.’ 
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Next day^ at about ^ur o'clock, Philippe made his 
way to die Rue du Sentier, and up to a small room on 
the entresol, where he found Giroudeau shut up like a 
wild beast in a sort of hen-coop with a wicket j it con¬ 
tained a little stove, a little table, two little chairs, and 
some little billets for the Bre. The whole apparatus was 
dignified by these magical words, Office for Subscribers^ 
painted on the outside door in black letters, and the 
word Cashier in running hand on a board hung on the 
bars of the cage. Along the wall opposite the old 
trooper’s coop was a bench, on which an old soldier was 
eating a snack; he had lost an arm, and Giroudeau 
addressed him as Coloquinte (Colocynth), by reason, no 
doubt, of the Egyptian hue of his face. 

‘ Sweetly pretty! ’ said Philippe, looking about him. 
‘ What business have you here—you who rode in poor 
G>lonel Chabert’s charge at EyJau ? In the devil’s 
name I In all the devils’ names! A superior officer . . .* 

‘ Why, yes 1 Roo-ty too-too I A superior officer 
signing receipts in a newspaper office,’ said Giroudeau, 
settling his black silk skull-cap. ^ And what is more, 1 
am the responsible editor of that rhodomontadc,’ and 
he pointed to the paper. 

‘And I, who once went to Egypt, now go to the 
Stamp Office,’ said the pensioner. 

‘Silence, Coloquinte,’ said Giroudeau. ‘You are in 
the presence of a brave man who carried the Emperor’s 
orders at the battle of Montmirail I * 

‘Pre-sent arms ! * cried Coloquinte, ‘ I lost my missing 
arm there.* 

‘ Coloquinte, mind the shop; I am going upstairs to 
my nephew.’ 

The two soldiers went up to the fourth fioor, to an 
attic at the end of a passage, and found a young man 
with cold, colourless eyes stretched on a shabby sofa. 
The civilian did not disturb himself, though he offered 
cigars to his uncle and his uncle’s friend. 
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^My dear fellow,’ said Giroudeau, in a meek and 
gentle, voice, ‘here is the valiant Major of whom 1 
spoke.’ 

‘ What then ? ’ said Finot, looking Philippe from head 
to foot, while the oiEcer lost all his spirit, like Giroudeau, 
in the presence of the diplomate of the press. 

‘My dear boy,* said Giroudeau, trying to play the 
uncle, ‘the Colonel has just come from Texas.* 

‘Oh! you were caught for Texas and the Champ 
d’Asile? You were very young, too, to turn soldier- 
ploughman.* 

The sting of this witticism can be appreciated only 
by those who can remember the flood of prints, screens, 
clocks, bronzes, and casts to which the idea of the 
soldier-ploughman gave rise, as a great allegory of the 
fate of Napoleon and his veterans, which at last found 
vent in various satirical songs. The idea was worth a 
million at least; you may still see the soldier-ploughman 
on wall-papers in the depths of the provinces. 

If this young man had not been Giroudeau’s nephew, 
Philippe would have smacked his cheeks. 

‘ Yes, I was caught for it; and 1 lost twelve thousand 
francs and my time,* replied he, trying to force a smile, 

‘ And you still love the Emperor ? ’ 

‘ He is my God ! * replied Philippe Bridau. 

‘You are a Liberal ? ’ 

‘ I shall always side with the Constitutional Opposition. 
Oh, Foy \ Manuel! Laflitte! There are men for you. 
They will rid us of these wretches who have sneaked in 
at the heels of the foreigners.* 

‘ Well, then,* said Finot coldly, ‘ you must wke the 
benefit of your misfortunes, for you arc a victim to the 
Liberals, my good fellow. Remain a Liberal if you are set 
on your opinions ; but threaten the Liberals with divulg¬ 
ing the madness of the Tmeas scheme. You never got 
a frrthing of the national subscription, 1 suppose ? Well, 
then, you are in a splendid position : ask for the accounts 
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of the f\in<L This is what will happen : A fresh news¬ 
paper is now being started by the Opposition under the 
auspices of the deputies of £he Left; you ^il] be made 
cashier with a thousand crowns a year, a place for life. 
You have only to hnd twenty thousand francs as security; 
get them, and in a week you will have a berth. 1 will 
advise them to silence you by making them offer you the 
place—but cry out, and cry loud • * 

Giroudeau allowed Philippe to go down a few steps 
before him, pouring out thanks as he went, and said to 
his nephew: ‘Well, you’re a pretty fellow, you are! 
You let me hang on here with twelve hundred francs a 
year-* 

‘The paper will not live a year,* leplicd Finot. ‘I 
have something better for you.’ 

‘ By Heaven I ’ said Philippe to Giroudeau, ‘ that 
nephew of yours is no fool. I had never thought of 
taking the benefit of my position, as he puts it.’ 

That evening, at the Cafe Lemblin and the Cafe 
Mmerve, Colonel Philippe broke out in abuse of the 
Liberals who sent a man to Texas, who talked gammon 
about the soldier-ploughman, who left brave men to 
starve in misery after squeezing twenty thousand francs 
out of them, and driving them for two years from pillar 
to post. 

‘ 1 mean to ask for an account of the money subscribed 
for the Champ d’Asile,’ he said to one of the regular 
customers at the Cafe ^linerve, who repeated it to the 
journalists of the Left. 

Philippe did not go home to the Rue Mazarine; he 
went to tell Marietta that he was about to be employed 
on a paper with ten thousand subscribers, in which her 
TcrpSichorean ambitions should be ardently supported. 
Agathe and Madame Descoings sat up for him in an 
agony of terror, for the Due de Berry had that moment 
been assassinated. 

The Colonel walked in next day, a few minutes after 
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breakfast. When his mother expressed her uneasiness at 
his absence, he flew into a passion, and asked if he were 
of age or no. 

Heaven I 1 come in with good news, and y6u all 
look as solemn as hearses. The Due de Berry is dead ! 
Well, so much the better ! There is one less of them.— 
1 am going to be cashier in a newspaper office, with a 
thousand crowns a year, so you are free from all worry 
so far as 1 am concerned.* 

^ Is it possible ? ’ cried Agathe. 

*Yes, if you can stand surety for twenty thousand 
francs. You have only to deposit your securities for 
thirteen hundred francs a year, and you will draw your 
half-yearly dividends all the same.’ 

The two widows, who for two months past had been 
killing themselves with wondering what Philippe was 
doing, and how to find him employment, were so 
delighted at his prospects that they thought no more of 
the various difficulties of the hour. In the evening old 
du Bruel, Claparon, who was a dying man, and the 
inflexible Desroches senior —the three Sages of Greece-^ 
were unanimous. They advised the widow to stand 
surety for her son. The paper having been started, most 
fortunately, before the murder of the Due de Berry, 
escaped the blow struck at the press by M. Decaa%. 
The widow Bridau’s State securities for thirteen hundred 
francs of dividends were deposited as a pledge for 
Philippe, and he was appointed cashier. This good son 
then promised to pay the widows a hundred francs a month 
for his board and lodging, and was regarded as the best of 
good boys. Those who had thought ill of him con* 
gratulated Agathe. 

‘We judged him wrongly,’ they said. 

Poor Joseph, not to be left in the lurch, tried to keep 
himself, and succeeded. 

At the end of three months, the Colonel—who ate 
and drank for four, who was very particular, smd, under 
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the pretext of his paying, led the two widows into expen¬ 
sive living'—had not contributed a &rthing« Neither his 
mother nor Madame Descoings would remind him of his 
piomise, out of delicate feeling. The year went and 
not one of the crown pieces, which Leon Gozlan 
picturesquely calls a tiger with five claws, had passed 
from Philippe’s pocket to the housekeeping. On this 
point, to be sure, the Colonel had silenced his scruples 
of conscience; he rarely dined at home. 

‘ And, after all, he is happy,’ said his mother. * He is 
easy, he has an appointment.’ 

Through the influence of the theatrical articles, 
written by Vernon, a friend of Bixiou’s, of Finot’s, and 
Giroudeau’s, Mariette came out; not indeed at the 
B^ncrama^dramatique^ but at the Porte Saint-Martin, 
where she was a success even by the side of Begrand. 
Among the directors of that theatre there was just then 
a wealthy and luxurious general, who, being in love with 
an actress, had become an impresario for her sake. 
There are always in Paris men in love with some actress, 
dancer, or singer, who make themselves theatrical 
manaMrs for love’s sake. I'his general knew Philippe 
and Giroudeau. By the help of the two newspapers, 
Finot’s and Philippe’s, Mariette’s debut was arranged by 
the three officers, with all the greater ease because, as it 
would seem, such passions are always reciprocally helpful 
in matters of folly. 

Bixiou, ever mischievous, had soon told his grand¬ 
mother and the pious Agathe that Philippe the cashier, 
the bravest of the brave, was the lover of Mariette the 
frimous dancer at the Porte Saint-Martin. The stale 
news fell like a thunder-clap on the two widows. In 
the first place, Agathe’s religious sentiments made her 
look on the women of the stage as brands of hell, and 
then they both believed that such women ate gold, drank 
pearls, and devoured the finest fortunes. 
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^ Wh^ ! ’ saitl Josq>h to his mother, *• do you suppose 
that Philippe would be such a fool as to give any moft^ 
to Mariette ? Such women only ruin rich men.’ 

* There is a talk already of securing Mariette at die 
Opera-house,’ said fiixion. ^But don’t be alarmed, 
Madame Bridau} the corps diplomatique haunts the 
Porte Saint-Martin, and that handsome girl will soon 
throw over your son. They say there is an ambassador 
who is desperately in love with Mariette.—There is 
some other news. Old Claparon is dead, and is to be 
buried to-morrow; and his son, who is a banker, and 
rolling in gold and silver, has ordered a third-class 
funeral. The fellow has no breeding. Such a thing 
could not happen in China 1 ’ 

Philippe, with an eye to profit, proposed to marry 
the dancer; but being on the eve of an engagement 
at the Opera, Mademoiselle Godeschal refused him, 
either because she guessed the Colonel’s motive, or 
because she understood that independence was necessary 
to her fortunes. 

Throughout the remainder of this year Philippe came tO 
see his mother twice a month at most. Where was he ? 
At his office, at the theatre, or with Mariette. No light 
was shed on his proceedings in the home in the Rue 
Mazarine. 

Giroudeau, Finot, Bixiou, Vernon, and Lousteau sav 
him leadi^ a life of pleasure. Philippe was at every party 

f iven by Tullia, one of the first singers at the Opera; by 
lorendne, who took Mariette’s place at the Porte Saint- 
Martin ; by Florine and Matifet, Coralie and Camusot. 
From four o’clock, when he left his office, he amused 
himself till midnight; for there was always some ploy 
arranged the day before, a good dinner given by some* 
body, an evening at cards, or a supper-party. Philippe 
lived in his element. 

But this carnival, which lasted for eighteen months, 
was not devoid of cares. The fair Mariette on her debut 
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at die Opera, in January 1821, subjugated one ol the 
most brilliant dukes of Louis xvm.’s court. Philippe 
tried to hold his own against the duke; but, notwith¬ 
standing some luck at the gaming-table, as the month of 
April came round his passion compelled him to borrow 
from the cash box of the newspaper. In the month of 
May he owed eleven thousand francs. In the course of 
that fatal mortth Mariette went to London, to make 
what she might out of the milords, while the temporary 
Opera-house w<is being built in the Rue Le Pelletier. 
Philippe the ill-starred still loved Mariette in spite of her 
flagrant infidelities—such things happen she, on her 
part, had never seen anything in him but a rough and 
brainless soldier, the first rung of the ladder, on which 
she did not mean to stay long. Also, as she had foreseen 
the day when Philippe would have no more money, the 
dancer had been clever enough to secure supporters 
among journalists, which made it unnecessary for her to 
cling to Philippe; still, she felt the gratitude peculiar to 
women of her stamp to the man who had been the first 
to level the obstacles in the dreadful career of an actress. 

Philippe, thus obliged to let his terrible mistress go to 
London without being able to follow her, returned to his 
winter quarters, to use his own expression, and came 
home to his attic in the Rue Mazarine ; there he made 
many gloomy reflections as he went to bed and got up 
again. He felt it impossible to live otherwise than as 
he had been living for this year past. The luxury of 
Mariette’s life, the dinners and suppers, the evenings 
spent behind the scenes, the high spirits of wits and 
journalists, the turmoil he had lived in, and all the flatter¬ 
ing effect on his senses and on his vanity,—this exist¬ 
ence, which is to be found only in Paris, and which offers 
some new sensation every day, had become more than a 
babit to Philippe j it was a necessity, like tobacco and 
drams. Indeed, he plainly perceived that he could not 
live without this constant enjoyment. 
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The idea of suicide pssed through his mind, not on 
account of the deficit which would be discovered in his 
balance, but by reason of the impossibility of being with 
Mariette and living in the atmosphere of pleasures in 
which he had wallowed for the last twelvemonth. 
Full of these gloomy notions, he made his appearance, 
for the first time, in his brother’s studio, and found 
Joseph at work, in a blue blouse, copying a picture for 
a dealer. 

So that is the way pictures are made ? ’ said Philippe 
as an opening. 

‘No,’ said Joseph, ‘but that is the way they are 
copied.’ 

‘ How much do you get for that ? * 

‘ Oh, never enough. Two hundred and fifty francs j 
but 1 study the master’s method; 1 learn by it, 1 find 
out the secrets of the trade.—There is one of my 
pictures,’ he went on, pointing with the handle of 
his brush to a sketch of which the paint was still 
wet. 

‘ And how much a year do you pocket now ? ’ 

‘Unfortunately, 1 am as yet unknown excepting to the 
painters. Schinner is giving me a helping hand; he is 
to get me some work at the chateau de Presles, where 1 
am going in October to paint some arabesques and borders 
and ornaments for the Comte de Serizy, who pays very 
well. With pot-boilers like this, dealers’ orders, I may 
make eighteen hundred to two thousand francs before 
long, all clear profit. But 1 shall send that picture in to 
the next exhibition; if it is liked, 1 am a made man. 
My friends think well of it.’ 

‘ I am no judge,’ said Philippe in a quiet tone, which 
made Joseph look up at him. 

‘What is the matter?’ he asked, seeing his Inother 
look pale. 

‘ I want to know how long it would take you to paint 
my portrait.’ 
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* Well, if I worked at nothing else, and the light wefe 
good, 1 could do it in three or four days.' 

* That is too long. I can only give you a day. My 
poor mother is so fond of me that 1 should wish to leave 
her my likeness. But say no more about it.* 

‘ W^hy, are you going away again ?' 

* Going, never to return,’ said Philippe with affected 
cheerfulness. 

*• Come, Philippe, my dear fellow, what ails you ? If 
it is anything serious, 1 am a man, and 1 am not a 
simpleton. 1 am preparing for a hard struggle, and if 
discretion is needed 1 can hold my tongue.’ 

* Can I rely upon it ? * 

‘ On my honour.’ 

‘You will never say a word to any living being ? * 

‘ Never.’ 

‘ Well, then, 1 am going to blow my brains out.’ 

‘ What, arc you going to fight a duel ? ’ 

‘ 1 am going to kill myself.* 

‘Why?’ 

‘ I have taken eleven thousand francs out of the cash- 
box, and 1 must give in my accounts to-morrow; my 
deposit-money will be diminished by half; my poor 
mother will be reduced to six hundred francs a year. 
That, after all, is nothing; I might be able later to give 
her back a fortune. But I am disgraced; 1 will not live 
disgraced.* 

‘ You will not be disgraced if you pay 5 but you will 
lose your place; you will have nothing left but the five 
hundred francs pension attached to your Cross. Still, 
you can live on five hundred francs.* 

‘Good-bye,’ cried Philippe, who hurried downstairs, 
and would not listen. 

Joseph left his work, and went down to join his 
mother at breakfast; but Philippe’s confession had spoiled 
^is appetite. He took Madame Descoings aside, and 
;old her the "dreadful news. The old woman gave a loud 
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ciy of dismay, dropped a pipkin full of milk that she had 
in her hand, and sank on to a chair. Agathe hurried in, 
With one exclamation and another, the fetal fects were 
told to the mother. 

He ? To fail in honesty ! Bridau’s son has taken 
money that was intrusted to his keeping ! ’ 

The widow was trembling in every limb j her eyes 
seemed to grow larger in a fixed stare; she sat down, and 
hurst into tears. 

* Where is he ? ’ she cried between her sobs. * Perhaps 
he has thrown himself into the Seine ! ’ 

^You must not despair,* said Madame Descoings, 
' because the poor boy has come in the way of a bad 
woman, and she made a fool of him. Dear me ; that 
often happens * Until he came home Philippe had been 
so constantly unlucky, he had so few chances of being 
happy and loved, that we need not wonder at his passion 
for this creature. All passions lead to excess. 1 have 
something of the kind in my life for which I blame 
myself, and yet I think myself an honest woman. One 
feuit does not constitute a vice ! Besides, after all, only 
those who do nothing at all never make any mistakes.’ 

AgJthe was so overwhelmed by despair that the old 
lady and Joseph were obliged to make light of Philippc*s 
crime by telling her that such things occur in every 
family. 

‘ But he is eight-and-twenty,’ cried Agathe j ^ he is no 
longer a child «* a cry of anguish betraying what the 
poor woman thought of her son’s conduct. 

^ 1 assure you, mother, that he thinks of nothing but 
your grief and the wrong he has done,* said Joseph, 

‘ Oh, great God * Bring him back. Only let him 
live, and I will forgive him all I ’ cried the poor mother, 
who in fency beheld a horrible picture of Philippe dragged 
dead out of the river. 

For some minutes awful silence reigned. The day 
was spent in dreadful suspense. Ail thiee 'dewto the 
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sitting-room witido«r at the least noise, and gave them¬ 
selves up to endless conjectures. 

While his family were in this despair, Philippe was 
calmly setting everything in order in his office. He had 
the impudence to hand in his accounts, saying that, for 
fear of mischance, he had kept eleven thousand francs 
at his lodgings. The rascal left at four o’clock, taking 
five hundred francs more from the cash-box, and coolly 
went up to the gambling tables, where he had not been 
seen since his appointment, for he had at least understood 
that a cashier must not frequent a gambling hell. His 
subsequent conduct will show that be resembled his 
grandfather Rouget rather than his admirable father. 
He might perhaps have made a good general; but in 
private life be was one of those deep-dyed scoundrels who 
shelter their audacity and their evil deeds behind the 
screen of strict legality, and under the reticence of the 
family roof, 

Philipj.>e was perfectly calm during this critical venture. 
At first he won, and picked up as much as six thousand 
francs; but he let himself be dazzled by the hope of 
ending bis anxieties at one stroke. He left the game of 
trente-et-quarante on hearing that at the roulette table 
there had been a run of sixteen on the black , he staked 
five thousand francs on the red, and black turned up again 
for the seventeenth time. The Colonel then staked his 
remaining thousand francs on the black, and won. Not¬ 
withstanding this astonishing intuition of the chances, 
his head was not clear ^ he felt this, and yet he would go 
on; but the spirit of divination which guides players, 
enlightening them by flashes, was already exhausted. It 
was now intermittent—the gamester’s ruin. Intuition, 
like the rays of the sun, acts only in an inflexibly straight 
line} it can guess right only on condition of never 
diverting its gaze; the freaks of chance disturb it. 
Philippe lost everything. After so severe an ordeal the 
most reckles^ Spirit or the boldest must collapse. 
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As he went home Philippe thought the less of his 
promise to kill himself, because he had never really meant 
it» He had forgotten his lost appointment, his impaired 
deposit-money, his mother, and h^riette—the cause of his 
ruin: he walked on mechanically. When he went in, 
his mother, bathed in tears, Madame Descoings, and 
Joseph threw their arms round his neck, hugged him, 
and led him with rejoicing to a seat by the fire. 

^ Good ! ’ thought he ; ^ the announcement has had its 
effect,’ 

The wretch put on an appropriately dolorous face, with 
all the more ease because his evening’s play had con¬ 
siderably upset him. On seeing her atrocious Benjamin 
pale and dejected, his mother knelt down by him, kiss¬ 
ing his hands, pressing them to her heart, and looking 
long in his face with her eyes full of tears. 

Philippe,’ she said in a choked voice, ^ promise not to 
kill yourself; we will forget everything.’ 

Philippe looked at his unnerved brother, at Madame 
Descoings with a tear in her eye, and he said to himself, 
* They are good souls! * Then he lifted up his mother, 
seated her on his knee, clasped her to his heart, and 
whispered as he kissed her, ^ You have given me new 
life!’ 

Madame Descoings contrived to produce a very good 
dinner, adding a couple of bottles of old wine and a nttle 
West Indian liqueur, a treasure remaining from her 
former stock-in-trade. 

• Agathe, we must let him smoke his cigars,’ said she 
at dessert. And she handed Philippe some cigars. 

The two poor souls believed that by |[iving this fellow 
every comfort he would learn to love bis home and stay 
there, and they tried to accustom themselves to tobacco 
smoke, which they abominated. This immense sacrifice 
was not even suspected by Philippe. 

Next day Agathe had aged by ten years. Her alarms 
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once relieved, reflection followed, and the poor woman 
had not closed an eye throughout that dreadful night. 
She was now reduced to an income of six hundred francs. 
Madame Descoings, like all fat women who love good 
cadn^, had an obstinate catarrh and cough, and was 
growing heavy; her step on the stairs sounded like a 
pavior’s hammer, she might die at a moment’s notice, 
and four thousand francs would perish with her. Was 
it not preposterous to count on that source of supply ? 
What was to be done ? What would become of her ? 
Agathe, resolved to be a sick-nurse rather than to be a 
burthen on her children, was not thinking of herself. 
But what would Philippe do, reduced to his five hundred 
francs of pension attached to the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour ? 

By contributing a thousand crowns a year for the last 
eleven years, Madame Descoings had more than twice 
repaid her debt, and she was still sacrificing her grand- 
son’s interests to those of the Bridau family. Agathe, 
though all her strict and honest sentiments were out¬ 
raged, in the midst of this dire disaster still could ask 
herself as she thought of her son, ‘ Poor boy, could he 
hdp it ? He is foithful to his oath as a soldier. It is 
my fault for not getting him married. If 1 had found 
him a wife, he would not have formed a connection with 
this dancer. He has such a strong nature * ’ . . . 

The old tradeswoman, too, had reflected during the 
night as to the means of saving the honour of the family. 
At daybreak she got out of bed, and crept to her friend’s 
room. 

‘It is not your part, nor Philippe’s, to manage this 
delicate matter,’ said she. ‘ Though our two old friends, 
Claparon and du Bruel, are dead, we still have old 
Monsieur Desroches, who has good judgment, and 1 will 

? o to him this morning. Desroches must report that 
hilippe has been the victim of his confidence in a 
friend and that his weakness in such cases quite unfits 
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him for the post of cashier. What has happened once 
may happen again: Philippe prefers to retire, thus he 
will not be dismissed.’ 

Agathe, seeing in this official lie a cloak for Philippe’s 
honour, at any rate in the eyes of strangers, embraced 
the old lady, who went out to settle the dreadful business. 
Philippe had slept the sleep of the just. 

^She is a sharp one!’ said he with a smile, when 
Agathe explained to her son why breakfast was 
late. 

Old Desroches, the last friend left to these two poor 
women, still remembered, in spite of his hard nature, 
that it was Bridau who had given him his place, and he 
executed the delicate task proposed to him with the skill 
of an accomplished diplomatc. He came to dine with 
the family, and to remind Agathe that she must go on 
tbf* morrow to the Treasury in the Rue Vivienne to sign 
the transfer of the securities to be sold, and take out the 
coupons for six hundred francs, her remaining dividends. 
The old man did not leave this hapless household till he 
had obtained Philippe’s signature to a petition to the 
Minister of War begging to be reinstated in active 
service. Desroches pledged his word to the two women 
that he would forward the petition through the depart¬ 
ments of the War Office, and take advantage of the 
Duke’s triumph over Philippe with the dancer to secure 
that great man’s interest. 

‘ Within three months he will be lieutenant-colonel in 
the Due de Maufrigneuse’s regiment, and you will be 
rid of him.’ 

Desroches went home loaded with blessings by the two 
women and Joseph. 

As to the newspaper, as Finot had prophesied, two 
months later it had ceased to appear. Thus, to the 
world, Philippe’s defalcation had no results. But 
Agathe’s motherly feeling had been deeply wounded. 
Her belief in her son once shaken, she lived in perpetual 
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terrors^ mitigated by ssttaiaction when ^e found that her 
sinister anticipations were unfounded. 

When men like Philippe, gifted with personal courage, 
but moral cowards and sneaks, see the course of affairs 
around them following its usual channel after a plunge 
in which their moral status has almost perished, this 
acceptance of the situation by their family or friends 
is an encouragement. They are sure of impunity; their 
perverted mind, their gratified passions, lead them to con¬ 
sider how they succeeded in evading the social law, and 
they become atrociously clever. Thus, a fortnight after, 
Philippe, once more an idle man and a lounger, inevitably 
returned to the life of cafes, to his sittings relieved by 
drams, his long games of billiards with punch, his nightly 
visit to the gaming-tables, where he risked a small stake 
at a lucky moment, and pocketed such little winnings as 
sufficed to pay for his dissipations. He made a display 
of economy to deceive his mother and her friend, wore 
an almost filthy hat, hairless at the edges of the crown 
and brim, patched boots, a threadbare greatcoat, on 
which the red rosette scarcely showed, so darkened was 
it by long wear and soiled with splashes of spirits or of 
coffee. His greenish buckskin gloves lasted a long time, 
and he never cast off his satin stock till it looked like 
tow. 

Mariette was this man’s only love, and the dancer’s 
faithlessness did much to harden his heart. Now and 
then, when he won more than he expected, or if he were 
supping with his friend Giroudeau, Philippe would court 
a Venus of the street, out of a sort of brutal scorn for all 
her sex. Still, he kept regular hours, breakfasted and 
dined at home, and came in every night at about one. 
Three months of this wretched life restored Agathe to 
some little confidence. 

As for Joseph, who was at work on the splendid 
picture to which he owed his reputation, he lived in his 
studio. On the word of her grandson, who firmly 

E 
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Wtevcd in Joseph’s triumph* Madfme Descoings lavished 
maternal care on the painter; she carried up his breakfast 
in the morning, ran his errands, blacked his boots. The 
artist never appeared till dinner-time, and gave his 
evenings to his friends of the Artistic Society. He also 
read a great deal; he was giving himself the thorough and 
serious education which a man gets only from himself, 
and which every man of talent does, in fact, give himself 
between the ages of twenty and thirty. Agathe, seeing 
so little of Joseph, and feeling no uneasiness about him, 
lived in Philippe only, since he alone gave her those 
alternations of rising fears and terrors allayed which are, 
to a certain exient, the very life of feeling, and as 
necessary to motherhood as love is. 

Desroches, who came about once a week to call on the 
widow of his old friend and chief, could give her hopes : 
the Due de Maufngneuse had applied for Philippe to be 
appointed to his regiment, the War Minister had asked 
for a report; and as the name of Bridau was not to be 
found on any police-list or in any criminal trial, in the 
early part of the year Philippe would get his papers and 
orders to join. To succeed in this matter, Desroches 
had stirred up all his acquaintances; his inquiries at the 
head-office of the police led to his hearing that Philippe 
was to he seen every night in the gaming-houses; and he 
thought it wise to communicate the secret to Madame 
Descoings, but to her alone, begging her to keep an eye 
on the mture lieutenant-colonel, to whom any scandsd 
might be ruin; for the moment, the War Minister 
would not be likely to ask whether Philippe were a 
gambler. And once enrolled under the regimental flag, 
the officer would give up a passion that was the result of 
want of occupation. 

Agathe, who now had no company in the evening, 
read her prayers by the fire; while irndame Descoings 
read her fortune by the cards, interpreting her dreams, 
and applying the rules of the Cabala to her stakes. The 
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lighthearted and obstinate old woman never missed a 
drawing of lotteiy-tickets $ she still staked on the same 
three numbers which had never yet been drawn. This 
set of numbers was now nearly twenty-one years old—it 
would soon be of age. Its holder based high hopes on this 
trivial fact. One of the numbers had never come out at 
any drawing of either of the wheels ever since the 
lottery was founded, so she staked heavily on this number, 
and on every combination of the three figures. The 
bottom mattress of her bed was the hiding-place for the 
poor old creature’s savings; she unsewed it, pushed in 
the gold piece she had saved on her necessities, neatly 
wrapped in wool, and sewed it up again. She was 
resolved, at the last Paris drawing, to risk all her savings 
on the combinations of her cherished three numbers. 

This passion, universally condemned, has nevCr been 
duly studied. No one has understood this opium to 
poverty. Did not the lottery, the most puissant fairy in 
the world, give rise to magical hopes ? The turn at 
roulette, which gives the player a vision of limitless gold 
and enjoyments, only lasted as long as a lightning flash; 
while the lottery gave five days of life to that glorious 
gleam. What social power can, in these days, make you 
happy for five days, and bestow on you in fiincy all the 
delights of civilised life—for forty sous? Tobacco, a 
mania a thousand times more mischievous than gambling, 
destroys the body, undermines the intellect, stupefies the 
natkm; the lottery caused no misfortunes of that kind. 
The passion was compelled to moderation by the interval 
between the drawings, and by the particular wheel the 
ticket-holder might affect. Madame Descoings never 
staked on any but the Paris wheel. In the hope of see¬ 
ing the three numbers drawn which she had kept in hand 
for twenty years, she had subjected herself to the greatest 
privations to enable her to stake freely on the last drawing 
of the year. 

When she had cabalistic dreams—for all her dreams 
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Sd not bear on the numbers of the iotteiy— 4 he 
go and tell them to Joseph} he was the only tofig 
who would listen to her, not tneiely without scolding 
her, but saying the kindly words by which aittsts can 
soothe a monomania. All really great minds respect and 


Maman Descoings loved lottery-tickets, his mother loved 
Qod, young Desroches loved lawsuits, old Desroches 
loved fly-fishing j every one, said he, loves something. 
What he loved was ideal beauty in all things} he lovra 
Byron’s poetry, Gericault’s painting, Rossini’s music, 
Walter Scott’s romances. 


‘Every man to his taste, Maman,’ he would say, ‘but 
your three-pounder hangs fire.* 

‘It will not miss. You shall be a rich man, and my 
little Bixiou as well I * 


‘ Give it all to your grands»>n,* cried Joseph. ‘ After 
.ill, do you as you please.* 

‘ Oh, if it comes out, I shall have enough for every¬ 
body. To begin with, you i^hall have a fine studio; you 
shall not have to give up going to the Opera in order to 
pay 3rour models and colourman.—Do you know, child,’ 
she went on, ‘that you have not given me a very 
creditable part in that picture of yours ? * 

Joseph, from motives of economy, had used Madame 
D^Koirigs as the model for a head in his splendid paindng 
of a young courtesan introduced by an old woman to a 
Vtmetian senator. This work, a masterpiece of modern 
art, mismken for a Titian by Gios himself prepared 
the younger painters to recognise and proclaim Joseph’s 
superiority in the Salon of 1823. 

- ‘ Those who know you, know well what you are,* S£ud 
he 5:aily, ‘and why should you care about those who do 
not know you I * 

In the last ten years the old woman’s face had acquired 
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the mellow tone of aa Easter pippin. Her wrinkles had 
become set in the full flesh that had grown cold and 
pulpy. Her eyes^ full of sparkle still, seemed animated 
by a youthful and eager thought, which might the more 
easily be regarded as one of greed, because there is always 
some little greed in a gambler. Her plump features 
betrayed deep dissimulation, and a dominant idea buried 
flur down in her heart. Her passion required secretiveness. 
The movement of her lips gave a hint of gluttony. 
Thus, though she was in fact the worthy and kind- 
hearted woman we have seen, the eye might be mistaken 
in her. She was a perfect model for the old woman 
Joseph wished to represent. 

Coralie, a young actress of exquisite beauty, who died 
in the bloom of her youth, the mistress of a friend of 
Bridau’s, Lucien de Rubempre, a young poet, had given 
him the idea of this subject. This fine work was some¬ 
times called an imitation, but it was a splendid scene as a 
setting for three portraits. Michel Chrestien, a youthful 
mem^ of the Artistic Society, had lent his Republican 
countenance as a model for the senator, and Joseph gave 
it some touches of maturity, as he slightly exaggerated 
the expression of Madame Descoings' face. 

This great picture, which was to become so famous^ 
and to give rise to so much animosity, jealousy, and 
admiration, was only begun; Joseph, compelled to 
suspend his work on it, and to execute commissions for 
a living, was busy copying pictures by the old masters, 
thus studying all their methods j no painter handles his 
bush more learnedly. His good sense as an artist had 
counselled him to conceal fl^m Madame Descoings and 
from his mother the amount of money he was beginning 
to make, seeing that each had a road to ruin^—one in 
Philippe, and the other in the lottery. The peculiar 
coolness shown by the soldier in his downfal4 the way 
in wkich he had counted on his pretended purpose of 
snicide^wkidi Joseph had seen through—the rnttalnea 
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he had made in the career he ought never to have 
abandoned, in short, the smallest details of his conduct, 
had at last opened Joseph's eyes. 

Such insight is rarely lacking in painters. Occupied 
day after day in the silence of the studio, in work which 
leaves the mind, to a certain extent, freej they grow in 
some sort womanly; their thoughts wander round the 
small facts of life, and detect their covert meaning. 

Joseph had bought a fine old cabinet—they were yet 
the fashion—to decorate a corner of his studio, where 
the light played on the panels in relief, and gave lustre 
to a masterpiece of some sixteenth-century craftsman. 
Inside it he found a secret drawer, where he hoarded a 
small sum in case of need. With the easy trustfulness 
of an artist, he was accustomed to keep the cash he 
allowed himself for pocket-money in a skull that lay on 
one of the divisions of this cabinet; but, since his 
brother's return, he found a constant discrepancy between 
the sums he spent and the balance left. The hundred 
A^cs a month melted with extraordinary rapidity. On 
finding nothing when he had spent but forty or fifty 
francs, the first time he said to himself, ‘ My money has 
gone travelling post, it would seem!' The next time 
he ^’arefully noted his expenses; but in vain did he 
count, like Robert Macaire, ‘Sixteen and five make 
twenty-three,’ it would not conic right. 

On finding it a third time still more seriously wrong, 
he naentioned the painful subject to his Maman Descoings, 
who loved him, as hj felt, with that maiernal affection, 
tender, trusting, credulous, and enthusiastic, which his 
mother did not feel, however kind she might be, and 
which is as needful to an artist at the opening of his 
career as a hen’s care is to her chicks till they are fledged. 
To her only could he confide his horrible suspicions. 
He was as sure of his friends as of himself; Madame 
Descoings would certainly never take anything to risk 
in the lottery; and the poor soul wrung her hands at the 
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thought as he said, ^OnJy Philippe could commit this 
petty household theft.’ 

‘ Why does not he ask me for what he wants ? * 
exclaimed Joseph, mixing the paints on his palette in 
utter confusion of colours, without heeding what he was 
doing. ^Should 1 refuse to give him money ? ’ 

^ But it is robbing an infant! ’ cried the old woman, 
with horror expressed in her face. 

*No,’ replied Joseph, ‘he can have it; he is my 
brother; my purse is his; but he ought to ask me.’ 

‘ Place a fixed sum of money there this morning and 
don’t touch it,’ said Madame Descoings; ‘ I shall know 
who comes to the studio, and if nobody comes in but 
Philippe you will know for certain.* 

Thus, by next day, Joseph had proof of the forced 
loans levied on him by his brother. Philippe came up 
to the studio in his brother’s absence and took the little 
cash he needed. The artist feared for his little 
hoard. 

‘Wait a bit, wait a bit, 1 will catch you out, my fine 
rascal * ’ said he to Madame Descoings with a laugh. 

‘ Quite right; we ought to punish him, for I have 
found a deficit occasionally in my own purse. But, 
poor boy, he must have his tobacco; he has made a habit 
of it.* 

‘ Poor boy I and poor boy indeed I * retorted the artist. 
‘ I am beginning to agree with Fulgence and Bixiou— 
Philippe is always dragging at us. First he gets mixed 
up in a riot, and has to be sent to America, and that 
costs my mother twelve thousand francs; then he has 
not the wit to find anything in the wilds of the New 
World, and it costs just as much to get him home again; 
under the pretext of having repeated two words from 
Napoleon to a general, he believes himself a great soldier, 
and bound to sulk with the Bourbons; meanwhile he 
can travel, and amuse himself, and see the world! I 
am not to be caught with such bird-lime as the story of 
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bis woes y he does not look like a man who has not made 
himself comfortable wherever he was 1 

•Then my fine fellow has a capital place found for 
him; he lives like Sardanapalus with an opera girl, robs 
the till of a newspaper, and costs his mother another 
twelve thousand francs. Certainly, so far as 1 am con* 
cerned, what need I care ? But Philippe will bring the 
poor mother to want. He treats me like the dirt under 
his feet because I never was in the Dragoon Guards! 
And it wilt be my part, perhaps, to maintain that poor 
dear mother in her old age, while, if he goes on as he 
has begun, the retired officer will end 1 don’t know 
where, 

‘ Bixiou said to me, “Your brother is a nice rogue \ ” 
Well, your grandson is right i Philippe will play some 
reckless trick yet that will compromise the honour of 
the family, and then there will be ten or twelve thousand 
francs more to pay! He gambles every evening ; when 
he comes in as drunk as a lord he drops pricked cards on 
the stairs, on which he has noted the turns of red and 
black. Old Desfoches is doing all he can to get Philippe 
t einstated in the army; but, for my part, 1 believe he 
would be In despair at having to serve again. Could 
you have believed that a boy with such beautiful clear 
blue eyes, and a look like the Chevalier Bayard, would 
ever have turned out such a scoundrel ? * 

Notwithstanding the caution and coolness with which 
Philippe staked his money every evening, he was 
occasionally cleaned out, as players say. I'hen, prompted 
by an irresistible craving to have his stake for The 
evening, ten francs, he helped himself in the house to 
his brother’s money, to any Madame Descoings might 
leave about, or to his mother’s. Once already the poor 
widow had seen through her first sleep a terrible vision: 
Philippe had come into her room and emptied the pocket 
of her dress of alt the money in it. She had pretended 
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to be asleep, bat she bad spent the rest of that night in 
tears. She saw the truth. * One fault does not constitute 
a vice,* Madame Descoings had said; but after coiistaiit 
lapses the vice was plainly visible. Agathe could no 
longer doubt j her best-beloved son had neither feeling 
nor honour. 

The day after this dreadful vision, before Philippe 
went out after breakfast, she called him into her room 
and besought him in suppliant tones to ask her for the 
money he should need. But his demands became so fre¬ 
quent that now, for above a fortnight, Agathe’s savings had 
been exhausted. She had not a farthing; she thought 
of seeking work. For several evenings she had discussed 
with Madame Descoings the means of making money 
by her needle; indeed, the poor mother had already 
asked at a shop—Le Pere de Famille—for fancy-work to 
fill in, an employment by which she mightearn aboutafianc 
a day. In spite of her niece’s absolute secrecy, the old 
woman had easily guessed the reasons for this eagerness 
to make money by such feminine arts. Indeed, the 
change in Agathe’s appearance was sufficiently eloquent; 
her fi'esh complexion was faded, the skin was drawn over 
the temples and cheek-bones, her forehead was seamed, 
her eyes lost their lustre, some inward fire was evidently 
consuming her, and she spent the night in tears. 

But what most deeply ravaged her was the necessity 
for silence as to her pain, her anxieties, and her appre¬ 
hensions. She never went to sleep till Philippe had 
come in; she listened for him in the street; she had 
studied the diiFercnces in his voice, in his step, in the 
very tone of his cane rattling on the paving-stones. 
She knew everything, exactly the degree of intoxication 
that he had reached, quaking as she heard him stumble 
on the stairs. One night she had picked up some gold 
pieces on the spot where he had let himself fall. When 
he had drunk and won, his voice was husky and his stick 
but when he had lost, there was something 
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short) crisp) and furious in his footstep j he wrotild sing a 
tune in a clear voice, and carry his cane shouldered like 
a musket. At breakfast, if he had been winning, his 
expression was cheerful and almost affectionate j he jested 
coarsely, still he jested, with Madame Descoings, with 
Joseph, and his mother i if he had lost, on the contrary, 
he was morose, his speech was curt and sharp, his gaze 
hard, and his gloom quite alarming. 

Th is life of debauchery and the habit of drink left 
their mark day by day on the countenance that had once 
been so handsome. The veins in his lace were purple, 
his features grew thick, his eyes lost their lashes, and 
looked dry. And then Philippe, careless of his person, 
carried with him the miasma of smoke and spirits, and a 
smell of muddy boots, which to a stranger would have 
seemed the last stamp of squalor. 

'You ought to have a complete new suit of clothes 
from head to foot,* said Madame Descoings to Philippe 
one day early in December. 

‘ And who is to pay for them ? * said he bitterly. ‘ My 
poor mother has not a sou; I have five hundred francs 
a year. It would cost a year’s pension to buy me an 
outfit, and I have pledged it for three years to come ,. .* 

‘ What for ? * said Joseph. 

‘A debt of honour. Giroudeau borrowed a thousand 
francs from Florentine to lend to me.—I am not well 
got up, it must be confessed; but when you remember 
that Napoleon is at St. Helena, and sells his plate to buy 
food, the soldiers thLt remain faithful to him may very 
well walk in boot-tops,’ said he, showing his boots with¬ 
out heels, and he walked off. 

® He is not a bad fellow,* said Agathe; ‘ he has good 
feelings.’ 

‘He may love the Emperor and still keep himself 
clean,* said Joseph. * If he took some care of himself 
and his clothes, he would look less like a tramp.’ 

* Josepli, you ought to be indulgent to your brother/ 
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said Agathe. You can do just what you like, while he 
certainly is out of his place.’ 

*And why did he leave it?’ asked Joseph. * What 
does it matter whether the flag shows Louis xviii.’s 
bugs or Napoleon’s cockyoly bird if the bunting flies for 
France ? France is France! I would paint for the 
devil. A soldier ought to fight, if he is a soldier, for 
love of the art. If he had stayed quietly in the army, 
by this time he would be a general.’ 

‘You are unjust,’said Agatfae, ‘Your father, who 
adored the Emperor, would have approved of what he 
did. However, he agrees to rejoin the army. God 
alone knows what it costs your brother to commit what 
he considers an act of treason.’ 

Joseph rose to go up to his studio; but Agathe took 
his hand, saying— 

‘ Be good to your brother ; he is so unfortunate.* 

When the artist entered his studio, followed by 
Madame Descoings, who begged him to spare his 
mother’s feelings, remarking how much she was altered, 
and what acute mental suffering this alteration betrayed, 
they found Philippe there, to their great surprise. 

‘Joseph, my boy,* said he in an airy way, ‘I am 
desperately in want of money. By the piper * I owe 
thirty francs for cigars at the tobacconist’s, and I dare 
not pass the cursed shop without paying. 1 have 
promised to pay at least ten times.’ 

‘ All right I I like this way best,’ said Joseph. ‘ Take 
it out of the death’s head.’ 

‘^Oh, 1 took all that last night after dinner.’ 

^ There were forty-five fl’ancs-’ 

‘That is just what 1 made it,’replied Philippe. *1 
found them there. Was that wrong ? * he asked. 

‘No, my dear fellow, no,’ said the artist. ‘If you 
were rich, I should do as you do; only, before helping 
m3r8elf, 1 should ask if it were convenient to you.* 

‘ It is very humiliating to have to ask,* replied Philippe. 
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^ I would sooner you should take it 'do, and say 
nothing. It shows more conridence. In the army, 
when a comrade dies, if he h^s a good pair of boots and 
you have a bad pair, you exchange with him/ 

* Yes, but you donS take them while he is alive! * 

* A mere quibble ^ ’ retorted Philippe with a shrug, 
* So you have no money ? ’ 

*No,’ said Joseph, determined not to show his hoard, 

^In a few days we shall all be rich,* said the old 
woman. 

' Oh yes! You really believe that your three numbers 
will come out on the 25th at the Paris drawing ! You 
must put in a laige stake if you mean to make us all rich.’ 

‘ A natural ternion for two hundred francs will bnng 
out three millions, to say nothing of the doublets and the 
single drawings.’ 

* At fifteen thousand times the stake—yes, it is exactly 
two hundred fiancs 1 * cried Philippe. 

The old woman bit her lip ; she had dropped an im¬ 
prudent hint. 

In &ct, as he went downstairs, Philippe was asking 
himself;— 

‘Where has that old witch hidden the money for her 
lottery tickets ? It is sheer waste of money, and I could 
make such good use of it! On four stakes of fifty ftaacs 
each I might make two hundred thousand francs. And 
it is far more certain than the drawing of three numbers 
in a lottery I ’ 

He wondeied where Madame Descenngs would be likely 
to hide her hoard. ^ 

On the eve of the great Church Festivals, Agalbe 
always went to church and stayed there a long time, at 
confession no doubt, and in preparing for Community. 
It was now Christmas Eve, Madame Descoings would 
certainly go out to buy some extra treat for supper, but 
perhaps she would pay fixr her ticket at the same ttme. 
The lottery was drawn every five days, on the wheels, 
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in tunt) of fibi^ux, Lyons, Lille, Strasbourg, and Paris. 
The Paris drawing took f^lace on the 25th of each month; 
the hsts were closed at midnight on the 24th. The 
soldier studied the case, and set himself to watch. 

At about noon Philippe came in. Madame Descoings 
was gone out, but she had taken the door-key. This 
was no difHculty. Philippe, saying that he had forgotten 
something, begged the woman at the lodge to go to 
fetch a locksmith, who lived close by in the Rue 
'Guenegaud, and who opened the door. Philippe’s first 
idea was to search the bed ; he unmade it, felt the mat¬ 
tresses before examining the frame, and in the bottom 
mattress he felt the gold pieces wrapped in paper. He 
had soon unsewn the ticking and picked out twenty 
napoleons; then, without wasting time in sewing it up 
again, he remade the bed neatly enough to prevent the 
old woman’s observing aiwthing wrong. 

The gambler made off on a light foot, intending to 
play three times, at intervals of three hours, and for ten 
minutes only each time. The great gamblers, ever since 
1786, when the gambling-houses were first opened, the 
formidable gamblers who were the terror of the bank, 
and who fairly ate money at the tables, to use the 
iamiiiar expression in such places, never played by any 
other rule. But before achieving this experience they 
iost fortunes. All the philosophy of those who farmed 
the concern and all their profit was derived from the 
rules I from the non-liability of the bank ; from ties called 
draws, of which half the winnings remained in its posses- 
aioa; and from the villainous fraud authorised by the 
State, which made it optional to take or reject the 
pkyers^ stakes. In a word, the bank, while refusing to 
play with a rich and cool hand, devoured the whole 
fortune of any player who was so persistently foolish as 
Co allow himself to be intoxicated by the rapid whirl of 
Its machinery, for the dealers at trente^t-quarante worked 
almost as fast as the roulette could. 
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Philippe had at last succeeded in' a^uiring that 
presence of mind which enables a commander-in-chief 
to keep a keen eye and a calm brain in the midst of 
the whirligig of things. He had achieved those high 
politics of gambling which, it may be said incidentally, 
enabled a thousand men in Paris to look night after 
night into a gulf without turning giddy. 

with these four hundred francs Philippe was deter¬ 
mined to make his fortune in the course of the day. 
He hid two hundred francs in his boots, and kept two 
hundred in his pocket. By three o’clock he was at the 
gambling’house, where the Palais-Royal theatre now 
stands, where the bankers commonly held the largest 
reserve. Half an hour after he came out, having won 
seven thousand francs. He went to see Florentine, paid 
her five hundred francs that he owed her, and invited 
her to supper after the play at the Rocher dc Cancaie. 
On his way back, he went through the Rue du Sender 
to tell his friend Giroudeau of the projected festivity. 

At six o’clock Philippe had won twenty-five thousand 
francs, and at the end of ten minutes kept his word to 
himself and went away. In the evening, at ten, he had 
won seventy-five thousand francs. After the supper, 
which was splendid, Philippe, drunk and confident, 
returned to the tables at about midnight. Then, against 
the rule he had made, he played for an hour and doubled 
his winnings. The bank, from whom his mode of play 
had wrung a hundred and fifty thousand francs, wattled 
him with curiosity. 

‘ Will he go away or will he stay ? * the men asked 
each other by a glance. * If he stays, he is done for.* t 

Philippe believed that luck was with him, and stayed. 
At three in the morning the hundred and fifty thousand 
francs had returned to the cash-box. 

The Colonel, who had drunk a good deal of grog 
while playing, went out in a state of intoxication, which 
the nipping cold aggravated to the utmost 5 but a waiter 
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followed hin%picked him up, and carried him to one of 
the horrible places where, inscribed on a lamp, the notice 
may be read, ‘Beds by the night,’ The waiter paid for 
the ruined gambler, who was laid on a bed in his clothes, 
and remained there till Christmas night. The managers 
of the gambling-houses treated regular customers and 
high players with respect. 

Philippe did not wake till seven that evening, his 
mouth furred, his face swelled, and racked with nervous 
iever. His strong constitution enabled him to get on 
foot to his mother’s home, whither he had unwittingly 
brought sorrow, despair, ruin, and death. 

The day before, when dinner was ready, Madame 
Descoings and Agathe waited two hours for Philippe. 
They did not sit down till seven o’clock. Agathe 
almost always went to her room at ten; but as she 
wished to attend midnight mass, she went to lie down 
directly after dinner. The old aunt and Joseph remained 
together in the little sitting-room which now served all 
purposes, and she begged him to work out the sum of 
her much-talked-of stake, her monster stake on the 
famous ternion. She meant to go for the double numbers 
and first drawings, so as to combine all the ch^tices. 
After smacking her lips over the poetry of this master¬ 
stroke, and pouring out both cornucopias at the feet of 
her adopted favourite; after telling him all her dreams, 
proving that she could not fail to win, wondering only 
how she should endure such good fortune, or wait for it 
from midnight till ten next morning, Joseph, who did 
not see where the four hundred francs were to come from, 
mentioned the matter. The old woman smiled and led 
him into the old drawing-room, now her bedroom. 

‘You will see * * said she. 

Madame Descoings hastily stripped her bed, and went 
for her scissors to unstitch the mattress; she put on her 
spectacles, looked at the ticking, and found it unsewn. 
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On hearing the old woman heave a sigh came tioin 
the depths of her bosom, and seemed dioked the 
blood rushing to her heart, Joseph instinctively held out 
his arms to the poor <dd lottery-ambler, and laid her 
senseless on a chair, calling to his mother to come« 
Agathe sprang up, put on her dressing-gown, and 
hurried in; by the light of a tallow candle she applied 
every common remedy for a fainting fit—eau de Cologne 
on her aunt's temples, cold water on her forehead, burnt 
feathers under her nose; at last she saw her revive. 

‘ They were there this morning j he has taken them— 
that wretch !' 

‘ What ? * asked Joseph, 

‘ I had twenty louis in my mattress, my savings for 
two years. Only Philippe can have taken them . * 

* But when ? ’ cried the mother, quite crushed ; *he has 
not been in since breakfast.* 

* 1 should be glad to be mistaken,* said the old woman. 

" But this morning, in Joseph’s studio, when I spoke of 
my stake in the lottery 1 had a warning. 1 was wrong 
not to go down and take out my little lucky-penny and 
put it into the lottery at once. 1 meant to do it, and I 
forget what hind«*ed me.—Good God! And I went to 
buyxigars for him ^ ^ 

‘But,* said Joseph,‘our front-door was locked. Be¬ 
sides, it is so vile that 1 will not believe it. Philippe 
watched you out, unsewed your mattress, premeditated^— 1 
No.* 

‘I felt them there this morning when I made my bed 
after breakfast,’ said Madame Descoings. 

Agatbc, quite horror-stricken, went downstairs to ask 
whether her son had come in during the day, and the 
doorkeeper told her Philippe’s foble. The mother, 
struck to the heart, came up again completely altered. 
As white as her cotton shift, she walked as we fancy 
ghosts may walk, noiselessly, slowly, as if by the impulse 
oi' a superhuman power, and yet almc^t mechanlcsdO^y. 
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She held a caiidle in her hand, which lighted up her hice 
and her eyes Hxed in despair^ Without knowing it, she 
bad pushed her hair over her brow with her hands, and 
this detail made her so beautiful in her horror that Joseph 
stood riveted by this image of anguish, this vision of a 
statue of terror and dejection. 

‘Aunt,* said she,‘take my spoons and forks; 1 have 
six sets, that will make up the sum, for it was I who 
took it for Philippe ; I thought I could replace it before 
you should find it out. Oh ! I have suffered-!’ 

She sat down. Her dry fixed gaze wavered a little 
then. 

‘It is he who has done the trick,* said Madame 
Descoings in an undertone to Joseph. 

‘No, no,* repeated Agathe, ‘Take the silver, sell it; 
it is of no use to me; we can use yours.* 

She went into her room, took up the plate-box, found 
it very light, opened it, and saw a pawn-ticket. The 
poor mother gave a dreadful cry. Joseph and Madame 
Descoings hastened in, glanced at the box, and the 
mother’s heroic fd^nchood was in vain. They all three 
stood silent, avoiding even a glance. At that moment, 
with a gesture almost of madness, Agathe laid her 
finger on her lips to seal the secret which no one would 
divulge. Then all three went back to the sitting-room 
fire. 

‘I tell you, my children, I am heartbroken,’ said 
Madame Descoings. ‘My numbers will be drawn, I 
am quite positive ! I am not thinking of myself, but of 
you two!—Philippe is a monster,* she went on, turning 
to hfer niece. ‘ He does not love you, in spite of all you 
have done for him. If you do not find some means to 
protect yourself, the wretch will turn you into the street. 
Promise me to sell your stock, realise the capital, and 
sink it in an annuity. By taking that step you will 
never be a burden on Joseph. Monsieur Desroebes 
wants to set up his son in an office, and the boy * (he 

F 
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was now six-^nd-twenty) ^ has found one. »He wiB take 
your twelve thousand francs and pay you an annuity*’ 

Joseph seized his mother’s candlestick and hurried up 
to the studio} he came down with three hundred 
francs. 

‘Here, Maman Descoings,* said he, ofFering her his 
little hoard, it is no business ours to inquire what you 
do with your money; we owe you what is missing, and 
here it is—almost all of it.’ 

‘ 1!—take your little treasure, the result of your 
privations, which distress me so much I Are you mad, 
Joseph ? ’ cried the old woman, evidently torn by her 
stupid belief in the luck of her numbers in the State 
lottery, and what seemed to her the sacrilege of such a 
proceeding, 

‘ Oh ! do what you will with it,* said Agathe, moved 
to tears by this action of her true son’s. 

Madame Dcscoings took Joseph’s head in her hands 
and kissed his forehead. 

My child, do not tempt me,’ she said ; ‘ 1 should only 
lose it. The lottery is a fool’s game ! * 

Never was anything so hcroical said in any of the 
obscure dramas of private life. Was it not, in feet, the 
triumph of affection over an inveterate vice ? 

At this minute the bells began to toll for midnight 
mass. 

* Besides, it is too late,’ added the old woman. 

‘ Oh ! ’ cried Joseph j ‘ here arc your cabalistic calcu¬ 
lations.’ 

The magnanimous artist seized the tickets, flew 
downstairs, and awav to pay the stake. When he was 
gone, Agathe and Madame t)e<^oings melted into tdars. 

‘ He is gone I’ exclaimed the old gambler. ‘But it will 
all be his, for it is his money.’ 

Joseph, unluckily, did not in the least know where to 
find the lottery-ticket offices, which those who 
quented them knew as wcM in Paris as, in these day% 
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smokers know the tobacco shops. The painter rushed 
wildly on, looking at the lamp signs. When he asked 
some one he met to tell him where there was a lottery* 
office, he was told that they were closed, but that one by 
che steps of the Palais Royal sometimes remained open a 
little later. The artist flew to the Palais Royal; the 
office was shut. 

‘Two minutes sooner and you could have paid in your 
stake,’ said one of the ticket-criers who stood at the 
bottom of the steps, shouting these strange words, 
‘ Twelve hundred francs for forty sous ^ ’ and selling 
ready numbered tickets. 

By the glimmer of a street lamp and the lights in 
the Cafe dc la Rotonde, Joseph examined these tickets 
to see whether by chance either of them bore Madame 
Deseqings’ pet numbers; but he could not And one, 
and returned home in grief at having done in vain 
all that lay in his power to please the old woman, to 
wheun he related his disappointments. 

Agatbe and her aunt went ofl' to mass at Saint- 
Germain-des-Pres. Joseph went to bed. No one kept 
Christmas Eve. Madame Descoings had lost her bead ; 
Agathe’s htart was for ever broken. 

The two women rose late. Ten o’clock was striking 
when Madame Descoings bestirred herself to get break- 
ffist, which was not ready till half-past eleven. By that 
time the long frames hanging outside the lottery-ticket 
officsifi showed an array of ngui cs. If Madame Descoings 
had had her ticket, she would have gone by half-past 
nine o’clock to the Rue neuve des Petits Champs to 
Je^ her fate, which was decided in a house next door to 
the offices of the Minister of Finance, on a spot now 
occupied by the Square and the Ventadour theatre. 

Every time the lottery was drawn, the curious could 
see at the door of this building a posse of old wtunen, 
cooks, and oLd men, who at that time constituted as 
itmtge a spectacle as that of the stock-holders ionauf\ 
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a ^ueue on the day when dividends ard paid at the 
Treasury. 

* Well, so you are rolling in riches ! * exclaimed old 
Desroches, coming in just as Madame Descoings was 
swallowing her last mouthful of coffee. 

* How ? ’ cried poor Agathe. 

‘ Her three numbers have come out,’ said he, holding 
out a list of numbers written on a scrap of paper, such as 
office clerks kept by the hundred in the paper-tray on 
their desks. 

Joseph read the list. Agathe read the list, Madame 
Descoings read nothing. She fell back as if stricken 
by lightning j seeing her face change and hearing her 
cry, old Desroches and Joseph carried her to her bed. 
Agathe went for a doctor. The poor woman had fallen 
in a fit of apoplexy, and she did not recover conscious¬ 
ness till about four in the afternoon. Old Doctor 
Haudry, her physician, proJiounced that, notwithstanding 
this amelioration, she would do well to settle her affairs 
and think of her religious duties. She had uttered hut 
two words, ‘ Three millions * ’ 

Old Desroches, to whom Joseph explained the circum¬ 
stances with the necessary reservations, spoke of numbers 
of lottery-gamblers who had in the same way missed 
a fortune on the day when by some fatality thw had 
failed to pay up their stakes; still, he understock how 
mortal a blow this must be after twenty years pf per¬ 
severance. , 

At five o’clock, when perfect silence reigned In the 
little dwelling, and when the dying woman, watched by 
Joseph at the foot of her bed, and Arathe at her piltpw^ 
was expecting her grandson, whom Desroches had gone 
to seek, the sound of Philippe’s step and walking-sti^ 
echoed on the stairs. 

* There he is, there he is 1 ’ cried Madame Descoings, 
sitting up in bed, and suddenly recovering the use of her 
piraly^ tongue. 
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Agatfae and Joseph were impressed by the impake of 
horror which so vehemently roused the sick woman. 
Their miserable expectations were wholly justified bjr 
Philippe’s appearance : by his purple, vacant face, hts 
uncertain gait, and the horrible look of his eyes with 
deep red rims, glazed and yet wild-looking j he was 
shivering violently with fever, and his teeth chattered. 

* What the devil! * he exclaimed. ‘ Neither bit nor 

sup, and my throat is on fire. Well, what *s up now ? 
The foul fiend puts his hoof in all that concerns u& 
My old Descoings in bed, and making eyes at me as big 
as saucers-* 

^ Be silent, sir,’ said Agathe, rising. * At least you 
may respect the misery you have caused.’ 

* Hallo ! Sir f ’ said he, looking at his mother. ‘ My 
dear Ijittle mother, that is not kind ^ do you no longer 
love your boy ? ’ 

‘ Are you worthy to be loved Have you forgotten 
what yOu did yesterday ? You may look out for a lodging 
for yourself \ you shall no longer live with me. From 
to-morrow,* she added, * for in such a state as you arc in 
it would be difficult-’ 

^ * To turn me out ?—So you are going to play the 
melodrama of the Banished bon ? ’ he went on. ‘ Dear, 
dear Is that how you take it ? Well, you are all a 
pretty' pack of owls ^ What harm have I done ? 
Cleanped out the old woman’s mattress for her. We 
d^mh^^ccp money in wool, deuce take it.—And where is 
the crime ? Did not she take twenty thousand francs, 
IjShould like to know ? Are not we her creditors ? l 
haye taken so much on account; that’s all.’ 

^ Oh, God 1 oh, God ! * cried the dying woman, clasp¬ 
ing her hands in prayer. 

* Hold your tongue! ’ said Joseph, rushing at his 
broths and clapping his hand over his mouth. 

* Right about face, half turn to the left, you dirty 
little painter * ’ replied Philippe, laying his heavy hand 
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on Josef^*$ ^loulder, turning him round, and landii^ Itiiii 
ia an armchair. ^ That is not the way to meddle with 
the moustache of a Major of Dragoons of the Imperial 
Guard.’ 

* She has repaid me all she owed me,’ cried Agathe, 
rising and turning an angry face to her son. * Besides, 
that is nobodbusiness but mine. You are kiUing her* 
Ck>,’ she added with a gesture that exhausted aS hi^ 
force, ‘ and never let me see you again. You aire 4 
villain »’ 

*I am killing her ? ’ i ' ' 

‘ Yes; her numbers were drawn in the lottery, and you 
stole the money she would have staked.’ 

‘ Oh, if she is dying of a lost chance, then it is not I 
who am killing her,’ retorted the drunkard. 

* Go, 1 say,’ said Agathe; ^ you fill me with horror. 
You have every vice * Good God, and is this my son ? ’ 

A hollow croak from Madame Descoings’ throat had 
aggravated Agathe’s wrath. - .V' 

* And yet I still love you, mother, though you art the 
cause of all my misfortunes,’ said Philip|)e. ‘ And you 
can turn me out of doors on a Christmas Day, the birth¬ 
day of What d’ye call him—Jesus!—What did you d<^,tp 
grandpapa Rouget, your father, that he turned you 
and disinherited you ? If you had not oftended 

some way, we should have been rich, and I sboiSd not 
have been reduced to the depths of misery. Wfiat did 
you do to your father, 1 should like to know, 
are so good ? You see, 1 may be a very good b^, and 
be turned out of doors nevertheless—L the glory of the 
family—’ ® 

^ Its disgrace ! ’ cried Madame Descoings. 

* Leave the room, or kill me ! ’ cried Joseph, nshing 
on hts brother with the fury of a lion. 

* Good God I good God ! * cried Agathe, trying to 
separate the brothers. 

At this moment Bixiou and Doctor Haudry came in, 
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Josi^K had knocked down his brother, and Philippe wa$ 
lying on the floor. 

^ He is a perfect wild beast I ’ he said. Not a word, 
or I’ll-’ 

* 1 will remember this/ bellowed Philippe. 

‘ A little family diiFerence ? ’ said Bixiou. 

^Pick him up/ said the physician $ ^ he is as ill as the 
old .lady; undress him, put him to bed, and pull his 

off.* 

“‘/That is easily said,* observed Bixiou. ‘But they 
mtnt be cut off: his legs are swelled-* 

Agathe brought a pair of scissors. When she had slit 
boots, which at that time were worn outside tight- 
Htting trousers, ten gold pieces rolled out on to the floor. 

‘There—there is her money,’ muttered Philippe. 
‘ JBbisted idiot that 1 am, 1 forgot the reserve fund ! So 
I too missed Arc! ’ 

The delirium of high fever now came upon Philippe, 
whb began to talk wildly. Joseph, with the help of the 
elder Desroches, who came in presently, and of Bixiou, 
got the wretched man up to his own room. Doctor 
Haudry was obliged to write a line begging the loan of 
f strait-waistcoat from the hospital, for his mania 
Ifeeased to such a pitch that they feared he might kill 
bims^l—he was like a madman. 

B^^.nine o’clock peace was restored. The Abbe 
and Desroches did what they could to comfort 
who sat by her aunt’s pillow, and never ceased 
cr^g; but she only listened and shook her head, 
reserving obstinate silence; only Joseph and Madame 
Pds^ings knew the depth and extent of the inward 
wound. 

‘He will do better, mother,’ said Joseph at last, when 
Desroches and Bixiou were gone. 

‘ Oh! ’ cried the poor woman, ‘ but he is right. 
Philippe is right! My father cursed me; I have no 
rigiit. . , . Here is the money/ she went on to Madame 
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Desooings, adding Joseph’s three hundred francs to the 
two hundred found in Philippe’s possession. ^Go and 
see if your brother wants something to drink/ she said 
to Joseph. 

^ Will you keep a promise made to a dying woman ? ’ 
asked the old woman, feeling that her mind was going. 

* Yes, aunt.' / 

* Then swear to me to hand over your mon^% 
young Desroches for an annuity. You will.^g^ 
uttle income, and from all I hear you say 1 know yOU 
will let that wretch squeeze you to the last sou — 

* Aunt, I swear it.’ 

The old woman died on the jist December, five? 4sys 
after the fatal blow so innocently dealt her by the elder 
Desroches. The hve hundred francs, all the Sfioney 
there was in the house, barely sufficed to pay tfie 
expenses of her funeral. She left a very little plate ahd 
furniture, of which Madame Bridau paid the value toiler 
grandson. ' ^ 

Reduced now to eight hundred francs a year, the 
annuity paid her by the younger Desroches—who con¬ 
cluded the purchase of a business, at present without 
clients, and took her twelve thousand francs as capital— 
Agathe gave up her rooms on the third floor and soid^^ 
but the most necessary furniture. When, at the^nd of 
a month, Philippe was convalescent, his mother ^^Idly 
explained to him that the expenses of hits illnesr ^t^ 
ab^rbed all her ready money; henceforth she must 
for her living, and she entreated him in the msst affec¬ 
tionate manner to rejoin the army and provide for 
self, 

^You might have saved yourself your sermon/ 
Philippe, looking at his mother with eyes cold from 
utter indifference. ‘ 1 have very clearly seen that neither 
you nor my brother love me in the least. I am alone in 
the world now ! W^ll, I prefer it so.** 

‘ prove yourself worthy to be loved/ replied the poor 
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mother, wounded to the quick, ‘and we shall love you 
again/ 

‘Fiddlesticks I ’ said he, interrupting her. 

He took his old hat, all worn at the edges, and his 
stick, stuck the hat over his ear, and went downstairs 
whistlii^. 

‘^kilippe ! where are you ofF to without any money ? ’ 
cried'^ mother, who could not restrain her tears. 

^'iShe held out a hundred francs done up in paper. 
Philippe came up the steps he had gone down and took 
the mpney. 

‘ Al^ you do not kiss me ? ’ said she, melting into tears. 

He clasped her to his breast, without any of the eiFusive 
feelings which alone gives value to a kiss. 

‘ And where are you going ? ’ said Agathe. 

^iTo Florentine, Giroudeau’s mistress. They really 
arc firiends ! ’ he replied coarsely. 

He Went. Agathe returned to her room, her knees 
quaking, her eyes dim, her heart in a vice. She fell on 
her knees, besought G^d to protect her unnatural sdri, 
and abdicated the burthen of motherhood. 

February 1822 Madame Bridau had established 
hersHf^p the bedroom formerly occupied by Philippe, 
over^ kitchen of her third-floor rooms. The painter’s 
bfidnpipn and studio were on the opposite side of the 
lan^g. V Seeing his mother reduced so low, Joseph was 
detmnined that she should be as comfortable as possible. 
After his brother had left he took the arrangement of 
in hand, and gave it an artistic stamp. He put 
in a ‘ £^et j the bed, very simply arranged, but with 
exquisite taste, had a character of monastic simplicity. 
The walls, hung with cheap chintz, judiciously chosen of a 
colour to Wmonise with the furniture, which was cleaned 
to look like new, made the little room look neat and 
elegant. He had a door made to shut in the landmg, 
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and hung it with a curtain* The window was tcnetied 
hy a blind that subdued the light. Thus, though the 
poor mother’s life was restricted to the simplest expression 
which a woman’s life in Pans can be reduced to, Agathe 
was at any rate better ofF than anybody in a similar 
position, thanks to her son. 

To spare his mother the worst fetiguesof housi^lbi^ing) 
Joseph took her to dine every day at a table ht the 
Rue de Beaune frequented by ladies of respectnlnlity, 
deputies, and men of title, where the charge for each 
person was ninety francs a month. Agathe, having 
only the breakfast to provide, fell into the same habits 
for her son as she had kept up for his father. In ^te of 
Joseph’s pious hbs, she somehow found out that hex dinner 
cost about a hundred francs a month. Horrified |by this 
enormous expenditure, and never supposing that 
son could earn much by ^ painting naked women,' byiiihe 
influence of her director, the Abbe Loraux, she obt^ned 
the promise of a place with seven hundred francs a year, 
in a lottery-ticket office granted by Government to the 
Comtesse de Bauvan, the widow of a Chouan leader. 

These lottery offices, bestowed on widows who had 
friends at Court, not unfrequently were the whole 
support of a family who managed the business 
But, under the Restoration, the difficulty of finding 
rewards in the gift of a constitutional Governmem^ all 

the services that had been done, led to the practice ^f 
giving to impoverished ladies of rank not one, but Wo, 
such lottery-ticket o£Bces, of which the emoluments 
might be from six to ten thousand francs. In such c^i$e$ 
the widow of a general or a nobleman did ntn;.|Wp 
the ticket-office herself; she had managers 
sort of partnership. When tliese managers weie aO'' 
married men they could not help having a clerk under 
them, for the office always had to be kept open till 
midnight, and the accounts required by the Minister uf 
Finance were very elaborate. 
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Comtesse dc Bauvan, to whom the Abbe Loraux 
explained Madame Bridau’s position, promised that if her 
present manager should leave, Agathe should have the 
reversion ; meanwhile she bargained for a salary of six 
hundred francs for the widow. Compelled to be at her 
work b^ ten in the morning, poor Agathe had scarcely 
time to dine ; she returned to her office at seven in the 
evening, and never stirred out again before midnight. 
Never once for two years did Joseph to call for his 
mother and take her home, and he often fetched her to 
dinner. His fnends would see him leave the Opera, the 
Italtens, or the most splendid drawing-rooms, to be in 
the Rue Vivienne before midnight. 

Aga^e soon fell into the monotonously regular way of 
life, which often is a comfort and support to sorrow- 
stricken souls. In the morning, after tidying her room, 
wl^e there were now no cats or little birds, she cooked 
the breakfast at a corner of her fireplace, and laid it in 
• the studio, where she ate it with her son* She then 
arranged Joseph’s bedroom, took off her fire, and brought 
her sewing into the studio, sitting by the little stove, 
and leaving the room if he had a visitor or a model. 
Though she knew nothing of art or its processes, 
idbe liked the stillness of the place. In this matter 
she jmade no advance; she affected nothing; she 
was always greatly astonished at the importance 
attached to colour, composition, and drawing. When 
one of the members of Joseph’s little club, or one of his 
art^ friends, was discussing such matters—Schinner, 
Bierre Grassou, or Leon de Lora, a very young student 
t^lll^lmown by the name of Mistigris—she would come 
annlook on attentively, and never discover what could 
give occumon to such big words and hot arguments. 

She made her son’s linen, mended his stockings and 
socks; ^e even went so far as to clean his pallette, collect 
his painting-rags, and keep the studio in order. And 
seeing his motW so intelligently careful of these little 
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details, Joseph loaded her with kindness. If the mother 
and son did not meet half-way on questions of art, they 
were closely united by aiFection. 

The mother had a scheme. One morning when ^e 
had made much of Joseph while he was sketching an 
enormous picture—^which he subsequently painted, but 
which fell flat—she ventured to say aloud— 

' Oh, dear ! I wonder what he is doing ? * 

<Who?* 

* Philippe.’ 

^ By Jove! the fellow is having a hard time. It will 
do him good.’ 

*• But he has had hard times before, and perhaps that 
was what spoilt him for us. If he were happy, he would 
be good,’ 

‘My dear mother, you fancy that he was in distress 
while he was away, but you are mistaken ; he lived at 

his ease in New York, as he still does here- * 

‘But if he were in want, near us, that would hr 
dreadful-' 

‘ Yes,* said Joseph ; ‘and for my part, I am willing to 
give him money, but 1 will not see him. He killed poor 
Aunt Descoings.’ 

‘Then you would not paint his portrait ? ’ 

‘For you, mother, I would suffer martyrdom. I 
would remember only the one fact that he is my brother.* 
‘His portrait as a Captain of Dragoons, on horseback f ’ 

‘ Well, I have a fine horse there, copied from Gros/and 
I do not know what to do with it.* f 

‘ Then go to his friend and find out what is become of 
him.* ^ 

‘Iwiil.’ 

Agathe rose ; her scissors, everything fell on the door ^ 
she came to kiss Joseph on his forehead and shed two 
tears on his hair. 

‘ That boy is your passion,* said he. ‘ We all have 
our lU-starred pas'iion I * 
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That evening Joseph went to the Rue du Sentier at 
about four o’clock, and there he found his brother, filling 
Giroudeau’s place. The elder captain of Dragoons had 
been transferred as cashier to a weekly paper managed by 
his nephew. Though Finot was still proprietor of the 
little daily paper for which he had issued shares, though 
the shares were all in his own hands, the ostensible 
owner and editor was a friend of his named Lousteau, the 
8 on,^as it happened, of the sub-delegate from Issoudun 
on whom Bridau’s grandfather (Doctor Rouget) had 
wanted to be revenged, and consequently Madame 
Hochon’s nephew. 

To oblige his uncle, Finot had given him Philippe as 
deputy,^ Paying him, however, only half the salary. 
Every <hy at five o’clock Giroudeau checked the balance 
and carried off the money taken during the day. Colo- 
quint^ the old soldier who served as messenger, and 
who 1 ^ the errands, also kept an eye on Major Philippe. 
Philippe, however, was behaving himself. A salary of six 
hundred francs and a pension of five hundred were enough 
for him to live on, ail the more because a fire was provided 
for him during the day, and in the evenings he could go 
to the play on the free list, so he had nothing to pay for 
but food and lodging, Coloquinte was going out, 
loaded with stamped papers, and Philippe was brushing 
his green linen o^ce cufis, when Joseph walked in. 

^XfOrd ! Here is the brat,* said Philippe. ‘Well, we 
will ^ine together; you shall come to the Opera, Florine 
and Florentine have a box. 1 am going with Giroudeau; 
vou will be of the party, and I will introduce you to 
Nathan.’ 

He todc up his loaded cane, and wetted the end of a 
cigar. 

' ‘ 1 cannot avail myself of your inviution ; I must look 
after my mother. We dine at a table d'^hbte' 

‘ Well, and how is she, poor dear thing ? * 

‘ She is pretty w<^lV ^Id the painter. ‘ 1 have made a 
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new portrait of my father and one of Aunt Descoings, I 
have hnisbed one of myself, and 1 should like to give 
my mother one of you in uniform of the Imperial 
Dragoon Guards.’ 

* All right.’ 

* But you must come and sit-* 

^ I am obliged to be here, in this hen-coop, every day 
from nine till five.* 

* Two Sundays will be enough.’ 

* All right, young ’un,’ replied Napoleon’s ercwhile 
staff-officer, as he lighted his cigar at the porter’s lamp. 

When Joseph described Philippe’s position to his 
mother, as they went together to their dinner in the Rue 
de Beaune, he felt her hand tremble on his arm $ joy 
lighted up the faded face} the poor woman drew bre^ 
as though she had been relieved of some enormous 
burden. Next day she was full of little attentions for 
Joseph, prompted by her happiness and gratitude I she 
dressed his studio with flowers, and bought two vases. 

The first Sunday when Philippe was to sit, Agathe 
took care to provide an excellent bicakfast. She placed 
everything on the table, not forgetting a flask of brandy, 
not more than half full. She then hid herself behind a 
screen, in which she made a small hole. The ex-dragpon 
had sent his uniform the day before, and she could not 
refrain from hugging it. When Philippe mounted, in 
full dress, on one of the stuffed horses kept by saddlers, 
which Joseph had hired, Agathe, not to betray ht^self, 
was obliged to hide the slight noise of her weeping under 
the voices of the two brothers as they talked. 

Philippe sat for two hours before and two hours 
breakfast. At three in the afternoon be put on nis 
ordinary dress, and, while smoking a cigar, again invited 
his brother to dine with him at the Palais Royal. He 
jingled the gold in his pockets. 

^ No,’ said Joseph. < You frighten me when 1 see yon 
with gold about you.’ 
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* By Heaven ! Then jrou still have a bad opinion of 
me here?* roared the Lieutenant-Colonel in a voice of 
thun<kr. ‘ Do you think a man can never save ? * 

* No, no,’ said Agathe, coming out of her hiding-place, 
and kissing her son. ^ We will go and dine with him, 
Joseph.* 

Joseph dared not scold his mother; he dressed, and 
Philippe took them to the Rue Montorgueuil, where, at 
the Rocher de Cancale, he gave them a splendid dinner, 
for which the bill ran up to a hundred francs. 

‘The Devil!* said Joseph uneasily. ‘With a salary 
of eleven hundred francs a year you manage, like Ponchard 
in the Dame Blanche^ to save enough to purchase an estate! ’ 

‘ Pooh, 1 am in luck,’ said the dragoon, who had drunk 
an enormous quantity of wine. 

On hearing this speech, made on the doorstep just as 
they were getting into a hackney coach to go to the 
play —Philippe had proposed to take his mother to 
Circus, the only entertainment of the kind allowed 
her by her director—^Joseph tightened his hand on his 
mother’s arm. Agathe at once said she felt unwell, and 
declined to go to the theatre, so Philippe took her and 
his brother to the Rue Mazarine. When she found 
henj^lf alone with Joseph in their attic, she sat long lost 
in thought. 

On me next Sunday Philippe came again to sit. This 
time his mother sat in the room with the brothers. She 
brought in the breakfast, and could ask the trooper various 
questions. She then learnt that the nephew of her 
motto's old friend, Madame Hochon, figured in a small 
way In literature. Philippe and his ally Giroudeau lived 
in the society of journalists, actresses, and publishers, and, 
as cashiers, met with some respect. Philippe, who always 
took drams of kirsch while sitting after bre^fast, talked 
freely. He boasted of becoming a person of importance 
again ere long. But at a question from Joseph as to his 
pecuniary means he kept silence. 
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As it happened, the next day was a great holiday, and 
the paper was not to come out, so Philippe, to get the 
thing done with, proposed to come and sit again on the 
morrow. Joseph explained to him that the Salon would 
open before long, that he had not money enough to buy 
frames for his pictures, and could only earn it by finishing 
a copy of a Rubens required by a picture-dealer named 
Magus. The original belonged to a rich Swiss banker, 
who had lent it only for ten days. Next day would be 
the last; it was therefore absolutely necessary to put off 
the sitting till the following Sunday. 

* And that is it ? ’ said Philippe, looking at a painting 
by R ubens that stood on an easel. 

‘ Yes,* said Joseph. ‘ That is worth twenty thousand 
francs. That is what genius can do. There are such 
squares of canvas that are worth a hundred thousand 
francs.’ 

‘ Well, I like your copy best,* said the dragoon.' 

* It is fresher,* said Joseph, laughing j ‘ but my copy is 
only worth one thousand francs. I must have to-morrow 
to give the old tone and look of the original, that they 
may be indistinguishable.’ 

‘ Good-bye, mother,’ said Philippe, embracing Agathe, 
‘ till next Sunday.’ 

On the following day Elic Magus was to come forliis 
copy. A friend of Joseph’s, who often worked for the 
dealer, Pierre Grassou, wished to see the copy finished. 
To play him a trick, Joseph put his copy, glazed with a 
particuLir varnish, in the place of the original, which he 
set up on his easel. Pierre Grassou de Fouger^ was 
completely taken in, and amazed at this extraordlmaty 
imitation. 

‘ Will you take in old Magus ? * said Pierre Grassou. 

‘ That remains to be seen,* said Joseph. 

But the dealer oid not come, and it was late« Agathc 
was to dine with Madame Desioches, who had just lost 
her husband) so Joseph proposed to Grassou to come 
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and dmc at his tabU d*hke» On going out he left the 
key of the studio, as he always did, with the woman who 
kept the house door. 

* I am going to sit to my brother this evening,* said 
Philippe to this woman an hour later. ‘ He will be in 
presently, and I will wait for him in the studio.* 

The woman gave him the key. Philippe went up, 
took the copy, thinking it was the original, came down, 
gave back the key, explaining that he had forgotten 
something, and went off with the Rubens to sell it for 
three thousand francs. He had taken the precaution of 
telling Elie Magus, from his brother, not to call till the 
next day. At night, when Joseph came in after fetching 
his mother from Madame Desri»ches*, the porter told him 
of Phi]ippe*s vagaries, coming away almost as soon as he 
had gone in. 

*lf he has not had the good taste to take the copy, 
I am a ruined man ! * exclaimed the painter, at once 
guessing the theft. He flew up the three flights of 
stairs and into the studio, and exclaimed, ‘ Thank God * 
He has been what he will be to the end —sl fool and a 
knave.’ 

Agathe, who had followed Joseph, did not understand 
thU exclamation; but when her son explained it, she 
sitSply stood still, dry-eyed. 

* I have but one son f ’ she said in a weak voice. 

*We have alw^ avoided disgracing him before 

strangers,* replied j^eph. ‘But we must now tell the 
porter he is never to be admitted. Henceforth we must 
carry yur keys.—I will finish the portrait from memory, 
thc|t! is little to be done to it.* 

‘ Leave it as it is; it would make me too unhappy,’ 
relied his mother, stricken to the heart, and appalled by 
such meanness. 

Philippe knew what the price of this copy was needed 
for, knew the gulf of difficulty into which he was fling¬ 
ing his brother, and nothing had deterred him. After 

G 
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this last crime, Agathe would never mention Philippe; 
her hce assumed a look of bitter, deep, and concentrated 
despair. One thought was killing hpr. 

^ Some day,* she said to herself, ^ we shall see the name 
of Bridau in the criminal courts.’ 

Two months after this, just before Agathe entered 
on her duties at the lottery office, a soldier called one 
morning to see Madame Bridau, who was at breakfast 
with Joseph, announcing himself as a friend of Philippe’s 
on urgent business. 

When Giroudeau mentioned his name the mother and 
son quailed, all the more because the ex-dragoon had a 
rough, weather-beaten sailor’s countenance that was any¬ 
thing rather than reassuring. His ashy grey eyes, his pie¬ 
bald moustache, the remaining tufts of hair brushed up 
round his butter-coloured bald head, had an indescribably 
unwholesome and licentious look. He wore an old iron- 
grey overcoat, with the rosette of an officer of the Legion 
of Honour; it was buttoned with difficulty over a 
stomach like a cook’s, quite in keeping with a mouth 
that opened from ear to ear, and broad shoulders. This 
frame was carried on a paii of thin legs. His complexion, 
with the high colour on the cheek-bones, betrayed a 
jovial life. The lower part of his cheeks was deeply 
wrinkled, and overlapped his worn black velvet collar. 
Among other decorative touches, the ex-dragoon had in 
his ears an enormous pair of gold earrings. 

^ What a sot! ’ said Joseph to himself. 

‘ Madame,’ said Finot’s uncle and cashier, ‘ vour son is 
in such an unfortunate predicament that bis friends 
cannot help applying to you to beg you to share the 
very considerable expenses he involves them in. He can 
no longer do his work for the paper; and Mademoiselle 
Florentine of the Porte Saint-Martin has given him a 
room in a miserable attic in the Rue Vejiiddme, where 
she lives. Philippe is dying ^ if you and his brother 
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cannot pay for the doctor and the medicine, we be 
obiig^ for his own sake and cure, to have him taken to 
the Capucins. But we will keep him ourselves for three 
hundred francs; he must positively have a nurse; he goes 
out in the evening while Mademoiselle Florentine is at 
the theatre, and he takes irritant drinks, bad for his 
malady, and contrary to rule. And we are attached to 
him; it really makes us unhappy. The poor fellow has 
pledged his pension for three years ; a substitute has been 
found for the moment to fill his place, and he gets no 
py. But he will kill himself, Madame, if we cannot put 
him in the asylum kept by Doctor Dubois. It is a 
decent place, and the charge is ten francs a day. Floren¬ 
tine and I will pay for half a month*s treatment there, do 
you py the rest. . . . Come, it will not be for more 
than two months.’ 

^Indeed, Monsieur, as a mother I cannot but be 
eternally grateful for all you are doing for my son,’ 
replied Agathe. ‘ But that son has cut himself oft from 
my affection; and as for money—I have none. To 
avoid being a burden on this son, who works night and 
day, and is killing himself, who deserves all hjs mother’s 
love, I am going, the day after to-morrow, into a lottery- 
ticket office as assistant clerk.—At my age! ’ 

• And you, young man ? * said the trooper to Joseph. 
‘Come, will not you do as much for your brother as a 
dancer at the Porte Saint-Martin and an old soldier-? * 

‘Look here !’ said Joseph, out of patience. ‘Would 
you like me to tell you in the plainest language what 
was, the purpose of your visit ? You came to try to 
ili^e US.’ 

‘Well, then, to-morrow your brother will go to the 
hospital.* 

‘ He will be very well looked after,’ said Joseph. ‘ If 
ever 1 should be in the same plight, 1 should go there 
myself f’ 

Giroitdeau went away, much disappointed, but also 
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very seriously grieved at having to send a man who ha^ 
been on Napoleon’s staff at the battle of Montereau to 
the hospital of the Capucins. 

Three months after this, one morning towards the 
end of July, Agathe, on her way to her office, crossing 
the Pont Neuf to save the toll of a sou on the Pont "des 
Arts, saw a man lounging by the shops of the Qua! de 
i’Ecole as she walked along by the river parapet. He 
wore the livery of the second degree of poverty, and she 
was startled, for she thought he resembled Philippe. 

There are, in fact, three degrees of poverty in Paris. 
First, that of the men who keep up appearances, and 
who have the future before them ; the poverty of young 
men, artists, men of the world who are down on their 
luck. The symptoms of this kind of want are visible 
only to the microscope of the most practised observer. 
These people constitute the knighthood of poverty j they 
still ride in a cab. In the second rank are old men, to 
whom everything is a matter of indifference, who, in the 
month of June, display the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour on an alpaca coat. This is the poverty of old 
annuitants, old clerks living at Saintc-Perine, careless 
now about their appearance. Last comes poverty in 
rags, the poverty of the common people, and the most 
poetical of all; studied ^ Callot and Hogarth, by 
Murillo, Charlet, Raffet, Gavarni, Meissonier; adored 
and cultivated by Art, especially at the Carnival! 

The man in whom the unhappy Agathe fancied she 
recognised her son had, as it were, one foot on each of 
these two lowest steps. She saw a horribly starcbless 
collar, a mangy hat, broken and patched boots, a thread* 
bare overcoat with buttons that had lost their mould, 
while their empty gaping or twisted ^ins matched the 
torn pockets and greasy collar. Traces of flue on the 
cloth plainly revealed that if there were anything in those - 
pockets, it could only be dust. Out of a pair of ripped 
kon-grey trousers the man drew hands as dirty as a 
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workman’s. Over his breast a knitted woollen under¬ 
vest, tawny with long wear, of which the sleeves came 
below those of the coat, and the edge was pulled outside 
the trousers^ served visibly and undoubtedly as a substi¬ 
tute for linen. Philippe wore a shade over his eyes of 
green silk stretched on wire. His head, almost bald, 
his colour, and hollow cheeks showed that he had just 
come out of that dreadful hospital. 

His blue military coat, though white at the seams, still 
displayed his Rosette. Thus every passer-by looked at 
this veteran, a victim of the Government no doubt, 
with curiosity, mingled with pity; for the Rosette 
attracted the eye, and suggested honourable fears for the 
Legion of Honour, even in the most rabid ultras. At 
that time, though an attempt had been made to cast a 
slur on the Order by reckless promotions, not more than 
fifty-three thousand persons in France had the right to 
display it. 

Agathe was thrilled to the marrow. Though she 
could not possibly love this son of hers, she still could 
suffer acutely through him. Touched by a last gleam of 
motherly feeling, she shed tears as she saw the dashing 
staff-officer make as though he would go into a tobac¬ 
conist’s to buy a cigar, and stop on the threshold; he 
had felt in his pockets and found nothing. Agathe 
hastily crossed the road, drew out her purse, pushed it 
into Philippe’s hand, and fled as if she had committed a 
crime. 

For two days after she could eat nothing; she con¬ 
stantly saw before her the horrible vision of her son dying 
of hunger in Paris. 

* When he has spent the money in my purse, who will 
give him any ? ’ thought she. ‘ Giroudeau was not 
deceiving us; Philippe has just come out of the hospital.' 

She no longer was her poor aunt’s murderer, the 
scourge ot the family, the domestic thief, the gambler, 
drunwd, low debauchee; what she saw was a discharged 
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patient dying of hunger, a smoker bereft of tobacco. At 
seveti-and-forty she looked like a woman of seventy. Her 
eyes grew dim in tears and prayer. 

But this was not the last blow to be dealt her by this 
dreadful son; her worst anticipations were to be realised. 
A conspiracy was discovered of officers on service^ and 
the paragraphs of the MmiUur containing the details of 
the arrests were shouted in the streets. In the recesses 
of her little coop, in the lottery office in the Rue 
Vivienne, Agathe heard the name of Philippe Bridau. 
She fainted away; and the head>clerk, understanding her 
grief and the necessity for her taking some action, gave 
her a fortnight’s leave of absence. 

‘Ah, my dear ! We, with our austerity, have driven 
him to this,’ she said to Joseph, as she went to lie down. 

‘ I will go to see Desroches,* said Joseph. 

The artist went ofF to place his brother’s case in the 
hands of Desroches, who was regarded as the craftiest 
and astutest attorney in Paris, and who had rendered good 
service to various persons of importance, among others to 
des Lupeaulx,at that time Chief Secretary in a Minister’s 
office. Meanwhile Giroudeau came to call on the 


widow, who trusted him this time. 

‘ Madame,’ said he, ‘ find twelve thousand francs, and 
your son will be released for want of evidence. We 


have only to purchase the silence of two witnesses.’ 

‘ 1 will get them,’ said the poor mother, not knowing 
how or whence. 


Inspired by the danger, she wrote to her godmother 
Madame Hochon to beg them of Jcan-Jacques Rouget, 
to save Philippe. If Rouget should refuse, she entreated 
Madame Hochon to lend her the money, promising to 
repay it in two years. By return of post she received 
the following letter ;— 


‘ My dear Child, —Though your brother has, first 
and last, forty thousand francs a year, to say nothing of 
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the money he has saved in the last seventeen years, which 
Monsieur Hochon estimates at more than six hundred 
thousand francs, he will not spend two farthings on the 
nephews he has never seen. As for me—you cannot 
know that so long as my husband lives I shall never 
have six francs to call my own. Hochon is the greatest 
miser in Issoudun; 1 do not know what he does with 
his money; he does not give his grandchildren twenty 
francs in a year. To borrow it 1 should have to ask his 
leave, and he would not give it. 1 have not even 
attempted to speak with your brother, who keeps a 
woman, whose very humble servant he is. It is pitiable 
to see how the poor man is treated in his own house 
when he has a sister and nephews. 

‘ I have hinted to you several times that your presence 
at Issoudun might save your brother, and rescue from 
the clutches of that hussy a fortune of forty or even 
sixty thousand francs a year \ but you do not answer me, 
or seem not to have understood me. So 1 write to you 
to-day without any circumlocution. I sympathise 
deeply with the misfortune that has come upon you, 
but 1 can give you nothing but pit), my dearest child. 

‘ This is why I can do nothing to help you : Hochon, 
at the age of eighty-hve, eats his four meals a day, sups 
ofF hard-boiled eggs and salad, and is as brisk as a rabbit. 
I shall have lived all my days—for he will write my 
epitaph—^without ever having had twenty francs in my 
purse. If you like to come to Issoudun to combat the 
influence of your brother’s concubine, though there are 
good reasons why Rouget should not receive you into his 
house, I shall And it difficult to obtain my husband’s per¬ 
mission to invite you to mine. Still, you can come; he 
will give way on that point. I know a way or getting 
what I want in some things, and that is by talking of my 
will. This seems to me so atrocious that I have never 
yet had recourse to it; but for you I would do the im¬ 
possible. I hope your Philippe will get out of the scrape, 
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especially if you have a good advocate; but come to 
Issoudun as soon as you can. Remember that your 
brother, at fifty-seven, is older and more frail than 
Monsieur Hochon. So the case is urgent. 

^ Already there are rumours of a will depriving you of 
your inheritance; but by Monsieur Hochon’s account 
there is yet time to procure its revocation. 

^ Farewell, my little Agathe. God be with you. And 
rely on your godmother too, for she loves you. 

* Maximiliekne Hochok, nee Lousteau.* 

‘ P,S ,—Has my nephew Etienne, who writes for the 
papers, and is intimate, I am told, with your son Philippe, 
ever been to pay his respects to you i —But only come, 
and we will talk about him.* 

This letter gave Agathe much to think about; of 
course she showed it to Joseph, to whom she was obliged 
to confide Giroudeau’s suggestion. The artist, who was 
cautious when his brother was concerned, pointed out to 
his mother that she ought to lay it aU before Desroches. 
Sti uck by the truth of this remark, she and her son went 
next day, at six in the morning, to call on Desroches in 
the Rue de Bussy. 

The lawyer, as lean as his lather before him, with a 
harsh voice, a coarse skin, pitiless eyes, and a face like a 
ferret’s lickin? the blood of murdered chickens off its 
lips, sprang like a tiger when he heard of Giroudeau’s 
caU. 

* Bless me, mother Bridau,’ he cried in his shrill, hard 
voi ce, ‘ how long will you continue to be the dupe of 
your cursed scoundrel of a son ? Do not give him a 
farthing. 1 will be responsible for Philippe; it is to 
save him in the future that I shall leave him to the 
sentence of the superior Court. You quail at the idea 
of his being found guilty, but God grant that his 
counsel may fail to get him off. You, go to Issoudun; 
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save your fortune and that of your children. If you do 
not sutc^d, if your brother has made his will in that 
woman’s favour, and you cannot get him to revoke it—- 
well, at any rate, collect the materials for proving undue 
influence, and I will conduct the case. But there I 
You are too good a woman to know how to And out the 
grounds for such an action. In the holidays I will go 
myself to Issoudun—if 1 possibly can.’ 

And this ^1 will go myself’ made the artist shiver in 
his skin. 

Desroches winked at Joseph as a sign that he should 
let his mother go downstairs first, and detained him for 
an instant. 

^ Your brother is a base wretch \ he, voluntarily or in¬ 
voluntarily, is the cause of the discovery of the conspiracy ^ 
for the rascal is so cunning that it is impossible to find 
out the truth about it. I^ol or traitor—I leave you to 
choose between them. He will no doubt be placed under 
the eye of the detective police; but that is all. Be quite 
easy $ 1 alone know even this much. Hurry off to 
Issoudun with your mother. You have all your wits 5 
try to save the inheritance.’ 

‘Come, poor mother, Desroches is right,* said Joseph, 
rejoining Agathe on the stairs. ‘ 1 have sold my 
pictures; let us set out for le Berry, as you have a fort¬ 
night’s leave.’ 

Having written to her godmother to announce their 
arrival, Agathe and Joseph started next day for Issoudun, 
leaving Philippe to his fate. The diligence went down 
the Rue de I’Enfer to take the Orleans road. When 
Agathe saw the Luxembourg, whither Philippe had been 
transferred, she could not help saying— 

‘ After ^1, but for the Allies he would not be there 
now! ’ 

Many sons would have given an impatient shrug or 
smiled in pi^; but Joseph, who was alone with her in 
the coup£ of diligence, threw his arm round her, 
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jand |^rfes$ed her to his hearty sa 3 ring, ^ Oh, mother! jm 
are a mother as Raphael was a painterl And ym alwa^Fi 
will be a dear goose of a mother! * 

Aroused from her troubles by the amusement of the 
journey, Madame Bridau was presently obliged to think 
of the purpose of her visit. Of course, she re<*read 
Madame Hochon*s letter, which had so strongly excited 
Desroches. Struck by such words as ^concubine* and 
‘ hussy,* traced by the pen of an old woman of seventy, 
as pious as she was respectable, to designate the woman 
who was absorbing Jean-Jacques Rouget*s fortune, while 
he himself was spoken of as a poor creature, she began to 
wonder how her presence at Issoudun could avail to save 
her inheritance. Joseph, an artist, poor and disinterested, 
knew little of the law, and his mother’s exclamation 
puzzled him. 

^ Before sending us off to protect our inheritance, our 
friend Desroches would have done well to explain to us 
how we can be robbed of it,* said he. 

‘ So far as my memory serves me—but my head was 
full of the notion of Philippe in prison, without a pipe 
even perhaps, and on the eve of standing his trial before 
the superior court’—^said Agathe, ‘I fancy Desroches 
said we were to collect materials for an action against 
undue influence if it should appear that my brother has 
made his will in favour of this —this—woman.’ 

*A good joke for Desroches !* cried Joseph. *Wcll, 
if we can make nothing of it, 1 will ask him to go him^* 
self* 

^Do not let us rack our brains for nothing,* said 
Agathe. *When we are there, my godmother will 
advise us.’ 

This conversation, held at the moment when, after 
changing coach at Orleans, Madame Bndau and Joseph 
were entering the district of Sologne, sufliciently betrays 
the incapacity of both the artist and his mother to play 
the part the terrible attorney had assigned to them. 
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But on retoming to Issoudun after an absence of thirty, 
yea% Agathe found the manners of the place so sdtered, 
thatu slight sketch of the lift of the town is indispensable. 
Without such a picture, it would be difficult to under¬ 
stand Madame Hochon’s real heroism in trying to help 
her god-daughter, or Jean-Jacques Rouget*s extraordinary 
position. 

Though the doctor had made his son regard Agathe 
as a stranger, still, in a brother, there was something 
rather extraordinary in living for thirty years without 
giving his sister any sign of his existence. This silence 
must evidently have its cause in some unusual circum¬ 
stances which any relations but Agathe and Joseph would 
long since have insisted on knowing. And, in fact, 
there was a certain connection between the state of the 
town and the Bridaus’ concerns, which will come to light 
in the course of this narrative. 

With all due respect to Paris, Issoudun is one of the 
oldest towns in France. Notwithstanding historical 
prqudice, which insists on regarding the Emperor Probus 
as the Noah of Gaul, Cxsar writes of the fine wine of 
Champ-Fort (de Campo Forti), one of the finest vintages 
of Issoudun. Rigord mentions the town in terms which 
allow of no doubt as to its large population and extensive 
commerce. Still, these two authorities would give 
Issoudun a moderate antiquity in comparison with its 
really immense age. Excavations, lately made by a 
learned archaeologist of the town. Monsieur Armand 
Peremet, have led to the discovery of a basilica of the 
fifth century—probably the only example in France— 
under the famous tower of Issoudun. This church pre¬ 
serves in the materials of which it is built the record of 
a previous civilisation; for the stones are those of a 
Roman temple of earlier date. And, indeed, the 
researches of this antiquary show that Issoudun, like all 
French towns of which the name, ancient or modern, 
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ends in dun s; dmum^ contains in its name a ceitificate 

nadve origin. The syllable dun^ Ittadiing t$' every 
hill consecrated to the religion of the Druids, sbows% to 
have been a Celtic military and religious centre.. Hie 
Romans then may have built at the foot of the Dun 
of the Gauls a temple to Isis; hence, according to 
Chaumon, the name of the town, Is-sous-dun 
under*hill}—Is* being an abbreviated form of Ins. 

Richard Coeur de Lion undoubtedly built the funous 
tower, where he coined money, over a basilica of the 
fifth century, the third sanctuary of the third religion of 
this ancient city. He made use of the church as a base 
which he needed to add to the height of his ramparts, 
and preserved it by covering it with his feudal foittiica^ 
tions as with a cloak. Issoudun next became the seat 
of the transient authority of the Routiers and Cottireauit^ 
bands of brigands with which Henry iL opposed his son 
Richard when he rebelled as Count of Poitou. The 
history of Aquitaine, not having been written by the Bene¬ 
dictines, will now probably never be written, as there are 
no more Benedictines. Hence it is well to throw every 
possible light on these archaeological obscurities whenever 
an opportunity offers. 

There is still further evidence of the ancient im¬ 
portance of Issoudun in the use made of the little 
Tournemine river, which has been raised for a consider¬ 
able distance on an aqueduct several yards above the 
natural level of the Theols, the stream that encircles the 
town. This work is, beyond question, due to Roman 
engineers. Finally, the quarter lying to the north of the 
castle is intersected by a road known for two thousand 
years as the Rue de Rome; and the inhalntants of the 
suburb, who are certainly of a quite distinct type in 
race, blood, and features, call themselves the direct 
descendants of the Romans. They are almost all vine¬ 
dressers, and singularly stern in their manners, owing, 
perhaps, to their origin, and perhaps also to thw 
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triumpl^ over the Qottereaux and Routters^ whom they 
cscteinnlMted in the twelfth century in the plain of 
ChsiOst. 

After the outbreak in 1830, France was too much 
agitated to pay any attention to the rebellion among the 
vine^gfowers of Issoudun, which was very serious, though 
the details were never published, and for very good reasons. 
In the first place, the citizens of Issoudun would not 
allow any troops to enter the city. They chose to be 
responsible for it themselves, after the usage and traditions 
of the citizen-class in the Middle Ages. The authorities 
were forced to succumb to a populace supported by six 
or seven thousand vine-dressers, who had burnt all the 
archives and the tax-offices, and who went from street to 
street, dragging about an excise officer of the octroi, 
$a3ring at each lamp-chain, * This is the place to hang 
him.’—The unhappy man was delivered from these 
wretches by the National Guard, who saved his life by 
taking him to prison on the pretext of trying him. The 
General of the forces only got in by coming to terms with 
the vine-dressers, and it needed some courage to walk 
through iMt mob; for as soon as he appeared outside the 
Town-hall a man of the Roman suburb put his pruning 
scythe—a large curved knife at the end of a pole used for 
lopping trees—round his neck, crying out, ‘ No more 
tax-^therers, or we yield nothing,’ And the labourer 
woiJd have pruned off the head of a man whom sixteen 
years of fighting had spared, but for the prompt inter¬ 
vention of one of the leaders of the rebellion, who obtained 
a promise that the Chambers should be asked to suppress 
the ‘cellar-rats’—or excise men. 

In the fourteenth century Issoudun could still boast of 
sevmteen thousand inhabitants^ the remnant of a popu¬ 
lation of nearly double that number in Rigord’s time. 
Charles vii. had a residence there; it still exists, and was 
known as the Matson du roy so late as the eighteenth 
century. This town, at that time the central mart of 
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the wool-tr$^e, supplied the greater pan of Europe with 
the raw material, beades maituhicturing it large 
scale into cloth, hats, and excellent gloves, S^d 
Quvreautin. In the time of Louis xiv. Issmidun, the 
birthplace of Baron and of Bourdaloue, was alwi^s men¬ 
tioned as a home of elegance, pure Frendh, and good 
society. Poupart, the priest, in his History of Sanetrre^ 
speaks of the inhabitants of Issoudun as remarkable 
among all the natives of le Berry Tor their acumen and 
mother-wit. 

At the present day this brilliancy and wit have totally 
disappeared. Issoudun, though its wide extent bears, 
witness to its former importance, claims but tw^ve 
thousand souls, including the vine-dressers of four extent* 
sive suburbs—Saint-Paterne, Vilatte, Rome, and let 
Alouettes, little towns in themselves. The inhabitants, 
like those of Versailles, have elbow-room in the streets. 
Issoudun still is the centre of the wool-trade of le Berry, 
a business now in danger from the improvements which 
are being generally introduced in the breed of sheep 
which the Berrichon will not adopt. The vineyards of 
Issoudun yield a wine which is consumed in two depart¬ 
ments ; and which, if it were only made as wine is made 
in Burgundy and Gascony, would be one of the best 
vintages in P'rance. But, alas! ‘We do as our lathers 
did! ’—that is the law of the land. So the vine-growers 
leave the stalks in the liquor during fermentation, which 
ruins the flavour of a wine that might be the source of 
renewed wealth, and an opening for the industry of the 
district. Thanks to the roughness communicated to the 
wine by the wood, and which is said to diminish with 
age, it may be kept for a century I This reason, assigned 
by the vine-grower, is important enough to the science 
of the manufacture to be recorded here; Gutlkume 
le Breton has, in fact, celebrated this property in a few 
lines in his Phiiippide, 

Thus the decay of Issoudun is accounted for by its 
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permse stagnatioiij carried to imbecility, as one single 
fact wiHshow. When the direct road was contemplated 
frctf Paris to Toulouse, it was obvious that it should run 
from Vierzon to Chdteauroux, past Issoudun. This is 
shorter than the line actually taken by Vatan. But the 
bigwigs of the town, and the Municipal Council of 
Issoudun—which, it is said, still sits—petitioned for its 
passing through Vatan; objecting that if their town lay 
on the high road, the price of provisions would rise, and 
th^ might be obliged to pay thirty sous for a fowl. 

No analogous act is recorded of any land but the wildest 
districts of Sardinia, a country formerly so populous and 
rich, and now so deserted. When King Charles Albert, 
with a laudable intent to civilise the land, proposed to 
connect Sassari, the second town in the island, with 
Cagliari| by a fine and magnificent high road, the only 
road existing in this wild Savannah, the direct line was 
planned to pass Bonorva, a district inhabited by a 
refractory race very like our subject Arab tribes, and, in 
feet, descended from the Moors. When they saw them¬ 
selves within an ace of being caught by civilisation, the 
savages of Bonorva, without taking the trouble to discuss 
the matter, signified their opposition to the plan. The 
Government disregarded this announcement. The first 
engineer who attempted to take a bee-line had a bullet 
in his brain, and died by his stake. No questions were 
asked; but the road made a bend that lengthens it by 
eight leagues. 

At Issoudun the increasingly low price of the wine, 
all consumed on the spot, while gratifying the citizen’s 
wish to live cheaply, is bringing about the ruin of the 
wine-powers, who are more and more oppressed by the 
cost of cultivation and the excise; in the same way, ruin 
threatens the wool-trade of the district, in consequence 
of the impossibility of improving the breed of sheep. 
The country folks have a rooted horror of every kind of 
change, even of that which may serve their interests. 
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A traveller from Paris found a kb^urer in the eOffiltty 
who was dining off an enormous quantity of breid^ 
and vegetables. He proved to him that by substituri^ a 
certain proportion of meat he would be nouris^4 better 
and cheaper, he would do more work, and"^ wajfte his 
capital or strength more slowly. The man of^ Berry 
admitted the accuracy of the calculation.*-^* But only 
consider the jaw, sir,* said he.—*Thc jaw?*—Why, yes, 
sir; how people would tattle ! ’ 

* He would have been the talk of the district,* said the 
owner of the land on which the incident occuraed. 
‘They would think he was as rich as a townsman. In 
short, he is afraid of public opinion, of being pointed at, 
of being supposed to be ailing or ill.—That is what we 
all are in this part of the world.’ 

Country-town folk often echo these last words with a 
feeling of covert pride. 

And while ignorance and routine are insuperable in 
the country, where the peasantry are left to themselves, 
Issoudun, as a town, has settled into absolute social 
stagnation. Being obliged to make head against waning 
fortunes by sordid economy, each family lives for itself 
alone. Again, the society there is now for ever bereft of 
the contrast that gives distinction to manners. The 
town is no longer the scene of that antagonism of two 
classes which gave vitality to the Italian states in the 
Middle Ages. Issoudun has no men of birth. The 
Cottereaux, the Routiers, the Jacquerie, the religious 
wars, and the Revolution have completely exterminated 
the nobility. The town is very proud of this triumph. 
To keep down the cost of living, Issoudun has per¬ 
sistently refused to be made a garrison town $ thus it has 
lost that means of intercourse with the times, besides 
losing the profit that is derived from the presence of the 
military. 

Until 1756 Issoudun was one of the gayest of garrison 
towns. A judicial drama, which was the talk of France 
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tt that^dme, deprived the town of its soldiery ; the case 
of the I^utenant-Gen^ral of the district against the 
hhlK^itis de Chapt, whose son, a dragoon officer, was put 
CO death, fustly perhaps, but traitorously, for some amorous 
misd^jpdeahour. 

ThI occupation by the 44th half-brigade, forced upon 
it during the civil war, was not such as to reconcile the 
inhabitants to the soldier tribe. 

Bourges, of which the population is annually diminish¬ 
ing, is a victim to the same social atrophy. Vitality is 
falling in these large bodies. The State is no doubt to 
blame. It is the duty of a Government to detect such 
sores in the body politic, and to remedy them by sending 
men of energy to the affected spots to change the state 
of things. Alas ! far from this, such fatal and funereal 
peacefulness is a source of satisfaction I Besides, how 
is it possible to send fresh chiefs or capable judges ? 
Who nowadays would care to be buried in a dis¬ 
trict where he can earn no credit for the good to be 
done ? If by chance an ambitious outsider is appointed 
to such a place, he is soon swamped by the power 
of inertia, and tunes himself to the pitch of the 
dreadful provincial life. Issoudun would have benumbed 
Naqpoleon. 

As a result of this state of things, the district of 
Issoudun, in 1822, was under the administration of men 
all natives of le Berry. Government authority was 
therefore nil or impotent, e'^cepting in those cases, of 
course very rare, of which the evident importance 
demands the intervention of the law. Monsieur 
Mouilleron, the public prosecutor, was related to every 
body, and his deputy belonged to a family in the town. 
The President of the Criminal Court, before he had risen 
to such dignity, had made himself famous by one of those 
speeches which, in the provinces, crown a man with a 
fooPs cap for the rest of his life. At the end of a case 
for the prosecution which would entail capital punish- 

H 
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menty he said to the prisoner: poor Pterre^^tb^ cm 

is clear; you will have your head cut ofi; Letibat be a 
lesson to you/ The superintendent of police, had 
held the post ever since the Restoration, had all 

over the district. ^ 

Finally, not only had relidon no influence wry^er, 
but the cure was not respected. The townsfl^lk—Liberals, 
back-biters, and ignorant—repeated more or less absurd 
stories about the poor man’s conduct to his housekeeper. 
The children went to his catechising all the same, and 
were admitted to their first Communion ^ all the same, 
there was a school j Mass was said and festivals were 
kept; the taxes were paid, the only thing Paris requires 
of the provinces ; and the Maire passed resolutions; but 
all these acts of social life were mere matters of routine. 
Thus the flabbiness of official life was in admirable 
harmony with the moral and intellectual condition of the 
place. The sequel of this narrative will show the results 
of a state of things less exceptional than might be 
supposed. Many towns in France, especially in the 
south, are very like Issoudun. And the state to which 
the triumph of the middle class had brought this town— 
the chief town of its district (or arrondissment )—awaits 
all France, and even Paris, if the citizen class continues 
to be master of the home and foreign policy of our 
country. 

Now a word as to the topography of Issoudun. The 
town extends north and south on a hillside that curves 
towards the Chateauroux road. At the foot of the slope 
a canal was constructed at the time when the place was 
prosperous, to supply the factories, or to flood the trenches 
below the ramparts j it is known as la Riviere forcee^ the 
Borrowed Stream, its waters being diverted from the 
Thiols. The borrowed stream forms an artificial branch, 
returning to the natural river below the Roman suburb 
at a point where it is met by the Tournemiiie and 
some other affluents. These little brooks of rushing 
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wa^ mgate meadows of some extent^ which lie on all 
sid^ below the yelW or white hills closely dotted with 
btadt^ specks^ for such is the aspect of the vine-knd of 
lsso\idim,,<lu^ng seven months of the year. The vine- 
drepers kyer the vines every year, and leave nothing but 
a l^feous stump, without any prop, at the bottom of a 
funnel of earth. Thus, on arriving from Vierzon, 
Vatan, or Chateauroux, the eye, wearied by the 
monotonous plain, is agreeably surprised by the appear¬ 
ance of the meadowland of Issoudun, the oasis of this 
part of the country, supplying vegetables for ten leagues 
round. Below the suburb of Rome stretches one vast 
market-garden exclusively devoted to kitchen produce, 
and divided into the Upper and Lower Baltan. 

A broad, long avenue, with side-walks planted with 
poplars, leads from the town, across the fields, to an 
ancient convent called Frapesle, where an English gar¬ 
den—unique in the district—bears the high-sounding 
name of Tivoli. Here, on Sundays, fond couples wander 
to breathe their confidences. 

Traces of the former splendour of Issoudun can, of 
course, be discerned by an attentive observer, and the 
most conspicuous are the divisions of the town. The 
castle, which of old was a town of itself, with its walls and 
moat^ constitutes a distinct quarter even now, entered 
only through the old gates, or quitted by three bridges over 
the arms of the two rivers } this alone has the aspect of 
an old town. The walls still show their formidable 
masonry, here and there crowned with houses. Above 
the castle rises the tower which was the citadel. The 
conqueror of the town lying round these two fortified 
strongholds had still to take both the tower and the 
castle. Nor did the mastery of the castle secure that of 
the tower. The suburb of Saint-Paterne beyond the 
tower, shaped like a palette, and encroaching on the 
fields, is so large that it must in early ages have been the 
original township. Since the Middle Ages Issoudun, 
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like Paris, has climbed the hill and^ sj^read outvie the 
tower and the castle. 

In 1822 this notion sdll derived some certainty from 
the existence of the beautiful Church of Saii\|*^P 4 i|feifiie| 
only recently pulled down by the son of the mah who 
purchased it from the nation. This building, one m the 
prettiest examples of Romanesque Church architecture in 
France, was destroyed without any one having drawn 
the porch front, which was in perfect preservation. The 
only voice that was raised to save the building found no 
echo, neither in the town nor in the department. 

Though the castle-precincts of Issoudun have all the 
character of an old place, with its narrow streets and 
ancient houses, the town, properly so called, which was 
taken and burnt again and again at different periods, and 
especially during the Fronde, when it was burnt to the 
ground, has now a modern aspect. Broad streets, as com¬ 
pared with the other quarters, and well-built houses form 
a contrast with the ancient castle, striking enough to 
have earned Issoudun, in some geographies, the epithet 
of pretty. 

In a town thus constituted, devoid even of commercial 
activity, of taste for the arts, of scientific interest, where 
every one sits at home, it could not but happen—and it 
did in fact happen—that at the time of the Restoration, 
in 1816, when the war was over, many of the young 
men of the place had no career before them, and did not 
know what to do with themselves pending their marriage, 
or their coming into their parents* money. Bored to 
death at home, these young people found no means of 
diversion in the town; and since, as the proverb has it, 
young men must sow their wild oats, they performed the 
operation at the expense of the town itself. It was 
difficult to do much by broad daylight; they would have 
been recognised, and, thi cup of their misdemeanours 
once full, they would at their first serious ofience have 
found diemselves in the hinds of the police to they very 
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jiidii^siy preferred' to play their mischievous pranks at 
siighL Am thus, among these old ruins left by so many 
depaiW phases of civilisation, a vestige of the i^cical 
spuji^^hat characterised the manners of the past flashed 
lik^/k dyii^ flame. These young men took their 
pleatee a$ Charles ix. and his courtiers, or Henry v. and 
his companions, were wont to take theirs, in a form of 
amusement common of old in many provincial towns. 

Having become confederates by their need of mutual 
help and defence, and the desire to invent practical jokes, 
the friction of wits developed among them a pitch of 
mischievousness which is natural to the young, and may 
be noticed even in animals. Their confederacy gave 
them also the little enjoyment that comes of the mystery 
of a standing conspiracy. They called themselves ‘The 
Knights of Idlesse.’ All through the day these young 
monkeys were little saints; they affected excessive 
quietude; besides, they slept late in the mornings after 
nights when they had carried out some cruel trick. The 
Knights of Idlesse began by common practical jokes, 
such as unhooking and changing shop*signs, ringing at 
doors, hurling a cask left outside a door into a neighbour’s 
cellar with a prodigious clatter, and waking the rolks by 
a noise like the explosion of a mine. At Issoudun, as in 
many places, the way into the cellars is through a trap* 
door close to the entrance from the street, closed by a huge 
lid with hinges, and fastened with a heavy padlock. 
These Bad Boys, at the end of i8i6, had not got 
beyond the practical jokes played everywhere by young 
men and lads. But in January 1817 the Order of idlesse 
had a Grand Master, and distinguished itself by certain 
pranks which until 1823 were the terror of Issoudun, or, 
at any rate, kept the citizens and craftsmen in perpetual 
alarms. 

This leader was one Maxetlce Gilet, called Max for 
short; and his antecedents, no less than his strength and 
youth, destined him for the part. Maxence Gilet was 
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9u{>po8ed to be the natuilll son of'Lqustei^ 

Hbchon's brother, the sub-delegate whos^ 
bad left many memorials, and who had incurred, as 
know, Doctor Rougct’s hatred a propos to A^pt%’s 
birth. But before this quarrel the friendship between 
the two men had been so close that, to use a phrase 
of the country and period, where one went the other 
would go. So it was always said that Max might just 
as well be the doctor’s son as Lousteau’sj but he 
belonged to neither of them, for his father was a hand¬ 
some young dragoon officer in garrison at Bourges. 
However, as a consequence of their intimacy, happily for 
the boy, the two men were always disputing for the 
paternity. 

Max’s mother, the wife of a clog-maker in the 
Roman suburb, was for her soul’s destruction amazingly 
beautiful, with the beauty of a true Trasteverina, the 
only thing she had to bequeath to her boy. Madame 
Gilet, before Max’s birth in 1788, had long pined for 
this boon from heaven, which was maliciously ascribed 
to the gallantries of the two men—no doubt to set them 
at loggerheads. Gilet, a hardened old sot, winked at 
his wife’s misconduct by such collusion and tolerance as 
are not exceptional in the lowest class. The woman 
herself, hoping to secure their protection for the child, 
t(X>k good care not to enlighten the supposed fathers. 
In Paris she would have been a millionaire j at Issoudun 
she sometimes was well off, sometimes wretchedly poor, 
and at last scorned by all. 

Madame Hochon, Monsieur Lousteau’s sister, paid about 
ten crowns a year towards Max’s schooling. This liber¬ 
ality, which Madame Hochon could not dlow herself in 
consequence of her husband’s avarice, was naturally 
attributed to her brother, then living at Sancerre. When 
Doctor Rouget, whose son was not a success, observed 
how handsome Max he paid the school expenses of 
the * young rascal,’ as fie called him, till 1805. As 
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died in i 8 ooy 4 md the doctor seemed to 
raw of pride by paying the boy’s schooling 

KM* five years, the question of paternity remained 
uoMded. 

Inaeed, Maxence Gilet, the cause of many jests, was 
soon forgotten. And this is his story. In 1806, a 
yewr after Doctor Rouget’s death, the boy, who seemed 
porn to a life of adventure, and who was indeed gifted 
with extraordinary strength and agility, had committed 
a number of more or less rash acts of mischief. He and 


Monsieur Hochon’s grandsons were already in league to 
drive the tradesfolks to frenzy; he gathered all the 
neighbours’ fruit before the owners, making nothing of 
scaEng a wall. This imp had no match in athletic 
exercises ; he played prisoner’s base to perfection; he 
could have coursed and caught a hare. He had an eye 
worthy of Leather-Stocking, and had a passion for 
sport. Instead of doing his lessons, he passed all his 
time in shooting at a mark. He spent all the money he 
could extract from the old doctor in buying powder 
and shot for a worn-out pistol given to him by Gilet 
the clog-maker. Now, in the autumn of 1806, Max, by 
this time seventeen, committed an involuntary murder 
one evening at nightfall by coming upon a young 
woman in her garden, where he was stealing fruit, and 
frightening her into a miscarriage. Being threatened by 
the clog-maker with the guillotine—the old man no 
doubt wanted to be rid of him—^Max ran oft, and never 
stopped till he reached Bourges, joined a regiment on the 
march to Spain, and there enlisted. No further notice 
was taken of the young woman’s death. 

^ A lad of Max’s disposition was certain to distinguish 
himself j and he did so, with such effect that, after three 
campaigns, he returned as a captain, for the little learning 
he had picked up had served him well. In 1809, in 
Portugal, he was left for dead on an English battery 
which his company had taken^ but could not hold. Max, 
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a prismier, was sent by the English to the Spani^^Sy^ 
at Cabrera, the worst of ail. 

An application was indeed made on his hela]^^ to the 
Emperor for the Cross of the Legion of Honour an^ the 
rank of Major, but Napoleon was just then in Austria i 
he kept all his favours for the dashing actions that were 
done under his own eye ^ he had no liking for men who 
were taken prisoners, and was not best pleased with the 
state of affairs in Portugal. 

Max was left on the hulks from i8io to 1814. In 
the course of those four years he was utterly demordised; 
for the hulks were the galleys minus the crime and 
disgrace. In the first place, to secure his own freedom 
of action and defend himself against the corruption that 
was rampant in those foul prisons, unworthy of any 
civilised nation, the handsome young captain killed in 
duels—for duels were fought on a space six yards square 
—seven bullies and tyrants of whom he rid his ship, to 
the great joy of their victims. Max reigned in the hulk, 
thanks to the prodigious skill he acquired in handling his 
weapons, to his personal strength and cleverness. But 
he, in his turn, committed some arbitrary acts, and had 
adherents who took his part and became his flatterers. 
In this school of misery, where embittered nature 
dreamed only of revenge, and where the sophistries 
hatched in these seething brains found a warrant for 
every evil purpose, Max became utterly depraved. He 
listened to the counsel of those who aimed at fortune at 


any price, and did not shrink from criminal deeds so long 
as they could be committed without proof. 

At last, at the peace, he was released, perverted though 
guiltless, capable of becoming a great politician in public 
life, or a scoundrel in private life, as circumstances might 
direct. 


On his return to Issoudun he heard of the deplorable 
end of his parents. Like all people who give way to 
their passions, and lead, as the saying goes, a short ilfo 
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Imerry one, the Gilets had died in hospital in the 
di^'^verty. Almost immediately after the news 
t^j^n’s landing at Cannes ran through France, 
Max wught he could not do better than go to Paris and 
ask for his Cross and his promotion. The Marshal who 
was then at the head of the War Office remembered 
Captain Gilet’s brave conduct in Portugal; he gave him 
hfs commission with the rank of Major of Infantry; but 
he could not obtain the Cross for him. ^ The Emperor 
says you will be sure to win it in the first fight,’ said the 
Mar^al. And, in fact, the Emperor put down the brave 
Captain’s name for that honour after the battle of 
Fleurus, where Gilet distinguished himself. After the 
battle of Waterloo, Gilet retired with the army on 
the Loire. When the revision took place, Marshal 
Feltre would grant him neither his promotion nor his 
Cross, 

Napoleon’s soldier came home to Issoudun in a state of 
exasperation that may be easily imagined ; he refused to 
serve at all without his Cross and the rank of Major. 
The authorities thought this a monstrous demand from 
a young man of five-and-twenty, who at that rate might 
be a Colonel at thirty. So Max sent in his papers. 
Thus the Major—for the Bonapartists recognised 
among themselves the promotions conferred in 1815— 
lost the pittance designated as half-pay that was doled 
out to the officers of the army of the Loire, At the 
sight of this handsome young fellow, whose whole 
possessions were twenty napoleons, Issoudun bestirred 
itself in his favour, nd the Maire gave him a place in 
his office with a salary of six hundred francs. Max, 
after holding this appointment foi about six months, 
retired of his own accord, and was succeeded by a 
captain named Carpentier, who, like himself, had remained 
faithful to Napoleon. 

Gilet, already Grand Master of the Knights of Idlesse, 
had entered on a life which lost him the regard of the 
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best Emilies in the town; not that the^ 8ai4 
to him, for he was violent, and dreadea bv 
even by those officers of the old army wno^ had, lixe 
him, refused to serve, and had come home to {^lant 
cabl^ges in le Berry. ^ 

The small affection felt for the Bourbons by tli% eood 
folks of Issoudun is not surprising after what has nere 
oeen said. And, in proportion to its size, there were 
more Bonapartists in this little town than anywhere else. 
As is well known, almost all the Bonapartists became 
Liberals. At Issoudun, or in the neigh^urhood, there 
were perhaps a dozen officers in the same position as 
Maxence, who liked him so well as to regard him as their 
chief; with the sole exception of Carpentier, his suo 
cessor, and of a certain Monsieur Mignonnet, ex-captain 
of the Artillery of the Guard. Carpentier, a cavalry 
officer, who had risen from the ranks, very soon married, 
thus allying himself with one of the most important 
Emilies in the town—that of Borniche-Herau. Mignon¬ 
net, a student of the Ecole Polytechnique, had belonged 
to a corps which fancies itself superior to all others. 
There were in the Imperial armies two tones of feeling 
among the military. A strong party had an immense 
contempt for the mere citizen, the pequin^ the plain¬ 
clothes-man, such as the noble felt for the villein, the 
conquering race for the conquered. These were not 
over-strict in observing the code of honour in their 
intercourse with civilians, and a man who had cut down 


a bourgeois was not too severely blamed. The others, 
and among them the artillery, as a result perhaps of its re¬ 
publicanism, did not adopt this view, which tended indeed 
to divide France into two parts—Military France and 
Civilian France. Hence, though Major Potel and 
Captain Renard, two officers living in the Roman 
quarter, whose views as to civilians never varied, were 
Maxence Gilet^s friends through thick an 4 thin, Major 
Mignonnet and Captain Carpentier sided wl^ the 
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loH^s hi re^rding Max’s conduct as unworthy of an 
^ oScct wd a gentleman.’ 

Mignonnet, a little dry man of much dignity, 
gave his mind to the problems which the steam-engine 
seemed likely to solve, and lived very simply in the quiet 
societJi^''^f‘ Monsieur and Madame Carpentier. His 
gentle %ianners and scientific pursuits gained him the 
consideradon of the whole town. And it was currently 
said that these two gentleman were a very different sort 
from Major Potel and Captain Renard, Maxence, and the 
rest who frequented the Cafe Militaire and kept up the 
ro^h manners and traditions of the Empire. 

Thus, at the time when Madame Bridau revisited 
Issoudun, Max was an outlaw from the citizen world. The 
young fellow indeed so far sentenced himself that he 
never intruded himself on the circle known as the club, 
and did not complain of the reprobation of which he 
was the object, though he was the youngest, and smartest, 
and best-dressed man in Issoudun, spent a good deal of 
money, and even had a horse—a creature as strange at 
Issoudun as Lord Byron’s was at Venice. 

It will presently be seen how it had come to pass that 
Maxence, poor and unholpen, had been enabled to become 
the man of fashion of Issoudun; for these disgraceful 
means, which earned him the contempt of timid or pious 
persons, were linked with the interests which had brought 
Agathe and Joseph from Paris. To judge from his 
bearing and the expression of his countenance, 
Max cared little enough for public opinion ; he no doubt 
counted on being revenged some day, and reigning over 
those who now scorned him. 

Besides, though the better class might misprize him, 
the admiration his character commanded among the 
populace was a counterpoise to that opinion ; his courage, 
his fine appearance, his decisiveness, delighted the mob; 
but, indeei^Jiis depravity was not known to them, nor 
was its ext^ suspected even by the townsfolk, 
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Max, at Issoudun, pWed a part very similar^ to that ^ 
the Armourer in Tne Fair Maid of Ptrtb ; fi&%a6 ihe 
champion of Bonaparte and the Opposition. He was 
looked to on great occasions as the good men of Perth 
looked to Smith. A fray gave the hero and the victim 
of the hundred days his opportunity. 

In 1819 a battalion commanded by some loyalist 
officers, lads just out of Maison Rouge, marched through 
Issoudun on their way to relieve the garrison at Bourges. 
Not knowing what to do in such a constitutional town, 
the officers went to pass the time at the Cafe Militaire. 
There is such a resort for soldiers in every provincial 
town. That of Issoudun, standing in a corner of the 
parade-ground under the walls, and kept by the widow 
of an officer, naturally served as a sort of club for the 
Bonapartists of the place, half-pay officers and others 
who were of Max’s way of thinking, and who were 
allowed, by the feeling of the town, to display their 
adoration of the Emperor. After 1816 a banquet was 
held at Issoudun every year to celebrate the anniversary 
of Napoleon’s coronation. 

The first three Royalists who dropped in asked for 
newspapers, naming, among others, the ^mtidiennt and 
the Drapeau blanc. But the opinions of the town, uid 
especially of the Cafe Militaire, did not encourage 
Royalist newspapers. The Cafe could only produce the 
Commirce^ the name assumed for a few years by the 
Constitutimnel when that paper was suppressed by law. 
But since, in the first number published under that title, 
its leader opened with these words, ‘The Commerce ts 
essentially constitutional in its views,’ it was still familiarly 
called the Constitutionnel. Every subscriber at once 
saw the joke which hid them pay no attention to the 
name over the door; the wine would be of the dkl 
tap. 

The stout mistress perched at her ^esk told the 
Royalists that she had not the papers thej^ll^ed for. 
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• What lepers do you take then ?' said one of the 
officersj^^ captain. 

The" slater, a small youth in a blue cloth jacket and 
a coarse linen apron» produced the Commerce* 

‘ (^4 so that is your paper! Have you no other ? * 

‘ No/ said the waiter, ‘ that is the only one.* 

The ^ Captain tore the hostile sheet into fragments, 
thtew it on the floor, and spat upon it, saying, * Bring 
the dominoes! * 

Within ten minutes news of the insult ofiered to the 
Constitutional Opposition and Liberalism generally in the 
person of the sacrosanct paper, which waged war on the 
priesthood with the courage and wit we all know, was 
flying along the streets and flashing like light into every 
house; every one was telling the tale. The same 
sentence rose to every lip: * Run and tell Max! * 

Max was soon informed. The officers had not 
finished their game of dominoes when Max, accompanied 
by Major Potel and Captain Renard, entered the Cafe; 
while a following of thirty young fellows, eager to see 
the end of the matter, remained, for the most part, out¬ 
side in groups on the Parade. The Cafe soon was 
full. 

•Waiter, bring me my paper,* said Max very quietly. 
Then a little comedy was played. The stout woman 
said in a timid and conciliatory tone— 

•I have lent it. Captain.* 

• Go and fetch it! * cried one of Max*s companions. 

• Cannot you do without the paper ? ’ said the waiter. 
•We have not got it.* 

The young officers were laughing and stealing side- 
glances at the town party. 

•It is torn up! * exclaimed a young Bonapartist, look¬ 
ing at the Captain*s feet. 

•Who has dared to tear up the newspaper?* asked 
Max in a of thunder, his eyes flashing, and his 
arms crossed If le rose. 
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‘And we have spit upon it too,’ replied the thme 
Rtmlists, rising and facing Max. ^ 

^You have insulted the whole town! * ssdd Max, 
turning pale, 

"*Wel4 what of that?* said the youngesu^ the 
three. 

With a neatness, a boldness, and a swiftness widdi the 
young men could not guard against, Max dealt twp 
slaps to the foremost man as they stood, saying— 

^ Do you understand French ? * 

They went out to fight in the Allee de Frapesle, 
three against three. Potel and Renard would not hear 
of allowing Max to fight it out alone with the Royalists. 
Max killed his man^ Potel wounded his so severely 
that the unhappy lad, a man of good birth, died next 
day in the hospital, whither they carried him. As for 
the third, he got off with a sword-cut, and wounded 
Captain Renard, his opponent. The battalion went on 
to Bourges that night. This affair, much talked about 
in the country, crowned Maxence Gilet as a hero. 

7 'he Knights of Idlesse, all young—the eldest was not 
five-and-twenty—admired Maxence. Some of them, far 
from sharing the rigid prudery of their families with regard 
to Max, envied him greatly, and thought him a very 
fortunate man. Under such a leader the Order did 
wonders. From the month of January 1817 not a week 
passed but the town was in a pother over some fresh 
prank. Max, as a point of honour, imposed certain con¬ 
ditions on the Knights; by-laws were drawn up. These 
young devils became as prompt as disciples of Amoros, 
as tough as kites, skilled in every kind of exercise, as 
strong and as dexterous as malefactors. They were 
adepts in the business of creeping over roofs, scaling 
house-walls, jumping and walking without a soun<^ 
spreading mortar, and building up doors. They had an 
arsenal of ladders, ropes, tools, and disguises. The 
Knights of Idlesse, in short, achieved very ideal of 
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ingenious mischief, not only in the execution, but in the 
inyentibii of the tricks they played. They were at last 
inspired by that genius of malignity in which Panurge 
took such delight, which provokes every one to laugh, 
and liidces the victim so ridiculous that he dare not com¬ 
plain.^ The men, all respectably connected, had, of 
course^' means of information in private houses which 
enabled them to obtain such intelligence as could serve 
them in the perpetration of their rascality. 

One very cold night these demons incarnate carried 
a large stove out into the courtyard of a house, and 
stoked it so effectually that the fire lasted till morning. 
Then it was rumoured in the town that Monsieur So- 
and-so (a noted miser!) had been trying to warm his 
yard. 

Sometimes they lay in ambush in the High Street, or 
the Rue Basse, the two arteries, as it were, of the town, 
into which run a great number of smaller cross streets. 
Squatting, each at the corner of a side street, under the 
wall, putting their heads out when every household was 
in its first sleep, they would shout in a tone of terror 
from one end of the town to the other— 

‘ What is the matter ? Oh, what is the matter ? * 
The repeated question would rouse the citizens, who 
soon appeared in their shirts and night-caps, candle in 
hand, catechising each other, and holding the strangest 
colloquies with the most bewildered faces ever seen. 

There was a poor bookbinder, very old, who believed in 
demons. Like most provincial artisans, he worked in a 
little low shop. The Knights, disguised as devils, in¬ 
vaded his shop at night, put him into his wastepaper box, 
and left him shrieking like three men at the stake. The 
poor man roused all the neighbours, to whom he related 
these apparitions of Lucifer, and the neighbours could 
never undeceive him. The binder very nearly went 
mad. 

In the depth of a severe winter the confederates 
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deinoK»hed the chimne)r>pot the tax-collectin’, and 
replaced it in the course of the night •, it was exactly the 
same I they made no noise, and left not the Slightest 
trace of their work. The chimney was, however, so 
arranged inside as to fill the room with smoke. The 
tax-collector endured this for two months beibfl dis¬ 
covering why his chimney, which had always worked 
properly and given him perfect satisftction, should play 
such tricks; and he had to reconstruct it. 

One day they stuffed trusses of straw sprinkled with 
sulphur, and greasy paper into the chimney of an old 
bigot, a friend of Madame Hochon’s. Next morning, 
on lighting her fire, the poor old lady, a quiet, gentle 
creature, thought she had lighted a volcano. The fire¬ 
men came, the whole town rushed in; and as there were 
among the firemen some of the Knights of Idlesse, they 
deluged the poor soul’s house, and put her in fear of 
drowning after the fear of fire. She fell ill of the shock. 

When they wished to keep any one up all night, under 
arms and in mortal terror, they sent anonymous letters 
warning him of a plan to rob him ; then they crept one 
by one under his wall or past his windows whistling 
signals to each other. 

One of their most successful hoaxes, which amused 
the town hugely, and is talked of to this day, was send¬ 
ing to all the possible heirs of a very miserly old woman, 
who was expected to leave a large fortune, a few lines 
announcing her death, and inviting them to come 
punctually at a certain hour, when seals would be affixed. 
About eighty persons arrived from Vatan, Saint-Florent, 
Vierzon, and the neighbourhood, all in deep mourning, 
but in very good spirits—^men with their wives, widows 
with their sons, children with their parents, smne in 
gigs, some in basket-carriages, some in old tax-carts, 
imagine the scenes between the old lady’s servant and 
the first-comers! Then the consultations at the lawyers I 
—It was like a riot in the town. 
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At tot one day ibe Soiis-pr6fet began to think this 
ttate oj^tfainn intolerable^ all the more so because it 
was impossibfe to ascertain who ventured to perpetrate 
these pleasantries. Suspicion^ indeed, rested on the 
guilty, youths; but as the National Guard was at that 
time a mere name at Issoudun, as there was no garrison, 
and as the lieutenant of police had not more than eight 
^ndarmes at his command, and kept no patrol, it was 
Fmpossible to obtain proofs. The Sous-prefet was at 
once placed on * the order of the ni|;ht,* to be treated as 
obnoxious. This functionary was in the habit of eating 
two new-laid eggs for breakfast. He kept fowls in bis 
3rard, and he crowned his mania for eating new-laid eggs 
by insisting on cooking them himself. Neither his wife, 
nor the maid, nor any one, according to him, could cook 
an egg as it ought to be done; he watched the clock, 
and basted that in this particular he could beat all the 
world. For two years he had boiled his own eggs with 
a success that was the subject of much jesting. Then, 
every night for a month the eggs were taken from his 
hens and hard-boiled eggs put in their place. The poor 
man was at his wits* end, and lost his reputation as the 
egg-boiling Sous-prefet. Finally, he had something else 
for breakfrst. 

Still, he never suspected the Knights of Idlesse; the 
trick was too neatly done. Max hit on a plan for 
greasing his stove-pipes every night with oil saturated 
with such vile odours that it was impossible to live in 
the house. Nor was this all; one morning his wife, 
wishing to attend mass, found her shawl stuck together 
inside by some glue so tenacious that she was obliged to 
go without it. The official begged to be transfrrred. 
nis cowardice and submission established beyond question 
tlK occult and farcical sway of the Knights of Idlesse. 

Between the Rue des Minimes and the Place Misere 
there existed that time a part of the town enclosed 
between the borrowed Stream at the bottom and the 
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rampart above—the part extending from the^ Parade 
to the crockery market. ThU sort of misshapen^ square 
was occupied oy wretched-looking houses, closely packed 
and divided by alleys so narrow that two persons could 
not walk abreast. This part of the town, a sort 
of Court of Miracles, was Inhabited by poor pdiple, or 
such as carried on the least profitable trades, lodging in 
the hovels and wretched tenements expressively desig¬ 
nated as maison borgnes —purblind houses. It was, no 
doubt, at all times a spot accursed, the den of evil livers, 
for one of these lanes is called Rue du Bourreau, or 
Hangman’s Alley. It is certain that the town execu¬ 
tioner had here his house, with its red door, for more 
than live centuries. The executioner’s man lives there 
still, if public report m^ be believed, for the towns¬ 
people never see him. None but the vine-dressers keep 
up any communication with this mysterious personage, 
who inherits from his predecessors the gift of healing 
fractures and wounds. The women of the town held 
high festival here of old, when the place gave itself the 
airs of a capital. Here dwelt the dealers in second-hand 
articles, which never seem to find a buyer, old-clothes 
vendors, with their malodorous display; in short, all the 
mongrel population that herds in some such corner of 
almost every town, under the dominion of one or two 
Jews. 

At the corner of one of these dark passages, in the 
least dead-alive part of the suburb, there was, from 1S15 
till 1823, and perhaps even later, a beer-shop kept by a 
woman known as Mother Cognette. The beer-shop 
occupied a house not ill built of courses of white stone 
filled in with rubble and mortar, and consisting of one 
story and an attic. Over the door shone an immense 
branch of a fir-tree gleaming like Florentine bronze. As 
if this ‘ bush * were not sufficiently explicit, the eye was 
caught by a blue board, fastened to the architrave, on 
which the words ^ Good March beer ’ were legible above 
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{Hcture representing a soldier oBFering to a very lightly 
draped sroman a jet of foam spouting 6rom a jug into the 
glass she holds, and forming a curve like the arch of a 
bridge, the whole so gorgeously coloured as to make 
Del^oix faint. 

The ground-floor consisted of a large front room, 
serving both as kitchen and dining-room ; the provisions 
needed for carrying on the business hung to hooks from 
the rafters. Behind this room a ladder-stair went up to 
the first floor; but, at the foot of the stairs, was a door 
opening into a small narrow room, lighted from one of 
those provincial back-yards which are more like a chim¬ 
ney, so narrow, dark, and high are they. This little 
room, screened by a lean-to, and hidden from all eyes by 
the surrounding walls, was the hall where the Bad Boys 
of Issoudun held their full court. Old Cognet ostensibly 
entertained the country people there on market days; 
in reality, he played host to the Knights of Idlesse. 

This old Cognet, formerly a groom in some rich house, 
had married la Cognette, originally a cook in a good 
family.. The suburb of Rome still uses a feminine mrm 
of the husband’s name for the wife, in the Latin ^shion, 
as in Italy and Poland. By combining their savings, 
Cognet and his wife had been able to buy this house 
and set up as tavern-keepers. La Cognette, a woman of 
about forty, tall and buxom, with a turn-up nose, an olive 
skin, hair as black as jet, brown eyes, round and bright, 
and an intelligent, merry face, had been chosen by 
Maxence Gilet to be the Leonarde of the Order for the 
sake of her good-humour and her talents as a cook. 
Cognet himself was about fifty-six, thick-set, sub¬ 
missive to his wife, and, to quote the joke she constantly 
repeated, he could not help seeing straight, for he was 
blind of one eye. 

For seven years, from 1816 to 1823, neither husband 
nor wife ever let out a word as to what was done or 
plotted every night on their premises, and they were 
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alm]pi very much attached to ali the Knights. Their 
<ievotk%^pas indeed perfect, but it mzy seem tesi admir¬ 
able when we consider that their interest was a guarantee 
for their silence and affection. At whatever hour of the 
night the members of the Order came to la Cognette% 
if they knocked in a particular way, Father Cbgnet, 
recognising the signal, rose, lighted the fire and the 
candles, opened the door, and went to the cellar fijr 
wine laid in expressly for the Order, while hts wife 
cooked them a first-rate supper, either before or after the 
exploits planned the night before, or during the day. 

While Madame Bridau was on her way from Orleans 
to Issoudun, the Knights of Idlesse were preparing one 
of their most famous tricks. An old Spaniard, a prisoner 
of war, who, at the peace, had remained in France, 
where he carried on a small trade in seeds, had come 
to market early, and had left his empty cart at the 
fix)t of the tower. Maxence was the first to arrive 
at the meeting-place fixed for the evening under the 
tower, and was presently asked in a low voice, * What is 
doing to-night ? ’ 

* Old Farto’s cart is out there,* replied he, * I almost 
broke my nose against it. Let us get it up the knolj to 
the foot of the tower, and after that we will see.* 

When Richard built the tower of Issoudun, he founded 
it, as has been said, on the remains of a basilica which 
occupied the site of the Roman temple and the Celtic 
Dun. These ruins, each representing a long series of 
centuries, formed a large mound, full of the monuments of 
three ages. Thus Richard Cceur de Lion*s tower stands 
on the top of a cone sloping equally steeply on all sides, 
and to be ascended only by zigaag paths. To represent 
its position in a few words, the tower may be compaied 
to the Obelisk of Luxor on its base. The base of the 
tower of Issoudun, concealing so many archaeological 
Measures as yet unknown, is above eighty feet high on 
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theude next the town* In an hoar the cart had been 
taken to pieces and hdated bit by bit to the ^ of die 
hill at the ibot of the tower, by means som^hing like 
that of die soldiers who carried the guns up the pass 
of Saint-Bernard. The cart was put together again, and 
dl traces of the operations so carefully edFaced that it 
would seem to have been carried there by the devil, or 
by a stroke of a fairy’s wand. After this great achieve¬ 
ment, the Knights, being hungry and thirsty, made their 
way to la Cognette’s, and were soon seated round the 
tame in the low narrow room, laughing by anticipation 
at the &ce Fario would make when, at about ten o'clock 
in the morning, he should go to look for his cart. 

The Knigiits, of course, did not play these antics 
every night. The talents of Sganarelle, Mascarille, and 
Scapin rolled into one would not have been abk to 
invent three hundred and sixty-five practical jokes a year. 
In the first place, circumstances were not always favour¬ 
able : the moon was too bright, or their last prank had 
been too annoying to sober folks; or one or ‘ another 
would refuse bis co-operation when some reladon was 
the chosen victim. But, though the rascals did not 
meet every night at la Cognette’s, they saw each other 
every day, and were companions in such lawful pleasures 
as hunting or the vintage in autumn, and skating in 
winter. 

Among this group of a score of youths who thus pro¬ 
tested against the social somnolence of the town, some 
were more especially intimate with Max than the others, 
or made him their idol. A man of this temper often 
in&tuates those younger than himself. Now Madame 
Hochon's two grandsons, Francois Hochon and Baruch 
Borniche, were his devotees. The two boys regarded 
Max as almost a cousin, accepting the views of the 
fteighbours as to his left-handed relationship to the 
Lomsteaus* Max was fhse with his loans of money 
denied them by their grandfather Hochon for their 
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amusements; he took them out shooting, and gave 
some trajining $ in fact, his influence over them was 
paramount to that of home. They both were orphans^ 
and though of age, lived under the guardianship of their 
grandfather, in consequence of certain circumstances to 
be explained when the great Monsieur Hochon appears 
on the scene. 

At this moment Francois and Baruch—we wiU call 
them by their Christian names to make the story clearer 
*-were seated, one on the right hand, and one on the left 
of Max, at the middle of the supper-table, that was 
wretchedly lighted by the fuliginous glimmer of four 
dips, eight to the pound. The party, consisting of not 
more than eleven of the Knights, had drunk a dozen to 
fifteen bottles of various wines. Baruch, whose name 
suggests a survival of Calvinism at Issoudun, said to Max 
at the moment when the wine had set all tongues 




centre 


ou are about to be threatened at the very 


‘ What do you mean by that ? ’ asked Max. 

^ Why, my grandmother has had a letter from Madame 
Bridau, her god-daughter, announcing her arrival on a 
visit with her son. My grandmother arranged two 
rooms yesterday for their reception.’ 

* And what is that to me ? ’ said Max, taking up his 
glass, emptying it at a gulp, and setting it down on the 
table with a comical flourish. 


Max was now four-and-thirty. One of the candles 
stood near him, and cast its light on his martial counten¬ 
ance, illuminating his forehead, and showing ofF his fttir 
complexion, his flashing^eyes, and his hair crisply waved, 
and as black as jet. This hair stood up strongly and 
naturally, curling back from his brow and temjdes, and 
clearly marking the outline of growth which our grand¬ 
fathers called die five points. Notwithstanding such a 
striking contrast of bkek and white, Max had a very 
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finHset hcCy deriving its charm from its shap^ much like 
t^t given by RapMel to his Virgins’ hices^ and. horn a 
finel^^shaped mouth, on which a gentle smile was apt 
to linger, a set expression which Max had gradually 
adopted. The fine colour that flushes the htces of the 
Berrichons added to his genial look, and when he 
laughed outright be displayed two-and-thirty teeth 
worthy to grace the mouth of a fine lady. He was 
tall and well proportioned, neither stout nor thin. His 
bands^ kept with care, were white and not unshapely, 
but his feet were those of the Roman suburb, of a foot 
soldier under the Empire. He would have made a fine 
general of division; he had shoulders that would have 
been the fortune of a field-marshal, and a breast broad 
enough to display all the Orders of Europe. Intelligence 
gave purpose to all his movements. And then, attrac¬ 
tive by nature, like almost all children of a passion, the 
noble blood of his real father came out in him. 

^ But do not you know. Max,’ cried a youth at the 
bottom of the table, the son of a retired surgeon-major 
named Goddet, the best doctor in the town, ^that 
Madame Hochon’s god-daughter is Rouget’s sister ? And 
if she and her son the painter are coming here, it is 
no doubt to get back her share of the old man’s fortune, 
and then good-bye to your harvest! ’ 

Max frowned. Then with a glance that went from hce 
to hu:e all round the table, he studied the effect on his 
companions of this address, and again he said, ^ What is 
that to me ? ’ 

*But,’ Francois began again, * it seems to me that if 
old Rouget were to alter his will, supposing he has made 
one in favour of la Rabouilleuse . . .’ 

Here Max cut his faithful follower short with these 
words— 

* When, on my arrival here, I heard you mentioned as 
one of the cinq-Hochons (cinq-cochons s five pigs), as the 
pun on your name has it—and has had it these thirty 
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told the ffi^n who called you. so to shut it{% my 
dear Francois, and that so emphatically^ that no tme at 
inoudun Im ever repeated that idiotic jest, at any rate 
hot in my presence I And this is the return you Wke: 
you make use of a name of contempt in speaking of a 
fsoman 3rou know me to be attached to/ 

Never had Max said so much as to his intimacy with 
the woman of whom Francois had just spoken by the 
nickname commonly given to her in Issoudun. As a 
former prisoner on the hulks. Max had enough experience, 
and as Major in the Grenadier Guards he h^ learnt 
enough of honour, to understand the origin of the con¬ 
tempt for him in the town. He had never allowed any 
one whatever to say a word to him with reference to 
Mademoiselle Fiore Brazier, Jean-Jacques Rouget’s 
servant-mistress, so vigoroudy designated by good 
Madame Hochon as a hussy. Moreover, Max was well 
known to be too touchy to be spoken to on the subject 
unless he began it, and he never had begun it. In short, 
it was too dangerous to incur Max’s anger or displeasure 
for even his most intimate friends to banter him about la 
Rabouilleuse. 

When something was once said of a connection between 
Max and this girl in the presence of Major Potel and of 
Captain Renard, the two officers with whom he lived on 
terms of equality, Potel had replied— 

‘If he is Jean-Jacques Rouget’s half-brother, why 
should he not live with him ? ’ 

‘ And besides,* added Renard, ‘ the girl is a morsel for 
a king; supposing he loves her, where is the harm ? 
Does not young Goddet pay court to Madame Fichet 
to make the daughter his wife as a reward for such a 
penance ? ’ 

After this well-merited lecture, Francois could not 
recover the thread of his ideas, and he was yet more at 
ffiult when Max gently added— 

‘ Well, go on-^ 
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* Certainly not \ * criwi FranoMs. 

* Yoii are angry for nothing, said young Goddct. 
< is it not an undmtood thing that here, at la Cognette's, 
we may all say what we ^easef Should we not all 
become the mortal foes of any one of us who remembered 
outside these walls anything that is said, thought, or 
done here ? All the town speaks of Flore Braaier by 
the nickname of k Rabouilleuse; if Francois let it slip 
out by accident, is that a crime against the Order of 
Idlesse?* 

* No,’ said Max, * only against our personal friendship. 
—But 1 thought better of it; 1 remembered we were in 
Idlesse. I told him to go on.’ 

There was utter silence. The pause was so uncom¬ 
fortable for all present that Max exclaimed: ‘ 1 will go on 
for him ’ (sensation}, ^ for all of you ’ (amaaemeiit), * and 
tell you what you are thinking’ (great sensation). 
^ You think that Flore, la Rabouilleuse, Flore Brazier, 
Daddy Rouget’s housekeeper—for they call him Pire 
Rouget!—an old bachelor, who will never have any 
children!—you think, I say, that this woman has 
supplied me with everything since 1 came to Issoudun. 
If 1 have three hundred francs a month to toss out of 
window j if I can treat you often as 1 am doing this even¬ 
ing, and have money to lend to you all, 1 must get the 
cash out of Madame Brazier’s purse ? Well, then, by 
Heaven! Yes, and again yes.—Yes, Mademoiselle 
Brazier has taken deadly aim at the old man’s fortune.* 

^From father to son she will have richly earned it,’ 
said Goddet in his corner. 

* You believe,’ Max went on, after smiling at Goddet’s 
remark, ^ that I have laid a plot to marry Flore after the 
old man’s death, and that then his sister, and this son, of 
whom I never heard till this instant, will endanger my 
future prospects f ’ 

^ Tlat’s it,’ cried Francois. 

^ So we all think round this table,’ said Baruch. 
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* Well) be calm, xof boys,* replied Max; * forewarned is 

^rearmed. Now, 1 speak to die Knights of Idlesse. If, 
to be rid of these Parisians, I need the support of the 
Order, will you lend me a hand ? Oh, within the limits 
we have prescribed for our pranks,* he quickly added, 
seeing a slight hesitancy. ^ Do you suppose I want to 
murder or poison them r—Thank God, 1 am not a fool! 
And supposing, after all, that the Bridaus should win 
the day, and Flore should get no more than she has, 1 
should be satisfied with that, do you hear ? 1 like her 

well enough to prefer her to Mademoiselle Fichet, if 
Mademoiselle Fichet would have anything to say to me! * 

Mademoiselle Fichet was the richest heiress of Issou- 
dun; and the daughter’s hand formed a large item in 
young Goddet’s passion for her mother. 

Plain speaking is so precious, that the eleven Knights 
rose as one man. 

‘ You are of the right sort, Max! * 

^That is something like, Max. We will be the 
Knights of Salvation.’ 

* iJown with the Bridaus I * 

‘ We will bridle the Bridaus ! ’ 

After all, a sweetheart has been known to have three 
husbands! ’ 

* Deuce take it, old Lousteau was fond of Madame 
Rouget, and there is less harm in courting a housekeeper 
free and unfettered ! ’ 

^ And if old Rouget was Max’s father more or less, it 
is all in the family !" 

‘ Opinions are free ! ’ 

‘ Hurrah for Max! * 

* Down with cant! ’ 

* Let us drink the foir Flora’s health ! * 

Such were the eleven answers, acclamations, or toasts 
that broke from the eleven Knights of Idlesse, the out¬ 
come, it must be owned, of their veiy low standard of 
morality. We see now what Max’s object had been in 
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establishing himself as Grand Master of the"^ Order. 
While inventing practical jokes, and making himself 
agreeable to the youth of the principal families, Max 
hoped to secure their suffrages in the day of his rehabilita¬ 
tion. He rose with a grace, lifted his glass full of 
Bordeaux, and all awaited his next speech. 

^ For all the ill 1 wish you, I only hope you may all 
get wives to compare with the fair Flore! As to the 
incursion of relations, for the present 1 am not alarmed; 
and later, we shall see ! ’ 

‘ We must not forget Fario’s cart I * 

* Oh, that is safe enough, by Jove! * said Goddet. 
will see to the fitting conclusion of that joke,’ cried 
Max. ^ Be early at the market, and come and let 
me know when the old fellow comes to look for his 
cart.’ 

The clocks were striking half-past three in the morning $ 
the Knights went away in silence to find their way home, 
hugging the wall, and not making a sound, all being shod 
with list shoes. 

Max slowly walked up to the Place Saint-Jean in the 
upper part of the town, l^tween the Porte Saint-Jean and 
the Porte Villate, the rich citizens* quarter. Major Gilet 
had dissembled his fears, but this news had hit him hard. 
Since his stay above or below decks he had acquired a 
power of dissimulation as great and deep as his deprave- 
ment. In the first place, and above all, the forty 
thousand francs a year in land owned by Rouget was 
the whole of Gilet’s passion for Flore Brazier, of that you 
may be sure! It may easily be seen from his mode of 
conduct what confidence she had led him to feel in her 
future fortune, as based on the old bachelor’s affection. 
At the same time, the news that the legitimate heirs 
were on their way was enough to shake Max’s fiiith in 
Flore’s inffuence. The savings of the last seventeen 
yeats still stood in Rouget’s name. Now if the will, 
which Flore declared bad long since been executed in her 
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’ihould be itvdced, these savings at aajr ttte 
might be secured if they' were invested in the fime nf 
mdemoiselle Brazier. 

* In all these seven ycars^ that idiot of a nrl has never 
spoken a word about nephews and a sister P said Max to 
himself, as he turned out the Rue Mamiouse into the 
Rue PAvenier. ^ Seven hundred and fifty thousand 
francs in the hands of ten or twelve different notaries, at 
Bourges, Vierzon, and Chateauroux, cannot be drawn 
out or invested in State securities within a week without 
its being known in a land of jaw.” To begin with, 
we must pack ofF the relations; but once quit of them, 
we must make haste and secure that fortune. Wdl, I 
must think it over.* 

Max was tired. He went into Rouget’s house with 
a latch-ki^, and crept noiselessly to bed, saying to 
himself * To-morrow my ideas will be clearer.* 

It will not be useless here to explain whence the 
Sultana of the Place Saint-Jean had obtained the nick¬ 
name of la Rabouilleuse, and how she had gained the 
command of the Rouget establishment. 

As he had advanced in years, the old doctor, father of 
Jean-Jacques and of Madame Bridau, had become aware 
of his son's utter stupidity. He then held him very tight, 
tmng to force him into habits which would tue the 
pkce of wisdom; but by this means, without knoimg 
it, he was preparing him to be tame under the first 
tyrant that might succeed in getting the halter round his 
neck. One day, as he rode home from his rounds, the 
wily and vicious old man saw a lovely little ^irl on the 
skirt of the water-meadow by the avenue to Tivoli. On 
hearing the horse, the child rose up from the bottom 
one of the channels, which, seen ffom the height of 
Issoudun, look like silver ribbons on a green dress. 
Starting' up like a naiad, the girl displayed to the doctor 
one of the sweetest virgin heads that ever painter dreatned 
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0 ^ 014 Rougety who luiew the whok neighbourhood^ 
4i4 not know Siis miracle of beauty. The child, almost 
naked, wore a tattered and scanty^ ^tticoat full holes, 
and mack of cheap woollen stuff, striped brown and white. 
A sheet of p^r, fastened down by an osier withy, served 
her Ibr a hat. Under this paper, scrawled over with 
strokes and O’s, fully justifying its name of scribbling 
paper, was gathered up the most beautiful golden hair 
diat any daughter of Eve could desire, fastened in a twist 
with a horsed curry«comb. Her pretty sunburnt bosom, 
scarcely covered by the rags of a handkerchief that had 
once been a bandana, showed its whiteness below the 
sunburn. The petticoat, pulled through between the 
legs and fastened by a coarse pin, looked a good deal like 
a swimmer’s bathing drawers. Her feet and legs, visible 
through the clear water, were characterised by a slender* 
ness worthy of the sculptors of the Middle Ages. This 
fair body, from exposure to the sun, had a rosy hue which 
was not ungraceful; the neck and bosom were worthy to 
be covered by a silken shawl. Finally, the nymph had 
blue eyes, shaded by lashes whose expression would have 
brought a painter or a poet to his knees. The doctor, 
enough of an anatomist to know a lovely figure, perceived 
that all the arts would be losers if this exquisite person 
were destroyed by field labour. 

^ Where do you come from, little one ? I never saw 
you before,’ said the old doctor of sixty-two. 

The scene took place in the month of September 

1799. 

‘ 1 belong to Vatan,’ replied the girl. 

On hespring a town accent, an ill-looking man, about 
two hundred yards away, standing in the upper waters 
of the stream, raised his head. 

* Now, then, what are you at, Flore ?' he called out. 
* Jabbering there instead of working; all the basketful 
will get off! ’ 

* And what do you come here for from Vatan I ’ asked 
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the doctor, not trouUing himself 4bout this intemip*^ 
don. 

^ 1 rabmille for my uncle Brazier there.* 

RahmiUer is a local word of le Berry, w|i|ch perfectly 
describes the process it is meant to represent-^the 
action of stirring the waters of a brooklet by beathig 
them with a sort of large racket made of the branch of a 
tree. The crayfish, frightened by the commotiem, of 
which they fail to see the purpose, hastily escape up 
stream, and in their agitation rush into the nets, which 
the poacher has placed at a proper distance. Flore 
Brazier held her racket,or rabmiilkir^vrr^ the unconscious 
grace of innocence. 

‘ But has your uncle got leave to fish for crayfish ? * 

‘Well, and aren’t we under the Republic one and 
indivisible ? ’ shouted uncle Biazier from where he stood. 

‘ We are under the Directory,* said the doctor 5 ‘ and 
I know of no law which will allow a man from Vatan to 
come and fish within the limits of the Commune of 
Issoudun.’ Then he said to Flore, ‘ Is your mother 
living, child ? ’ 

‘ No, sir, and my father is in hospital at Bourges; he 
went mad after getting a sunstroke on his head in the 
fields-’ 

‘ How much do you earn ? * 

‘ Five sous a day all the season for crayfish—I goes 
to Braisne, ever so far, to beat the waters. Then in 
harvest-time, I gleans; and in winter, 1 spins.’ 

‘ You are about twelve, I suppose ? * 

‘ Yes, sir.* 

‘ Would you like to come with me ? Yo^u shall be 
well fed, nicely dressed, have pretty shoes—-* 

‘ No, no. My niece has got to stay wi’ me. I have 
her in charge before God and man,* said uncle Brazier, 
who h^ come down to his niece and the doctor. ‘ 1 am 
he^uardian, I am.’ 

Ine doctor preserved his gravity, suppressing a smile, 
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wbicti would certainty have been" too much for any one 
else at die sight of uncle Bnuder. This ‘ guardian * had 
on a peasant’s broad hat, ruined by the sun and rain, 
riddled like a^ cabbage leaf on which many caterpillars 
have resided, and sewn up with white cotton. Under 
this hat was a dark hollow hccy in which mouth, nose, 
and eyes were ibur darker spots. His worn jacket was 
like a piece of patchwork, and his trousers were of 
sacking. 

* 1 am Doctor Rouget,’ said the physician $ * and, since 
you are the child’s guardian, bring her to my house, 
Place Saint-Jean; it will not be a bad day’s work for 
you or for her either.* 

And without another word, feeling quite sure that he 
should see uncle Brazier in due course with the pretty 
Rabouilleuse, Doctor Rouget spurred his horse on the 
road to Issoudun. And, in fact, just as he was sitting 
down to dinner, his cook announced Citoyen and 
Cit^enne Brazier. 

^ Sit down,’ said the doctor to the uncle and niece. 

Flore and her guardian, both barefoot, looked round 
the doctor’s dining-room with eyes amazed; and this 
was why. 

The house, inherited by Rouget from old Descoings, 
standii ih the middle of one side of the Place Saint-Jean, 
a long ^d very narrow square planted with a few sickly- 
boking" lime-trees. The houses here are better built 
than in any other part of the town, and Descoings’ is one 
of the best. This house, facing Monsieur Hochon’s, has 
three windows on the front towards the square, on the 
first floor, and below them a carriage gate into the court¬ 
yard, behind which the garden lies. Under the arch¬ 
way of this carriage gate is a door into a large room with 
two windows to the street. The kitchen is behind this 
room, but cut off by a staircase leading to the . floor 
and attics above. At an angle with the kitchen are a 
wood-house, a shed where the washing was done, stabling 
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twa horseS) and a coach-housft; lutd skovt theifK 
for corn, faaj, and oats, be^es a room wi^re ^ 
doctor^s man-servant slept. 

The room, so much admired the Uttlf. peasant gif! 
and her uncle, was decorated with carved^^^iieod in the 
style executed under Louis xv., and paints grey, and a 
handsome marble chimney-piece, above which ^ore could 
see herself in a lar^ glass reaching to the ceiling, and S6t 
in a carved and gilt frame. On the panels, at intervals, 
bung a few pictures, the spoil of die Abb^s of Ddok, of 
Issoudun, of Saint-Gildas, of la Free, of Chezal-Benoit^ 
of Saint-Sulpice, and of the convents of Bourge^ ana 
Issoudun, which had formerly been enriched by the 
liberality of kings and of the faithful with precious gifts 
and the finest works of the Renaissance. Thus, among 
the pictures preserved by Descoings and inhented by 
Rouget, there was a Holy Family by Albano, a Saint 
Jerome by Domenichino, a Head of Christ by Gian 
Bellini, a Virgin by Leonardo da Vinci, Christ bearing 
the Cross by Titian, from the Marchese di Belabre^ 
collection—he who stood a siege and had his head cut off ■ 
under Louis xiii.; a Lazarus by Veronese, a Marriage 
of the Virgin by the Priest of Genoa, two Church 
pictures by Rubens, and a copy from Pen^no by 
Perugino himself, or by Raphael j finally, two €wJii|;gios 
and an Andrea del Sarto. The Descoings ha4 |liosen 
these from among three hundred, the spoils of cmlirches, 
not in the least knowing their v^ue, and selecting ^em 
splely for their better condition. Several had not mer^^y 
inagnificent frames, but were under glass. It^was the 
beauty of the frames, and the value whii^'the paicar 
seemed to suggest, that had led to their choice,' 

Thus the furniture of the room was not devoid of die 
luxury so much prized III bur days, though not at that time 
valuedft Issoudun. The clock standing cm the chlmoi^- 
shelf b^ween two superb silver chandeliers Was dkdii* 
guished by a solemn mj^ntficetica<that betrayed 
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Boole. The armchatts in carved wood, fitted with 
W(»^ted-work done by devout ladies of rank, would be 
highly prized in these days, for they all bore coronets and 
coats Of arms* Between the two windows stood a hand¬ 
some consok^^^hrought from some chateau, and on it an 
enormous Chinese jar, in which the doctor kept his 
tobacco. 

Neither Rouget, nor his son, nor the cook, nor the 
man-servant, took the least care of these treasures. They 
spit into a fireplace of beautiful workmanship, and the 
gilt mouldings were variegated with verdigris. A pretty 
chandelier, partly of porcelain, was speckled, like the 
ceiling, with black spots, showing that the fiies were at 
home there. The Descoings had hung the windows 
with brocade curtains, stripped from the bed of some 
Abbot. To the left of the door a cabinet worth some 
thousands of francs served as a sideboard. 

^ Now, Fanchette,* said the doctor to his cook, ‘ bring 
two glasses, and fetch us something good.* 

Fanchette, a sturdy country servant, who was regarded 
as superior even to la Cognette and the best cook in 
Issoudun, flew with an alacrity that testified to the 
doctor’s despotic rule, and also to some curiosity on her 
part. 

* Is an acre of vine-land worth in your parts ? ’ 
said the doctor, pouring out a glass of wine for Brazier. 

‘ A htindred crowns in hard cash.’ 

^ Well, leave your niece here as maid-servant; she shall 
have a hundred crowns for wages, and you, as her 
guardian, shall take the money-’ ' 

^ Every year ^ ’ said Brazier, opening his eyes as large 
as saucers. 

‘1 leave the matter to your conscience,’ replied the 
doctor. ‘She is an orphan. Till she is eighteen Flore 
will have none-of the money.’ 

^Shc is goin’ on for twelve,’ said the uncle; ‘that 
makes it up to six acres of vine-land. But she is sweetly 

K 
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pretty, as mild as a kmb, strong, very quick^ very 
obedient. Poor creetur, she was tbe apple of his eye to 
my poor brother.* 

* And 1 will pay a year in advance,’ said the doctor. 

* Lord A’mighty, make it two yeai^andi^,^*U consider 
it settled. She will be better off with you than down 
at our place, for my wife whacks her, she can’t abide 
her. There’s only me that purtects her, poor dear little 
creetur—as innocent as a new-born babe ! ’ 

On hearing this speech, the doctor, struck by the 
word innocent, signed to uncle Brazier, and led him out 
into the courtyard, and from thence into the garden, 
leaving the little Rabouilleuse looking at the table 
between Fanchette and Jean-Jacques, who crosa- 
questioned her, and to whom she artlessly related her 
meeting with the doctor. 

‘W3l, honey, good-bye,’ said uncle Brazier on his 
return, kissing Flore on the forehead. ‘ You may thank 
me for a j^d job in leaving you with this kind and 
generous mthei of the poor. You’ve got to obey him 
Gke as you would me. Be a very good girl, and do what 
he tells you.’ 

* Get the room over mine ready,’ said the doctor to 
Fanchette. ‘ This little Flora, who is cer^^y^ well 
named, will sleep there from this evening. Tb^aibrrow 
we will send for a shoemaker and a needlewoman, ^ Now, 
lay a place for her at once i she will keep us coixi^y.’ 

That evening nothing was talked of in Issoudun but 
|he introduction of a little ^Rabouilleuse* into Doctor 
Rouget’s household. The nickname stuck to Made¬ 
moiselle Brazier in this land of mocking spirits, before, 
during, and after her rise to fortune. 

The doctor aimed, no doubt, at doing for Flore, in a 
small way, what Louis xv. did on a large scam for 
Mademoiselle de Romans •, but he set to work too late* 
Louis XV. was still young, while the doctor was on the 
verge of old age. \ 
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Ffom twelve yem old to fourteen the charming 
peamt ^iri onoyra unmixed happiness. Nicely dressed, 
in ixiltnitely better clothes than the richest Miss in 
InKHidun, ^e had a gold watch and trinkets, given her 
by the doctor to encourage her in her studies, for she 
hw a master to teach her reading, writing, and account- 
keeping. But the almost animal life led by the peasantry 
had given Flcxe such an aversion for the bitter cup of learn¬ 
ing that the doctor got no further with her education. 

His intentions with regard to this girl whom he was 
polidbing, teaching, and training with a care that was all 
the more pathetic, because he had been supposed incapable 
of tenderness, were variously interpreted by the vulgar 
goss^ of the town, whose tattle gave rise, as in me 
matter of Agathe’s and Max’s parentage, to serious 
mhaakes. It is not easy for the population of a town 
to disentangle the truth from a thousand conjectures in 
the midst of contradictory comments, and among all the 
hypotheses to which a single fact gives rise. In the 
provinces, as formerly among the politicians of 4f petite 
Provence at the Tuileries, everything must be accounted 
for, and at last everybody knows everything. But each 
individual clings to the view of affairs that he prefers; 
that is only true one, he can prove it, and believes 
his own version exclusively. Hence, notwithstanding 
the unsq^^ed life and the espionage of a country town, 
the truth Is often obscured, and can be detected only by 
the impartiality of the historian, or of a superior mind 
bokt^ tfown from a higher point of view. 

^ Wnat do you suppose that old ape wants, at his age, 
of a child m fffteen ? ’ said one and another, two years 
after Florin’s arrival. 

*What indeed?’ replied a thirds ^his high days are 
long since past and gone.’ 

* My deaf fellow, the doctor is disgusted with his idiot 
of a ion, and he cannot get over bis hatred of Agathe; 
in that dilemma perhaps he has been such a go^ boy 
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these two years past in order to marry the girl; and he 
might have a boy by her, strong and sturdy and wide 
awake like Max,* observed a wisebead. 

- ^ Get along! Do you suppose that after leading such 

a life as Lousteau and Rouget did between |770 and 
1787 , a man of sixty-two is likely to have children ? 
Not a bit of it; the old wretch has read his old testae 
ment, if only from a medical point of view, and he knows 
how King Jjavid warmed himself in his old age. That 
is all, my good fellow.’ 

^ They say that Brazier, when he is fuddled, boasts at 
Vatan that he stole the child,’ cried one of those people 
who preter to believe the worst. 

‘Bless me! neighbour, and what won’t folks say at 
Issoudun ? ’ 

From 1800 to 1805 , for five years, the doctor had the 
pleasure of educating Flore without the worry which 
Mademoiselle de Romans is said to have given to Louis 
the Well-beloved by her ambitions and pretendons. The 
little Rabouilleuse was so happy, comparing the position 
she now was in with the life she would have led with 
her uncle, that she submitted, no doubt, to her master’s 
requirements, as an Eastern slave does. 

With all respect to the writers of idyls and to philan¬ 
thropists, the sons of the soil have but vague notions of 
certain virtues; their scruples have their root in self- 
interest, not in any feeling for the good and beautiful; 
brought up to look forward to poverty, to incessant toil 
and want, the prospect makes them regard everything as 
allowable that can rescue them from the hell of hunger 
and everlasting labour, especially if it is not prohibited 
by law. If there are exceptions, they are rare. Virtue, 
socially speaking, is mated with ease, and begins with 
education. Flore Brazier was, therefore, an object of 
envy to every girl for six leagues round Issoudun, though 
in the eye of religion her conduct was in the highest 
degree reprehensible* 
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Fiore, horn in 1787, was brought up amid the Satur¬ 
nalia of 1793 ^79^) whose lurid light was reflected 

on a land l^reft of priesthood, worship, altars, or religious 
ceremonies, where marriage was a civil contract, and 
where revolutionaiy axioms left a deep impression, 
especiaUy at Issoudun, where rebellion is traditional. 
Catholic worship was hardly re-established in 1802. 
The Emperor had some difficulty in finding priests; 
even in 1806 many a parish in France was still in 
widowhood, so slowly could a clergy decimated by the 
scaffold be reinstated aftei such violent dispersal# 
Hence, in 1802, there was nothing to accuse Flore but 
her own conscience. In uncle Brazier’s ward was 
not conscience likely to prove weaker than interest? 
Though the cynical doctor’s age led him, as there is 
eyeiy reason to suppose, to respect this maiden of fifteen, 
she was not the less regarded as a very wide-awake young 
person. However, some people insisted on finding a 
certificate of innocence in the cessation of the doctor’s 
care and kindness; for the last two years of his life he 
treated her with more than coldness. 

Old Rouget had killed enough people to be able to 
foresee his own end. His notary, finding him on his 
deathbed, wrapped in the cloak of encyclopedist philo¬ 
sophy, urged him to do something for the young girl, 
then seventeen years old. 

* Very good, make her of age, emancipate her,’said he. 

The reply is characteristic of this old man, who never 
failed to point his sarcasm with an allusion to the profes¬ 
sion of the man he was answering. By veiling his evil 
deeds under a witticism he obtained forgiveness for them 
in a part of the world where wit always wins the day, 
especially when it is backed up by intelligent self-interest. 
The notary heard in this speech the concentrated hatred 
of a man whom Nature had balked of an intended 
debauch, and his revenge on the innocent object of his 
senile affection. This opinion was, to some extent, con- 
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limted by die doctor’s obduracy $ he left nddtiiig pt h 
Rubouilleuse, saying with a bitter smile, * Her bmuty k 
w»lth enough! ’ when the notary again fkressed the 
matter. 

Jean-Jacques Rouget did not mourn Psr the old man^ 
but Flore did. The doctor had made his son very 
unhappy, especially since he had come of age, uHbtch was 
in 1791 i whereas he had given the little peasant |irl 
the material happiness which is the ideal of labounng 
folk. When, after the old man was buried, Fandiette 
said to Flore, ‘ Well, what is to become of you now 
that Monsieur is gone ? ’ Jean*Jacques’ eyes beamed^ 
and for the first time in his life his stolid face lighted up, 
seemed to shine with a flash of thought, and expressed a 
feeling. 

^ Leave her with me,’said he to Fanchette, w^%ras 
clearing the table. 

Flore, at seventeen, still had that refinement of figure 
and face, that elegance of beauty which had bewitched 
the doctor; women of the world know how to preserve 
it, but in a peasant girl it fades as swiftly as the flowers 
of the field. At the same time, the tendency to become 
^out, which comes to all handsome country womoi when 
they do not lead a life of toil and privation in the op^ 
fields and sunshine, was already noticeable in Flore. 
Her bust was krg^ her round, white shoulders were 
richly moulded and finely joined to a throat that adready 
showed fat wrinkles. But the shape of her face was 
still pure, and her chin as yet delicately cut. 

* Flore,’ said Jean-Jacques in agitated tones, * you are 
quite used to this house f * 

* Yes, Monsieur Jacques.’ 

On very verge of a declaration, the heir felt hts 
tongue tied by the remembrance of the dead man but 
now laid in his grave, and wondered to what lengths his 
lather’s benevolence might have gone. Fltn’e, lookiiij^ 
at her new master, and incapable of imagim% his 
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waited &»f 9 (mt miitutes for Jean-Jacques to 
{irOMd; bfit sbe pres^tty lefit him) not knowing what 
to think of his obstinate silence. Whatever education 
she might have had from the doctor, it was maiw a day 
before she understood the character of his son, of whom 
thiS| in a few words, is the history. 

At his Other's deatii, Jacques, now thirty*seven years 
old, was as timid and as submissive to parental discipline 
as any boy of twelve. This timidity will account for his 
childhood, youth, and life to such readers as might not 
otherwise believe in such a character, or the facts of a 
stoiy which is common, alas * in every rank of life— 
even among princes, for Sophie Dawes was taken up by 
the last of the Condes in a worse position than that of la 
Rabouilleuse. There are two kinds of timidity'—timidity 
ofMnd, and timidity of the nerves; physical timidity, 
and moral timidity. Each is independent of the other. 
The body may be frightened and quake while the mind 
remains calm and bold, and vice versa. This is the key 
to many eccentricities of conduct. When both kinds 
meet in the same man he will be good for nothing all his 
life. This utter timidity is that of the person of whom 
we say, * He is imbecile.* Still, this imbecility some¬ 
times covers great qualities though suppressed. To this 
doutde infirmity perhaps do we owe certain monks who 
have lived in ecstasy. This unhappy moral and physical 
disposition may be produced by the perfection of the 
bodily organs and of the soul, as well as by certain 
defects, as yet not fully studied. 

Jean-Jacques* timidity arose from a certain torpor of 
his faculties, which a first-rate tutor, or a surgeon like 
Desplein, would have roused. In him, as in cretins, 
the sensual side of love had absorbed the strength and 
, energy which his intelligence lacked, though he had 
’|en$e enough to conduct himself through life. The 
Violence of his passion, stripped of the id^, in which it 
blossoms in other young men, added to his timidity. 
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He never could'make up Ms mind to go courtingi to 
use a familiar expression, to any woman in tssououn^ 
Kow no young girl or woman could make advances to 
an under-sized man, with a vulgar face, which two pro¬ 
minent green-gooseberry eyes would have jnade ugly 
enough, if pinched features and a sallow complexion had 
not made him look old before his time. In fact, the 
vicinity of a woman annihilated the poor boy, who was 
goaded by his passion as vehemently as he was bridled by 
the few notions he had derived from his education. 
'Halting between two equal forces, he did not know what 
to say, and dreaded to be asked a question, so t^iiied 
was he at having to reply. Desire, which generally 
loosens a man’s tongue, froze his. 

So Jean-Jacques lived solitary and sought solitude^ not 
finding it irksome. The doctor saw, too late to reni^y 
them, the disastrous results of this temperament and 
character. He would gladly have seen his son married ; 
but as that would have been to subject him to a rule 
which would soon be despotic, he could not but hesitate. 
Would not that be to hand over his fortune to the 
management of a stranger, an unknown woman ? Now 
he wdl knew how difficult it is to foresee, from a study 
of a young girl, exactly what the woman’s character may 
become. And so, while looking about him for a 
daughter-in-law whose education or whose ideas should 
be a sufficient guarantee, he tried to guide his son into 
the paths of avarice. Failing intelligence, he hoped thus 
to give this simpleton a guiding instinct. He began by 
accustoming him to a mechanical existence, and gave 
him fixed notions as to the investment of money $ then 
he spared him the chief difficulties of the management of 
landed estate by leaving all his lands in capital order, and 
let on long leases. And for all that, the principid fact, 
which was to be paramount in this poor creature’s lifi^^ 
escaped the doctor’s penetration—Jean-Jacques was 
passionately in love with la RabouUleuse. ' 
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Nothing could^ indeed be more natural. Flore was 
the only woman with whom the young man came in 
contact, the only woman he ever saw at his ease, gazing 
on her in secret, and watching her from hour to hour; 
for him Flore was the light of his father’s house; with¬ 
out knowing it, she afforded him the only pleasures that 

f ilded his youth. Far from being jealous of his father, 
e was delighted by the education he bestowed on Flore: 
was not the wife he needed an approachable woman who 
would need no courting ? For passion, be it observed, 
brings insight with it; it can give a sort of intelligence 
to simpletons, fools, and idiots, especially during youth. 
In the least human soul we always nnd the animal 
instinct which, in its persistency, is like a thought. 

Next day, Flore, who had meditated on her master’s 
silehCe^ expected some important communication ; but, 
though he hovered about her, looking at her with covert, 
amorous glances, Jean-Jacques found nothing to say. At 
last, at dessert, the master began again as he had begun 
yesterday. 

* You are comfortable here ? ’ he asked Flore. 

* Yes, Monsieur Jean.’ 

* Well, stay then.* 

‘ Thank you, Monsieur Jean,’ 

This strange state of things lasted for three weeks. 
One night, when not a sound broke the stillness, Flore, 
waking by chance, heard the regular breathing of a man 
at her door, and was frightened at finding Jean-Jacques 
lying on the mat like a dog, having, no doubt, made 
Some little hole at the bottom of the door to see into the 
room. 

^ He is in love with me,’ thought she; ^ but he will get 
the rheumatism at this game.* 

Next day Flore looked at her master in a marked way. 
speechless and almost instinctive love had touched 
her j she no longer thought the poor simple creature 
BO iiideous, in spite of the ulcer-like spots on his 
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temples and Ibrehead, tlie terrible coroii^‘ df vftbited 
blood. 


^ You do not want to go back to the (^en fields^ 1 
supTOse ? ’ said Jean-Jacques, when they were akuie. 

* Why do you ask ? * said she, looking at hhn. 

* I wanted to know-* replied Rouget, turning the 

colour of a boiled lobster. 


* Do you want me to go f * she asked. 

* No, Mademoiselle.^ 

* Well, then, what is it you want to know ? You have 

some reason-* 


® Yes, I wanted to know—' 

* What ?' said Flore. 

* You would not tell me.* 

* Yes, on my word as an honest woman.* 

‘Ah • That is the point,’ said Rouget alarmed. 
‘ You are an honest woman ? * 

‘ By Heaven ! * 

‘ Yes—areally ? * 

‘Since I say it-!' 

‘ Come, now. Are you the same now as you were 
when you stood there, barefoot, brought here by your 
uncle ? ’ 


‘ A pretty question, on my word! * exclaimed Flore, 
reddening. 

The heir bent his head in silence, and did not look up 
again. Flore, astounded at finding her reply, so flatter¬ 
ing to the man, received with suchxonsternadon, left the 
room. 

Three days later, at the same hour, for they both 
seemed to regard the dessert as the scene of battle, 
Flore was the first to say to her master, ‘ Are you vexed 
with me for anything ? ’ 

‘No, Mademoiselle,* he replied. ‘No ... on the 
contrary-* I' 

‘ You seemed so much annoyed the other day at heaN 
ing that I was an honest girl——* ' t 
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wmted to know « . • but you wotuld 

not me«* 

^Oti my honour/ said she, ^ 1 will tell you the whole 
truth.* 

^ The wJiole truth about ... my father—* said he 
in a choked voice. 

*Your father,’ said she, looking straight into her 
master’s eyes, * was a good fellow; he loved a laugh. •. • 
Well, a iitde. • . . Poor dear man, it was not for want 
of will. And then he had some grievance against you, 
1 don’t know what, and he had intentions—oh! unfortu¬ 
nate intentions.—He often m|de me laugh} well! that 
is all. And what then ? ’ 

* Well, then, Flore,’ said the heir, taking the girl’s hand, 

^ since my father was nothing to you-’ 

^ Why, what did you suppose he was to me ? ’ she 
exclaimed, in the tone of a girl offended by an insulting 
suggestion. 

*^Well, then, listen to me.’ 

^ He was my benefactor, that was all. Ah ! he would 
have liked to make me his wife . . . but-’ 

* But,’ said Rouget, taking her hand again, for she had 
pulled it away, ‘ since he was nothing of the kind, you 
can stay here with me ? ’ 

* If you like,’ said she, looking down. 

*Nq, no. It is if you like, you^' replied Rouget. 
^ Yes, you may be—mistress here. All that is here shall 
be yours j you shall take care of my fortune; it will be the 
same as your own. For I love you, and 1 always have 
loved you, from the moment when you first came in— 
here^here—-barefoot.’ 


Fiore made no reply The silence became awkward, 
andjean-jacques then uttered this odious argument— 
,*Come, it would be better than going back to the 
wouldn’t it ? ’ he asked, with manifest eagerness. 

^ * Pame ! Monsieur Jean, as you please,’ said she. 

Blit notwithstanding this * as you please,’ poor Rouget 
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m» iio ^warder« Men of that type mnaf%«inb a cer¬ 
tainty. The effort it is to them to confesa.^dr bve is 
so great, and costs them so dear, that they know they can 
never do it agsdn. Hence their attachment to the first 
woman who accepts them. 

Events can only be inferred firom the results. Ten 
months after his father’s death, Jean-Jacques was another 
man; his pallid, leaden*hued face, disfigured by little 
boils on the temples and forehead, had lighted up, grown 
dear-dcinned, and acquired a ros^ tin^e. His coun¬ 
tenance shone with happiness. Flore insisted on her 
master’s taking the great^ care of his person, and made 
it a point of honour to herself that he should be neatly 
dressed; she would look after him as he went out for a 
walk, standing on the doorstep till he was out of fight. 
All the town observed this alteration, which had made a 
new creature of Jean-Jacques Rouget. 

^ Have you heard the news?’ asked one and another in 
Issoudun. 

‘ Why—what ? ’ 

^ Jean has inherited everything from his father, even la 
Rabouilleuse-’ 

* Did you suppose that the old doctor was not sharp 
enough to leave his son a housekeeper ? ’ 

* She is a perfect treasure for Rouget, that is certain,’ 
was the general cry. 

*She is a crafty one * She is very handsome; she will 
make him marry her.’ 

^ What luck that girl has had j * 

* It is the luck that only comes to handsome girls.* 

‘Pooh, nonsense! So you fancy. But there was my 

uncle, Borniche^Herau; well, you have heard speak 
of Mademoiselle Ganivet; she was as ugly as the |pven 
deadly fins, and he left her no less than a thousand ctoiyni 
a year-' ^ 

‘Bah! that was in 1778 I ’ ^ . 

‘ All the same, Rouget is a fool; hit father le^^im 
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Jit kast'fltol thousand francs a year. He might have 
mailed'lii^oemo^ H^rau.* 

*The doctor tried that on, but she would have nothing 
to say to it; Rouget is too great an idiot .* 

* An idiot ? Women are very happy with men of that 
sort,’ 

‘ Is your wife happy ? ’ 

Such were the comments current in Issoudun. Though, 
alter the manners and customs of the provinces, the 
world began by laughing at this quasi-marriage, it ended 
by admiri^ Flore for devoting herself to this poor 
creature. This was how Flore Brazier rose to sovereignty 
over the house of Rouget, ‘ from father to son,’ to quote 
the words of Goddet junior. It will now not be useless 
to sketch the history of her rule for the better information 
of other bachelors. 

The only person in Issoudun to complain of Flore 
Brazier’s installation as queen on Jean-Jacques Rouget’s 
hearth was old Fanchette; she protested against such an 
immoral state of affairs, and took the part of outraged 
decency. To be sure, she felt humiliated at her age at 
having for her mistress a Rabouilleuse, a girl who had 
come to the house without a shoe to her foot. Fanchette 
had three hundred fiancs a year from securities in the 
funds, for the doctor had made her invest her savings, 
and her late master had left her an annuity of a hundred 
crowns, so she could live comfortably} and she left the 
house nine months after her old master’s funeral, on the 
15th of April i8o6. To the perspicacious reader, this 
will siiM^m to mark the date when Flore ceased to be ^ an 
honest girl.* 

Rabouilleuse, keen enough to foresee Fanchette’s 
defection—for there is nothing like exercise of power to 
fni&lcate politics—^had made up her mind to do without 
For the last six months she had, without 
betn^ing it, been studying the culinary arts which made 
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Faachette a cardm kUu worthy to cator for Af 

epicures, doctors may rank with bishops. Doctor IBLoygec 
W perfected Fanchette. In the country the lack of 
occupation, and the monotony of life, are apt to turn an 
active mind to cooking. Dinners are not so luxurious as 
in Paris, but they are better; the dishes are studied and 
thought out. Buried in the country, there are Carmes 
in petticoats, undiscovered geniuses, who know how to 
turn out a simple dish of beans worthy of the approving 
nod with which Rossini welcomes a perfectly successfiu 
effort. 

The doctor, while studying for his degree at Paris, had 
followed Rouelle*s course of chemistry, and had picked 
up some notions, which he turned to account in culinary 
chemistry. He is remembered at Issoudun for various 
improvements little known beyond the limits of le Berry. 
He discovered that an omelette is far more delicate when 
the white and yolk of the eggs are not beaten together 
in the rough-<ind>ready fashion in which most coolra per¬ 
form the operation. By his recipe, the white should be 
beaten to a stiff froth, and the yolk added by degrees. 
Then it should not be cooked in a frying-pan, but in a 
cagnard of china or earthenware. A cagnard is a sort of 
thick dish on four feet, which, when it is placed on 
the charcoal stove, allow the air to surround it, and so 
prevent its cracking. In Touraine, the cagnard is called a 
cauqnmarre^ Rabelais, 1 think, speaks of a cauqumarre 
for cooking the coquecigrues, which shows the high 
antiquity of the utensil. The doctor bad also discovered 
a way of preventing the burnt flavour of brown sauce $ 
but this secret, which he unfortunately kept in hfs own 
kitchen, has been lost. 

Flore, bom with the gift of fiying and roasting^ the 
two arts which neither study nor experience can acquire, 
was soon Fanchette’s superior. In making hersdV a 
cerdm bleu^ she was thinking of Jean-Jacques’ obmfoi^ i 
still, she too, it must be owned, was not a little greedy. 




file’expend her ai^gies in the house. She 
up the furniture, restored its lustre, and kept 
' ever3rthinff throughout the house in a state of cleanliness 
worthy of Holland. She directed the avalanches of dirty 
linen, and the deluge known as a great wash, which, in 
the French provinces, takes place but three times a year. 
She examined the linen with a housewifely eye, and 
mended it with care. Then, anxious to initiate herself 
by degrees into the secrets of wealth, she mastered the 
small knowledge of business possessed by Rouget, and 
inmased it by talking with Monsieur Heron, the late 
doctor's notary. Thus she could give her little Jean- 
Jacques excellent advice. Sure, as she was, of remaining 
mistress of the position, she nursed the poor fellow's 
interests with as much care and parsimony as if they had 
been her own. She had nothing to fear from her uncle's 
demands. Two months after the doctor's death, firazier 
died a fall as he came out of the tavern where, since 
fortune had visited him, he passed all his time. Flore’s 
father was also dead j thus she served her master with 
all the affection due from an orphan who was happy to 
be able to make herself a home and find some interest 
in life. 

This period was paradise to poor Jean Jacques, who 
acquired the easy habits of an animal existence, graced 
by a sort of monastic regularity. He slept very late in 
morning; Flore, who was up at daybreak to buy 
p^sions or do the work of the house, woke her master 
m time for him to find breakfast ready as soon as he was 
dres£»^ After breakfast, at about eleven o’clock, Jean- 
Jacques took a walk, chatted with any one he met, came 
hoixm ^ three o’clock to read the papers—that of the 
department, and a Paris paper, which he received three 
dui^ aft^r publication, greasy from thirty hands through 
Ww^^^bey had passed dirty from the snuffy noses that 
them, brown from the many tables they had lain 
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oft« Thus our bachelor got to the dioiier*^i<^%iid iie 
spent as long a time as he could over it. told ^ii 

Stories of the town, and all the current gossip she'tl^ 
picked up. By eight o'clock the lights were out. Early 
to bed is, in the country, a common form of saving in 
candles and firing, but it tends to stupei^ folks by an 
abuse of bed; too much sleep deadens and stultifies the 
mind. 


Such, for nine years, was the life of these two beings 
life at once busy and vacuous, of which the chief 
events were a few journeys to Bourges, to Vicrzon, to 
Chateauroux, or even a little further, when neither 
Monsieur Heron nor the notaries of those towns had any 
mortgages to offer. Rouget invested his money in first 
mortgages at five per cent., with substitution in favour 
of the wife when the lender should marry. He never 
advanced more than a third of the real value of the estate, 
and he had bills drawn to his order representing an 
additional two and a half per cent., for dates at intervals 
during the loan. These were the rules impressed on him 
by his father. Usury, the drag on peasant ambitions, is 
eating up the land, and this charge of seven and a half 
per cent, seemed so reasonable, that Jean*Jacques 
Rouget could pick and choose; for the notaries, who 
extracted handsome commissions from the clients for 


whom they got money so cheap, would give the old 
fellow notice. 


During these nine years, Flore gradually, insensibly, 
and without intending it, had acquired absolute domi^lpa 
over her master. From the first she treated jf&i* 
Jacques with great familiarity; then, without in 

respect, she gained the upper hand by such manifest 
superiority of intelligence and power, that he became his 
servant’s servant. This grown-up child went half-WSiy 
to meet this dominion, by allowing himself 
much waited on, that Flore treated him as i^ikiiSt%er 
treats her son. And at last his feeling for her t^ 
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a mother’s care necessary to a child. But 
thare were other and hr stronger bonds. In the first 
filcei Flore managed all business matters, and carried on 
the house. Jean-Jacques relied on her so absolutely for 
every kind of stewardship that, without her, life would have 
seemed to him not difficult, but impossible. The woman 
had also become necessary to his existence; she humoured 
ail his fancies—she knew them so well! He liked to see 
the happy face that always smiled on him; the only face 
that ever had smiled on him, or that ever would smile on 
him! Her happiness, purely material, expressed by the 
common phrases that are the backbone of language in 
the households of le Berry, and expansive in her splendid 
person, was, in a way, the reflection of his own. The 
state into which Jean-Jacques collapsed when he saw 
Flore clouded by some little annoyance betrayed to the 
woman the extent of her power; and she, to secure it, 
would try to xert it. In women of that kind use 
always means abuse. La Rabouilleuse, no doubt, made 
her master play his part in some of the scenes that lie 
buried in the mystery of private life, and of which Otway 
has shown a specimen in the midst of his tragedy of 
Venice Preserved between the Senator and Aquilina—a 
scene that gives the magnificence of horror. And then 
Flore saw herself so secure in her empire, that she never 
thought of getting the old bachelor to marry her, unfor¬ 
tunately for him and for herself. 

Bj^/the end of 1815, at the age of twenty-seven, Flore 
was in the fullest bloom of her beauty. Buxom and fair, 
as whtllwkinned as a farmeress of le Bessin, she was the 
ideal of what our forefathers would have called a splendid 
wench. Her beauty, somewhat of the inn-servant order, 
btit.ixlled-out and well fed,^ve her some resemblance, 
aMt Mademoiselle (forges’ imperial beauty, to 
tw BCiMtttss at her best. Flore had the same beautiful, 
white arms, the fulness of outline, the pulpy 

L 



^leen, the delldotit modelling, but all 
tevere» The expression of her face was^.^jbender ^4 
sweet. Her eye could not command respect, like 
the most beautiful Agrippine who has ever trod the 
boards of the Thedtre Fran^ais since Racine^s dme^ it 
invited to sensual joys. 

In 1816 la Rabouilieuse first saw Maxence Gilet, and 
fell in love with him at first sight. Her heart was 
pierced by the mythological dart—that admirable symbol 
of a natural fact which the Greeks inevitably represented 
thus, having never conceived of the chivalrous ideal and 
melancholy passion begotten of Christianity. Flore was 
at this time too handsome for Max to scorn such a 
conquest. And thus, at eigbt-and-twenty, the girl first 
knew real love, idolatrous, infinite love, the love which 
includes every mode of loving from that of Gulnare to 
that of Medora. As soon as the penniless ofiicer under¬ 
stood the respective positions of Flore and Jean-Jacques 
Rouget, he saw something better than a mere love a^ir 
in a connection with la Rabouilieuse. And so, for the 
better security of his future prospects, he was more than 
content to lodge under Rouget’s roof, seeing how weakly 
a creature the old fellow was. 

Flore’s passion could not fail to have its influence on 
Jcan-Jacques’ life and surround!ngs. For a month Rouget, 
who had become excessively afraid of her, saw Flore’s 
smiling and friendly face grown gloomy and cross. He 
endured the brunt of intentional ill-temper exactly like a 
married man whose wife is contemplating a bii^yal. 
When in the midst of her most spiteful outbmks the 
hapless man made so bold as to ask die cauir of this 
chsmge, her eyes flashed with fires of hatred, and her 
voice was hard with aggressive tones of scorn, su(^ as 
poor Jean-Jacques had never met nor heard. 

^ By Heaven! ’ she exclaimed, * you have 
nor soul. For sixteen years have 1 been wimnj^^y 
youth here, and 1 never discovered that you had |^t6he 
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tliarer and the struck her heart, ^For two months 
past you have seen that brave Major coming here^ a 
victim to the Bourbons, who was cut out for a General, 
and who is down on his luck, driven into a bole of a 
place like this, where Fortune is too poor to go out 
walking. He is obliged to sit, stuck to a chair all day 
in an office, to earn what ? Six hundred wretched francs 
—^a handsome income! And you, who have six hundred 
and fifty-nine thousand francs in snug investments, and 
sixty thousand francs a year—not to say that, thanks to 
me, you don’t spend a thousand crowns a year for every¬ 
thing included, even my clothes—^iii short, everything— 
you never think of offering him shelter here, where the 
whole top floor is empty * No, you would let the rats 
and mice keep up a dance there rather than put a human 
being in, and he a man your father always regarded as 
his son 1 —Do you want to know what you are ? Well, 
1 will tell you—you arc a fratricide I And you think 1 
don’t know why ? You saw that I felt an interest in 
him, and that nettled you ! For all that you seem such a 
blockhead, you have moie cunning in you than the 
cunningest, and that is what you are. . . . Very well 
then, 1 do take an interest in him ... a warm one at 
that . . .* 


* But, Flore . , .’ 

* Oh, there is no “ but, Flore,” in the case. You may 
go and look for another Flore—if you can find one I— 
For this glass of wine poison me if 1 don’t turn out 
of jfour hovel of a house! I shall have cost you nothing, 
thank ^d, during the twelve years 1 have stayed in it, 
and you have had your comforts cheap! Anywhere 
ebe I could have earned my living by working as 1 do 
here ; washing, ironing, taking care of the linen, going 
la pciartet, cooking, looking after your interests in every 
ww, living to death from morning till night.—And 
thb ji what 1 get!’ 


Sltt, FIok 
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* Oh )re% Flore indeed f A pitttf Flor^Vm wS get. 
at ftfity-one, as jon are, and tn very badT tadth, and 
stooping so that it is frightful to see— I know all about 
it. And with all that you are not so very amusing • • * 

* But, Flore . • 

‘There, leave me in peace.* 

And she left the room, slamming the door with such 
violence that the house rang with it and seemed to shake 
on its ibundations. Jean-Jacques Rouget opened it very 
gratly, and more gently still went into the kitchen where 
Flore was muttering. 

‘But, Flore,’ said this sheep, ‘this is the very first 
I have heard of your wishes; how can you tell whether 
I will or will not ? ’ 

‘In the first place,* she went on, ‘we ought to have a 
man in the house. It is known that you have ten, 
fifteen, twenty thousand francs, and if any one wanted 
to rob you we should be murdered. For my part, I have 
no wish to wake up one fine morning cut into four 
quarters, like the poor servant girl who was fool enough 
to try to defend her master. Well! But if it were 
known that we had a man on the premises who is as 
brave as Caesar, and has the use of his hands-^Max 
could settle three thieves while you were talking about it, 
—Well, I say, I should sleep easier. People will cram 
you with nonsense. Here, 1 am in love with him; 
there, 1 adore him ! Do you know what you have got 
to say ? Well, just tell them that you know all that, but 
that your &ther told you on his deathbed to take cai^ of 
his poor Max. Then every one must hold their tongue, 
for the flagstones of Issoudun could tell you that your 
father paid for his schooling—so there I For nine years 
I have eaten your bread « • •* 

‘ Flore, Flore . . 

‘ And more than one young fellow in this 
come to me a-courtin’—so there!—And one ofFeiy 
gold chain, and another a gold watch: “ Dear little 




(d corner from that old idiot of a 
^t 1$ sort of thing they sav oi you! 
I? leave him?—*! should think so! such an 
iimooent as that—^Why, what would become of him?** 
I have always answered. ^ No, no, where a Nanny is 
tethered she must eat , . •*” 

* Yes, Flore, I have no one in the world but you, and 
I am oiuy too happy. If it will give you pleasure, child, 
we will have Muence Gilet in the house; he can cat 
with us . . 

* ^ Heaven! 1 should hope so! * 

■‘Tncre, there, don^t be angry • . / 

* Enough for one is enough for two,’ said she, laughing. 

* But now, if you are very nice, do you know what you 
will do, mv dear old boy r You will take a turn in front 
of the Mairie at about four o’clock, and manage to meet 
Major Gilet, and ask him to dinner. If he makes any 
difficulties, tell him it is to please me; he is too polite to 
refuse that. And then, over your dessert, if he talks of 
his misfortunes, or of the hulks—and you can surely have 
sense enough to lead up to the subject—^ou will offer 
him a home here. If he makes any objection, never 
mind; I will find a way to persuade him-* 

As he slowly paced the Boulevard Baron, Rouget, so 
frr as he was capable, thought over this incident. If he 
were to part with Flore—and the mere idea made him 
dizzy-p-what woman could he find to take her place ? 
Marry f At his age he would be married for his money, 
and even more cruelly handled by a legitimate wife than 
he was by Flore. Moreover, the notion of being bereft 
of hef affection, even if it were a delusion, was intoler- 
^y painful. So he was as charming to Major Gilet as 
‘ k£^ how to be. As Flore had wished, the inviu- 

given in the presence of witnesses, so as to 
t honour clear. 

IPm and her master were reconciled j but frmn that 
7 w*J^ues was aware of shades of demeanour 
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« complete change in h IUhouiUoi||e%a|^(m 

, For about a fortnight Flore complained lottmy to ^ 
tradespeople, at market, and to her gossips^ of Monsieur 
Rouget*s tyranny in taking it into bis head to have his 
natural half-brother under his roof. But no one was, 
taken in by this iarce, and Flore was considered an 
extremely shrewd and wily creature. 

Old Rouget was made very happy by the installation 
of Max as a member of the household, for in him be had 
a companion who was most carefully attentive to him 
without servility. Gilet chatted, talked politics, and 
sometimes walked out with him. 

As soon as the officer was quite at home, Flore refused 
to be cook any longer; * kitchen work spoiled her hands,* 
she said. By desire of the Grand Master of the Order, 
la Cognette found a relation of her own, an old maid, 
whose master, a cure, had just died, leaving her nothing, 
an excellent cook, who would devote herself through life 
and death to Flore and Max. And, in the name of these 
two potentates, la Cognette could promise her relation a 
pension of three hundred francs after ten years of good, 
honest, and loyal service. La Vedie, who was nxty, was 
remarkable for a face deeply marked by smallpox and 
of suitable ugliness. 

When she assumed her functions Flore became 
Mademoiselle Brazier. She wore stays, she dressed in 
silk, in Hne woollen stuffs, or in cambric, according to 
the season. She had collars, costly kerchief^ em¬ 
broidered caps and lace tuckers, wore dainty boot^ and 
kept herself in an elegant and handsome style that made 
her look younger, bhe was now like a rough diimiood 
that has been cut and set by the jeweller to ^ovlt oiF m 
value. She was anxious to do Max credit. By 
of that year, 1817 , she had procured a hors^ BMI 
Bourges, said to be of English breed, for thO 
Major, wbo was tired of going about on foot* 
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im iq the neigh&Mirhood a mai^ % Pol^ named 
* lancer in the Imperial Guard, and now 
reduced to misery, 'who was only too glad to find a berth 
at Monsieur Rouget’s as the Major’s servants Max was 
Kouskt’s idol, especially after the fray with the three 
Royalists. So after 1817 the Rouget household consisted 
of hve persons, three of them idle; and the expenses 
amount^ to a^ut eight thousand francs a year. 


By the time when Madame Bridau came back to 
Issoudun to save her inheritance, as Maitre Desroches 
expressed it, so seriously endangered, P^e Rouget, as 
he was commonly called, had 1^ degrees lapsed into an 
almost vegetative existence. To begin with, from the 
day when Max was at home in the house, Mademoiselle 
Brazier kept house with quite Episcopal luxury. Rouget, 
thus led into high living, and tempted by the excellent 
dishes concocted by la Vedie, ate more and more every 
day. Notwithstanding such abundant and nutritious 
le^ng, he did not get fat. He grew every day more 
bent, like a man tired out—perhaps by the enort of 
digestion—^and his eyes sank in puffy circles. Still, 
when, in his walks, any one asked after his health : ^ I 
never was better in my life,’ was always his reply. As 
he had always been known to have a most limited 
intellect, the gradual deterioration of his faculties was 
not obs^ved. His love for Flore was the one emotion 
that kept him alive; he existed only for her; his weak¬ 
ness before her knew no measure; he obeyed her every 
look and watched this creature’s movements as a dog 
watches his master’s least gesture. And, as Madame 
Hochqn said, Pere Rouget, at fifty-seven, looked older 
|b|ensieur Hochon, who was eighty. 

^^^8 n^y easily be supposed, Max’s rooms were worthy 
cli^rming a youth. And in six years, year by year, 
me .Major had made the comfort of his lodgings more 
and added grace to the smallest detail as much 
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Ills ovirn sake as for Flofe^ StiO^ it tlfo 

comfort of Issoudun; painted floors^ wall*i»|^iml6jxie 
elegance, mahogany furniture, mirrors in ^It frames^ 
mtmin curtsuns with red bands to loop them, an Arabian 
bedstead with curtains hung as a country uphc^erer 
arranges them for a wealthy bride, and which then seem^ 
the height of magnificence, but whidi are to be seen in 
the commonest ^hion-plates, and are so general now 
that in Paris even petty dealers will not have them when 
they marry. Then—an unheard-of thing, which gave 
rise to much talk in Issoudun—there was matting on the 
stairs, to deaden noise no doubt! And, in fact. Max, at he 
came in before daybreak, woke nobody, and Rouget 
never suspected his lodger’s share in the dark deeds of 
the Knights of Idlesse. 

At about eight in the morning Flore, in a pretty pink* 
striped cotton wrapper and a lace cap, her ^t in 
furred slippers, gently opened Max’s bedroom dom*, but 
seeing him asleep, she stood a moment by the bed. 

*He came in so late,’ thought she; ^at half-past 
three. A man must be made of iron to be able to 


stand such racket as that! And isn’t he strong too 
The love of a man I 1 wonder what they were doing 
last night! ’ 

* You, my little Flore,* said Max, waking as a scddier 
wakes, inured by the vicissitudes of war to find all his 
wits and his presence of mind however suddenly he may 
be roused. 


^ You are sleepy ; 1 am going . . / 

‘ No, stay; there are serious things—* 

* You have done something too mad last night f* 

‘ Ah, pooh ! The matter in hand concerns old 

fool. Look here; you never mentioned his ** 

Well, they are coming here—^his family is co 
cut us out no doubt*’ 

* Oh, I will give them a startler I * said Flore. » ^ 

* Mademoiselle Brassier,’ said Max gravely, 
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to be lak^' at a mb. Send me up iaf 
cofl^ i I will have tt in bbd^ where 1 will consider what 
proce^n^ we mtiat take. . . , Come back at nine, 
and we will talk it over. Meanwhile behave as if you 
had heard nothing.* 

Startled W this news, Flore left Max, and went to 
make his coffee; but a quarter of an hour later Baruch 
rubied in and said to the Grand Master, * Fario is looking 
for his cart.* 

Max was dressed in five minutes, went downstairs, 
and with an air of lounging for his pleasure, made his way 
to the foot of the tower hill, where he saw a consider¬ 
able crowd. 

^ What is the matter f ’ said Max, making his way 
through the mob to speak to the Spaniard. 

Fario, a small, shrivelled man, was ugly enough to 
have been a grandee. His very fiery, very small eyes, 
very close together, would have earned him at Naples a 
reputation for the evil eye. The little man seemed 
gentle because he was grave, quiet, and slow in his 
movements ^ and he was commonly spoken of as 
bmhmmt^ good old Fario. But his complexion, of the 
colour of gingerbread, and his gentle manner, concealed 
from the ignorant, but betrayed to the knowing, his 
character as a haif-Moorish peasant from Grenada, who 
had not yet been roused from his torpid indifference. 

^ But are you sure,^ said Max, after listening to tbe 
lamentations o£ the seed-merchant, ^ that you brought 
your cart f For, thank Heaven, we have no thieves in 
Issoudun • . .* 

* t left it there . • .* 

^ the horse was harnessed to it, may he not have 

godib 9^y with the cart ? ’ 

is my horse,’ said Fario, pointing to his steed 
SMifetlji harnessed about thirty yards off. 

ecdemnly went to the spot, so as to be able by 
Ipdking up to see the foot of the tower, for the people 



^a 4 collected at the bottomC^ 3 i 6 hilL ^Ytityhodf 
folbwed him, and this was what the rascal wantdd. 

^ Has any one by mistake put a eart in hi$ pocket ? ’ 
cried Franpois. 

* Come, feel, turn them out 1 * said Baruch* Shouts 
of laughter rose on all sides. Fario swore i now in a 
Spaniard an oath means the last pitch of fury. 

^Is yours a light cart ? ’ asked Max. 

^Light?’ retorted Fario. ^If all those who ate 
laughing at me had it over their toes, their corns would 
not hurt them again.’ 

* Well, but it must be devilish light,’ replied Max, peunt- 
ing to the tower, ^ for it has flown to the top of the hill.’ 

At these words all looked up, and for a moment there 
was almost a riot in the market-place. Every one was 
pointing to this magical vehicle. Every tongue was 
wagging. 

* The Devil has a care for the innkeepers, who are aU 
doomed to perdition,’ said Goddet to the speechless 
owner i ‘ he wants to teach you not to leave carts about 
instead of putting up at the inn.* 

At this speech the mob howled, for Fario was reckoned 
miserly. 

* Come, my good man,’ said Max, ^ do not lose heart. 
We will go up and see how the cart got there. The 
deuce is in it! Wc will lend you a hand. Will you 
come, Baruch ?—You,’ he added in a whisper to Franpois, 
‘ clear every one out of the way, and mind there is no one 
standing below when you see us at the top.’ 

Fario, with Max, Baruch, and three more o( the 
Knights, climbed up to the tower. During the scmmlde, 
which was not free from danger, Max remarked Fario 
that there were no tracks, nor anything to show how the 
cart had been got up. And Fario b^an to tb^ftin 
some magic; he had quite lost his head. On reacl^g 
the top and examining matters, the feat seriously, sibmm 
quite ixllpossibie. 
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* Asd %^ever shall wa||^ It down again ? said the 
S^miari^ whose Httle eyeshhpi^ssed positive terror^ while 
his tawity hollow fiice, which looked as if it could never 
change colour^ turned pale. 

*WelV said Max» see no difficulty in that.’ 

And taking advantage of Fario’s be wilder ment^ he took 
the cart up by the shafts, giving it a tilt with his strong 
anas so as to give it impetus i then, at the moment 
irhen he let it go, he shouted in a voice of thunder, 
‘ Look out below ! ’ But there was no danger. The 
crowd, warned by Francois, and eager with curiosity, had 
withdrawn to a little distance to see what was going on 
on the knoll. The cart smashed in picturesque style, 
broken into a thousand pieces. 

* There, it is down again ! ’ said Baruch. 

^ Ah, blackguards, thieves, villains I ’ yelled Fario. ^ It 
was you who got it up, 1 ’ll be bound ! ’ 

Msax^ Baruch, and their three comrades began to 
laugh at the Spaniard’s abuse. 

‘ We wanted to do you a service,’ said Max haughtily. 
‘ To save your damned cart I ran the risk of going down 
on the top of it, and this is how you thank me. What 
country do you come from, pray ? * 

‘From a country where we do not forgive an injury,* 
replied Fario, quivering with rage. ^ My cart may serve 
you a turn to take you to the Devil! Unless,* he added, 
as mild as a lamb, ‘you like to replace it by a new one ? * 

* We will talk about it,’ said Max, going down the hill. 

^ben they were at the bottom, and had rejoined the 

first group of laughers, Max took Fario by the jacket- 
button, and said— 

Y)^ my |Ood Fario, 1 will make you a present of a 
mlendiidxart if you will give me two hundred and fifty 
franCi^J If wonT guarantee that, like this one, it is 
wsigQgda^d for a tumbler’s trap.’ 

Thi$ jest, however, touched Fario no more than if he 
were ti^i^ttding an ordinary bargain. 
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! ’ Iw 1^‘ed 

enoingh to replace my poor o 
P^e Rouget's money in a better cai^.* ^ 

Max turned white and lifted his formidable 8st to 
strike Fario i but Baruch, who knew tktt such a hlow 
would not fall only on the Spaniard, whisked him oC^be 
a feather, saying to Max in an imder tone^ ‘ Don*t {day 
the fool! * 

The Major, recalled to order, began to laus^, aad 
mi to Fario, ‘Though I have by accident imaged 
your cart, you are trying to slander me, so we are 
quits.’ 

^ Not yet,’ muttered Fario. * But I am glad to have 
found out what my cart is worth ! ’ 

* Ah, ha! Max, you have found your match ! ’ said a 
bystander, who was not a member of the Order. 

‘ Good-bye, Monsieur Gilet; you have not heard the 
last of your clever trick I * said the Spaniard, mounting 
his horse and disappearing in the midst of a loud hurrah 1 

*^1 will keep the iron tires for you,’ cried a wheels 
wright, who had come up to study the ejects of the ftdl. 
One of the shafts was standing upright, planted in the 
ground like a tree. 

Max was pale and thoughtful, stung to the heart by 
the Spaniard’s speech. For five d^s at Issoudun Farms 
cart was the talk of the town. It was fated to travei 
far, as young Goddet said, for it made the round of the 
province, where the pranks of Max and Baruch were 
much discussed. Hence, even a week after the eaeniu 
the Spaniard was still the talk of the departments and 
the subject of much ‘jaw,* a fact to which he was keenly 
alive. Max and la f^bouilleuse, too, as a result the 
vindictive Spaniard's retort, were the subject <|f mdjias 
comments, whispered indeed at Issoudun, but^jbt^ly 
spoken at j|^||^ge%ac Vatan, at Vierton, and at 
roux. ^Maxence Gilet knew the country well eaoqgh to 
imagine how envenomed these remarks must be* 
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wan a bad mghi^a vmW'' 

^ Wdy, Max,’ said I^nm^ois, taking his arm, ^ they 
are tn be here to-night/ 

‘Who?’ 


^ The Bridaus. M7 grandmother has just had a letter 
horn hor goddaughter.’ 

^ Listen to me, my boy,’ said Max in his ear; * 1 have 
thmight this business over very seriously. Neither Flore 
Dot 1 must appear to have any ill-feeling towards the 
Bridaus. If the heirs leave Issoudun, it is your people, 
the Hochons, who must seem to be the cause. Study 
these Paris folks well; and when I have taken their 
measure, to-morrow at la Cognette's we will see what 
can be done with them, and how we can make a breach 
between them and your grandfather.’ 

^The Spaniard has found the joint in Max’s harness,’ 
said Baruch to his cousin Francois as they went in, 
looking at his friend entering Rouget’s door* 


While Max was thus occupied, Flore, notwithstand¬ 
ing her companion’s counsel, had been unable to control 
her rage; without knowing whether she was seconding 
or intmering with Max’s plans, she broke out against 
the poor old bachelor. When Jean-Jacques incurred his 
nurse’s displeasure, he found himself suddenly bereft of all 
the little cares and vulgar petting which were the joy of 
his life* In short, Flore put her master in disgrace. No 
mcwo Mttle affectionate words with which she was wont 
to grate her conversation, in various tones, with more 
or tender glances—my puss, my chicken, my good 
old di|g, my spoilt boy. No more ramiliar tu. A 
dhor^^M cohL and ironically respectful, would'pierce the 
unhtiijw man’s heart like a knife. This vous was a 
d^^limon of war. 

Th^, instead of helping him to dress, gi^ng ^im his 
anticipating his wishes, looking at him wfth the 
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wn of adnurfttion woiiDtii 4 ||^^ tb cotW^^-^nd 
the broader it is, the more gratifylnK<^^7itt|^ * > ou ait 
as fresh as a rose f Come, you look wonderftdly wdl I 
How fine you are, old man ! •—instead of entertaining 
him while he dressed with the fun and fillies that 
amused him, Flore left him to manage for himself* If 
he caUed her, she would answer from the bottom of the 
stairs-*- 

* Well, I can’t do two things at once—get your iH^eak- 
fast and wait on you in your room. Aren’t you old 
enoi^h to dress yourself? * 

* wod God I How have I offended her ? ’ the old 
fellow wondered, on receiving one of these rebuffs, when 
he called for some hot water to shave himself. 

* Vedie, take up some hot water to Monsieur,’ cried 
Flore. 

*V6die?’ said the poor man, bewildered by his dread 
of the wrath impending over him. ^ Vedie, what is the 
matter with Madame this morning ? * 

Flore insisted on being called Madame by her master, 
by Vedie, Kouski, and Max. 

*She has heard something seemingly not much to 
your credit,* replied Vedie, putting on a very pathetic 
air. * You arc very foolish, Monsieur. There, I am but 
a poor servant, and you may tell me not to be poking my 
nose into your concerns; but you may hunt through all 
the women in the world, like the King in Holy Writ, 
and you will never find her like. You ought to kiss the 
place where she has set her foot.... 1 tell you, if you vex 
her, it will be enough to break your own heart I And 
there really were tears in her eyes.’ 

Vedie left the poor man quite annihilated; he sank 
into a chair, gazing into space like a man mela^i^ly 
mad, and forgot to shave himself* These alteri|ft^^,df 
hot and cdid affected the poor feeble creature, whb^Sved 
only ti^ough his hold on love, like the deadly chill pro¬ 
duct by a sudden passi^ ^m tropicjd heat pcto 
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wef«^'ilK>nil'rihMsIe( which exhausted him 
likt to many illnessea. cmly in the whde world 

could act upon him so, for to her alone he was as kind as 
he ims siilv. 

* What f You have not shaved yet ?* said she, open¬ 
ing the door. She made Pere Rouget start violently $ 
from being pale and limp, he suddenly turned red for a 
moment, but dared not resent this attack, 

* Your breakbist is waiting. But you may go down 
in your dressing-gown and slippers—you will breakfast 
by yourself.* 

And she vanished without waiting for a reply. To 
make the poor man breakfast alone was one of the punish¬ 
ments which most deeply distressed him ^ he liked to talk 
while he was eating. As he reached the bottom of the 
stairs, Rouget was seized with a fit of coughing, for 
excitement had stirred his rheum. 

‘ Oh yes, you may cough ! * said Flore in the kitchen, 
not caring whether her master heard her or no. * My 
word! the old wretch is strong enough to weather it 
without any one troubling theirselves about him! If he 
ever coughs his soul up, it won’t be in our time.’ 

Such were the amenities with which la Rabouilleuse 
favoured Rouget in her fits of rage. The poor man sat 
dowU in deep dejection at a corner of the table in the 
middle of the room, looking at his old furniture and old 
pictures with a desolate air. 

*You might have put on a neck-tie I’ said Flore, 
tfonrittg in. ‘ Do you think a neck like yours is pretty 
to see—^redder and more wrinkled than a turkey-cock’s.’ 

* But what have I done ? * he asked, raising his pale 

eyes full of tears, and confronting Fbre’s ccdd 


have you done ? ’ she echoed. ^ And you don’t 
kAa^f What a hypocrite! Why, your sitter ^athe 
sirhe is as much your sister as 1 am sister to the^lower 
li^oudun, if you can believe your father, and who is 
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notliiiig on earth to fOu--4i^^#ii^ Pat% t^tli hir 

aon, that wretdbed tu’penny pain^, aid die^rie oon^ifig 
to see you——* 

*My sister and nephews are coming to Issoudunl* 
said hC) quite bewildered. ^ 

^ Oh yes} 3rou may pretend to be astonished, tp. nudte 
me believe that you did not write to them to come! 
That is a very thin trick* Don’t be afraid, we wbn^ 
interfere with your Paris friends, for we shall have shaktm 
the dust off our feet before they set theirs within these 
walls i Max and I shall be gone never to return f As 
to your will—1 will tear it in four quarters under your 
nose, under your beard, do you hear ? You may leave 
your goods to your family, as we are not your fomily. 
After that you will see whether you are loved, for your 
own sake, by people who have not seen you for thirty 
year& or have never seen you at all! Your sister wiu 
not nil my place—a double-distilled bigot I * 

* If that is all, my pretty Flore,’ said the old man, * I 

shall see neither my sister nor my nephews. I swear to 
you solemnly that this is the first word I have heard of 
their arrival, and it is a got-up thing arranged by Madame 
Hochon, the old bigot- 1 ’ 

Max, who had heard Pere Rouget’s reply, suddenly 
came in, saying in a hectoring tone, ^Wfaat is the 
matter ? ’ 

* My good Max,’ the old man went on, only too glad 

to purchase the Major’s adhesion, for, by agreement with 
Flore, he was always to take Rouget’s part, swear |o 
you, by all that is sacred, that I have only this inkant 
heard the news. I never wrote to my sister | my fother 
made me promise to leave her nothing, to give it rath^ 
to the Church—^in short, I refuse to see either my slstet 
Agathe or her sons * . 

‘Your father was wrong, my dear Jean-JaiC(|leilt%id 
Madathe is yet more wrong,* replied ‘ Youir i^her 

had hil Wn reasons—^he is dead, his hatred ought 
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Your 4^eci% |i»lH: sister, your nephews are 
your nephews. Yoili owe Jt to yourself to receive them 
cordially, and you owe it to us too. What would be 
Smd in issoudun? Sss—thunder! I have enough on 
my shoulders i the only thing wanting is to give rise to a 
report that we keep you shut up, that you are not a free 
agent,that we have incensed you against your heirs, that we 
are t^ing to possess ourselves of your fortune. . . . The 
ji>evif may take me if 1 don’t desert from the service at 
the very next calumny i one is quite enough I—Let us 
have breakfast.’ 

Flore, as meek as a mouse, helped Vedie to lay the 
table. Rouget, Hlled with admiration for Max, took 
him by both hands, led him into a window bay, and said 
to him in an undertone— 

^Ah, Max, if I had a son, 1 should not love him so 
well as I love you. Flore was right in saying that you 
two are my &mily. ... You have a sense of honour, 
iMlax, and all you ^ve said is very right-’ 

* You ought to entertain your sister and your nephew,’ 
said Max, interrupting him, *but ought not to alter your 
will $ thus you will satisfy your &ther and everybody 
dsc.’ 


* Come, my little dears! ’ cried Flore, in cheerful tones, 
* the salinis will be cold. There, old boy, there is a wing 
tor you,* she said, smiling on Jean-Jacques. 

At this speech the old tollow’s long face lost its 
cadaverous tints, a treacly smile played on his flabby 
Ups I but he coughed agaim for the joy of being received 
again into flivour excited him as greatly as being in 
disgrace. Flore sprang up, snatched a little cashmere 
^wt off her shoulders^ and wrapped it round the old 
man^i^roat as a comtoner, saying— 

„ is silly to upset yourself so over trifles. Here, 
to)a^:'^d bov, that will do you good—^it has been next 
mgr.haart-^—■* ^ , 

^ What a good soul! * said Rouget to Max, while Flore 
' M 
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went ofF for » black velvet the old<leU6vi^ 

.Almost bald head. . 

^As good as she is handsome,’xeplied Max; ^buta 
little hasty, like all those who carry their heart in their 
l^d.’ 

The reader may feel inclined to find fault with the 
crudities of this picture, and to think that the dis|»]ay$ of 
la Rabouilleuse’s temper are marked by some truths whidi 
the painter should leave in the shade r Well; thisscen^^ 
a hundred times repeated with horrible variations^ is in 
all its coarse and repulsive veraciousness the type of that 
which every woman will play, on whatever rung of the 
social ladder she may stand, if any kind of self-interest 
has diverted her from the path of obedience^ and she 
has seized the reins of power. To women as to gtcat 
politicians—the end justifies any means. Between Flore 
Brazier and a duchess, between the duchess and the 
richest tradesman’s wife, between the tradesman’s wife 
and the most splendidly kept woman, there are no differ¬ 
ences but those due to education and to the atmosphere 
in which they live. A fine lady’s sulks take the place 
of Fiore’s violence; in every rank bitter taunts, witty 
sarcasm, cold disdain, hypocritical whining, afiected 
quarrels, are quite as successful as the low abuse this 
Madame Everard of Issoudun. 

Max told the story of Fario with so much drollery that 
he made the old fellow laugh. Vedie and Kouski, who 
had come up to listen to the tale, exploded in the 
passage. As for Flore, she laughed hysterically. After 
breakfast, while Jean-Jacques was reading the papers— 
fi^r they now subscril^d to the QsnstitutUnnel and the 
Pandore —Max took Flore up to his room. 

^Are you certain,* said he^ ‘that he has never tede 
another will since he named you as his legatee 
‘ He has no writing things,’ said she. ^ 

‘ lie may have dictated one to some notary,’ said Max* 
* If ^ has not done so, we must be prepared fot die 
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coatin^eney. Sq receiWIne Bridaus aa iireli as possible; 
but meanwhile we must try, as soon as we can, to 
realise the money out on mortgage. Our noitaries 
will be only too glad to effect the tran^rs $ that is what 
^y eat and drink' State securities are j^ing up 
every day $ we are to conquer Spain and deliver Ferdinand 
vn. fh>m his Cort^ $0 next year they may perhaps be 
above par. So it will be a good stroke of business to 
iaivdst the old man’s seven hundred and fifty thousand 
francs in the funds at 89. Only try and get them put 
into your name. It will ^ways be something saved from 
the nre;’ 

* A capital idea,’ said Flore. 

* And as on eight hundred and ninety thousand francs 
he will draw fifty thousand francs a year, you must get 
him to borrow a hundred and forty thousand francs for 
two years, to be repaid in two instalments. Thus in two 
years we shall be drawing a hundred thousand francs from 
raris and ninety thousand here, so we risk nothing.’ 

* Without you, my splendid Max, what would have 
become of us !’ said she. 

^Ob, to-morrow evening, at la Cognette’s, after 1 
have seen this Paris couple, 1 will find some means of 
making the Hochons themselves see them off the 
premises.’ 

‘ Oh, you are so clever I You are an angel, a love of 
c man!’ 

The Place Saint-Jean is situated half-way down a 
Wreet called la Gran& Narette in the upper part, and la 
Perite Narette below. In le Berry the word Narette 
means the same sort bighws^ as the Genoese Salita^ 
a stiefat built on a steep slope. Between the Place Saint- 
anu the Viiatte gate, the Narette is excessively 
Old Monsi^r Hochon’s house is opposite to that 
whm lived Jean^Jacques Rouget. What was going on 
ns jPbm Rouges’s could seen out of the drawitig* 











room window Madams 'Hbdboitv^t^ am) Ww cwridl 
,^en the curtaim were undrawn or the doom kft qiem 
^ , Hochon’s house is so much like Rot^et’^ that tiief, 
were^ no doubt, built by the same architect. Hodton, 
loi^ ago the collector of taxes at Selles, was hom at 
Xssoudun, and returned thither to marry the usttr of the 
8id>-delegate, the pliant Lousteau, exchanging hts f^ott 
at Selles for a simiLir one at Issoudun. He had reared 
before 1787, and so escaped the storms of the Revolution, 
while fuUy supporting its principles, like all honest men 
who shout on the winning side. It was not for nothing 
that Monsieur Hochon had a reputation for avarice. But 
would it not be mere vain repetition to describe him ? 
One of the miserly acts, which made him famous, wilL 
no doubt, be enough to paint Monsieur Hochon at lull 
length. 

At the time of his daughter’s marriage to a Bormche 
—she was since dead—^it was necessary to give a dinner 
to the Borniche family. The bridesrcx>m, who expected 
to inherit a fine fortune, died soon a&r of grief at living 
foiled in business, and yet more at his fotheris and 
mother’s refusal to help him. These old Borniches 
were still living, delighted to have seen Monsieur 
Hochon take the guardianship of his grandchildren on 
account of his daughter’s settlement, which he had 
succeeded in saving. 

On the day when the marriage contract was to be 
signed, all the relations of both families had assembkd 
in the drawing-room—the Hochons on one side^ and 
Borniches on the other, all in their Sunday best. Ik the 
midst of reading the contract, very solemnijr performed 
by young Hfoon the notary, the cook came in and a^ed 
Monsieur Hochon for some pack-thread to truse;^ the 
turkey—an important item in the hill of fore* T|^ old 
tax^icollector pulled out of the depths of his coafc-^pdl^t 
an M^pf string, which had, no doubt, tied up somk 
^ gave it to her; but before the woman hud 




c 3 ||Ued ou^ mt have it 

h«ck 1 ’ Gritte n a local abbreviation^ <^Marguerite. 

T 1 ^ will enable you to understand Monsieur Hocbo%^ 
and the ioke perpetrated by the town on the name d 
the iamllyi consisting of the father, mother, and three 
children— lis cinq cochcns^ the five pigs. 

Aa years went by old Hochon b^me more and more 
nkgetdly and carehil, and he was now eighty-five years 
or^ge. He was one of those who will stoop in the 
street, in the midst of an animated conversation, to pick 
up a pin, saying, * That is a woman's wage! ’ and stick 
it into his coat cuff. He complained bitterly of the 
inferior quality of cloth nowadays, remarking that his 
coat had lasted only ten years. Tall, lean, and bony, 
with a yellow complexion, speaking little, reading little, 
never hitiguing himself, as ceremonious as an Oriental, 
he maintained a rule of strict sobriety in his household, 
doling out food and drink to his fairly numerous family, 
consisting of his wife nec Lousteau, of his grandson 
Baruch and granddaughter Adolphine, the heirs of the 
tdd Borniches,and of his other grandson,Francis Hochon. 

His eldest son, caught for the army in 1813 by the 
levy of men of respectable birth who escaped the con¬ 
scription, and who were enrolled under the name of 
guards of honour, was killed at the battle of Hanau. 


The heir-presumptive had married, very young, a rich 
woman, hoping thus to evade any call to arms $ but then 
^ ran through all bis money, foreseeing the end. His 
wife, who followed the French army at a distance, died 
at Strasbourg in 1814, leaving debts which old Hochon 
would not p^, quoting to the creditors the axiom of a 
past code, * Women are minors.* 

So; jblks could still say Us cinq Hochons^ since the house¬ 
hold consisted of three grandchildren and two grand- 
{WfWaWi and the jest still survived, for in the countrv 
< 110 Jest grows too stale. Gritte, now sixty years old^ 
mam^ed aU the work of the house. ^ 



t9a A Biiriidor’* ^ 

hcm^ .^icNieh spodoas^ W9s 
^awever, liljidaaiM^ %ridau could be ve^ ckc^tl^ lodged 
two rooms om the second floor. CHd Hocnon now 
repented of having kept two beds in these rooms^ and 
bdonging to each an old armchair in unvarnished Wood, 
with a worsted-work seat, and a walnut wood table, on 
which stood a wide-mouthed water jug in a basin eft^ed 
with blue. The old man kept his apples and winter pears, 
his quinces and medlars, on straw in these two rooms, 
where the rats and mice had a high tim^ and there was 
a strong flavour of fruit and mice. Madame Hochon 
had everything cleaned; the paper, where it had fallen 
from the walls, was stuck on again with wafers; she 
furnished the windows with muslin blinds cut out of 
some old skirts of her own. Then, when her husband 
refused to buy two little list rugs, she placed her own 
bedside rug for her little Agathe, talking of this mother 
of past sevcn-and-forty as ‘ Poor child ! * 

Madame Hochon borrowed two bed'^tables from the 
Borniches, and most daringly hired from a second*hand 
diop two old chests of drawers with brass handles. She 
possessed two pairs of candlesticks, made of some scarce 
wood by her father, who had had a passion for turning. 
From 1770 to 1780 it had been the fashion among rioi 
people to learn a trade; and Monsieur Lousteau the 
elder, bead commissioner of subsidies, was a turner, as 
Louis XVI. was a locksmith. These candlesticks were 
decorated with rings in briar-root, peach, and apricot 
wood. Madame Hochon risked these precious relics! 

All these preparations and this great sacriflce added to 
Mons^r Hochon’s serious mien 3 he did not yet beheve 
that the Brtdaus would come. 

On the iery morning of the day made famous by die 
trick played on Fario, Madame Hochon said to her 
husband after breakftst— ^ 

* I ^pe, Hochon, that you will make Madame Biidau^ 
my gc^daughter, properly welcome.^ Then, after 
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ibg Imelf tliftt |fir grandchildren had left the room, she 
added: ^ I am mistress of my own ibi#me; do not compel 
me to indemnify Agathe by my will fisr an unpleasant 
rece^on/ 

* And do you suppose, Madame,* said Hochon gently, 
*^at at my age I do not know how to behave with 
dei^t civility. 

* You know very well what I mean, old fox ! Be kind 
toour guests,and remember how truly I love Agathe—’ 

‘Yes, and you truly loved Maxence Giiet, who is 
going to swallow whole the fortune that ought to be 
your Agathe’s. Ah! you cherished a serpent in your 
bosom then!—After all, the Rougets* money was feted 
to bebng to some Lousteau or another.’ 

Having made this allusion to the supposed parentage 
of Agathe and of Max, Hochon was about to leave the 
room; but old Madame Hochon, still slender and 
upright, wearing a mob cap with bows, and her hair 
powdered, with a shot-^ilk petticoat, tight sleeves, and 
high-heeled slippers, set her snuiF-box down on her little 
table, and said— 

^ Really, Monsieur Hochon, how can a clever man hke 
you repeat the nonsense which, unluckily, destroyed my 
poor friend’s peace of mind, and cost my poor god¬ 
daughter her share of her father’s fortune f Max Giiet 
is not my brother’s son, and 1 often advised him to save 
the money he spent on him. And you know as well as 
I do that Madame Rouget was virtue itself—' 

* Weil, the daughter is worthy of her mother, for she 
seems to me a great goose. After losing all her money, 
she brought up her sons so well that one of them is in 
pdson awaiting his trial before the supreme court for a 
Conspiracy a hi Berton. As to the other—^worse and 
worse! ne is a painter.—If your proteges remain here 
titt tiley have extracted that idiot Rouget from the 
dutches of k Rabouiileuse and Giiet, we shall get 
through more than one bushel salt with them*’ 
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willliifonldeur Hochon; ytmx ^iAk 
successive,, ^ ^ 

Jn^onsieur Bkilon took up his hat and his iyor]r«*han^M 
can^ and went out^ amazed by this alarming speed^^hh 
had not supposed his wife to be so determined, h&bte 
Hochon, on her part, took her prayer-book to read, th^ 
order of service, her great age hindering her feom'^^^ 
to mass every morning. It was with difficulty tiw die 
got to chur^ on Sundays and high festiv^. Since 
receiving Agathe’s reply she had added to her regular 
prayers a special intercession, beseeching God to open 
the eyes of Jean-Jacques Rouget, to bless Agathe, and 
to grant success to the undertaiung to which she had 
been driven. 

Concealing the feet from her two grandsons, whom 
she regarded as parpaillots (renegades), she had requested 
the cure to say masses for nine days, attended oy her 
granddaughter Adolphine Borniche, who put up her 
grandmother’s prayers in the church as her proxy. 

Adolphine, now eighteen, having stitched by her 
grandmother’s side for seven years, in this chill home of 
methodical and melancholy regul^ity, was all the more 
ready to perform the neuvainty because she hoped to 
inspire some tender feeling in Joseph Bridau, the painter 
so little understood by h£>nsieur Hochon, and in whom 
^e took a keen interest, were it only on account of the 
monstrous ideas her grandfether attributed to the young 
Paris artist. 

Old people, wise people, the magnates of the town, 
and fethers of femilies, all approved of Madance Hochem^i 
conduct i and their good wishes for her goddaughter and 
for Agathe’i sons were reinforced by the secret contempt 
they had long felt for the proceedings of Maxence Qilet. 
So the advent of P^e RougePs sister and nephew 
rise to two fections in Issoudun: that of the (difer ind 
upper citizen class, who could only watch events and 
hope for the best vHthout helping matters} and ^ 
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^ of lilesse and Bl^^s wdms, who^Mrere, 

caj^ble of doing mucb idiMuef to uOder- 
mtiie the Parisiant* 

• s 

0^^i$ day^ then, A^the and Joseph got out of ^ 
Gowth at o£ice of toe Messageries, Place Mis^ at 
thi^ In the afternoon* Though tired, Madame Bridau 
fi&f^mng again at the sight of her native town, where 
at every step she found some reminiscence and impression 
a her girlhood. In the state of mind prevailing at 
issoudun the arrival of the Parisians was known all over 
the town within ten minutes. 

Madame Hochon appeared at the front gate to receive 
her goddaughter, and kissed her as if she had been a child 

h^ own. After seventy>two years of a life as empty 
as it was monotonous, with nothing to look back upon 
but the coffins of her three children, all dving in mis¬ 
fortune, she had cultivated a sort of artifidal motherhood 
for the girl who, as she expressed it, had for sixteen years 
lived in her pocket. In the gloom of a provincial life 
(die had cherished this old regard, this child^s life, and all 
its memories, just as if Agathe were still with her, an<f 
she took a p^ionate interest in all that concerned the 
Bradaus. 

Agathe was led in triumph into the drawing-room, 
where worthy Monsieur Hochon stood as cold as a raked- 
out oven. 

* Here is Monsieur Hochon; how do you think he is 
looking ? ’ 

^Wny, exactly as he did when I left him,’ said 

Ah, k is evident you have come from Paris, you pay 
co amti mentSy* said the old man. 

T%e family were introduced: firsts little Baruch 
Bori^che, a tall youth of two-and-twenty; then little 
iPnua^S Hochon, now twenty-four; and lastly, little 
A^fidphuii^ who blushed, and did not know what to do 
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wiAJ^luuids,and espeekllj widivltdr ieu ^^ 
iidt wish to af^)^ to stare at Jos6|[di Bridau, was 
, anxiously exaloWd by the two lads and W old Hocfaott, 
Wt from different points of view. Toe Was 

inflecting, ^ He must have just come out of the lSk|nt8l} 
he will eat like a fever-patient.* 

The two young men were saying to themsi^fes, 
^ What a brigand I What a head! We shall hare our 
hands full! ’ 

^Here is my son the painter, my good Joseph/said 
AMhe Anally, introducing the artist. 

There was a little sigh in the emphasis on the word 
*good,’ which betrayed Agathe’s heart; she was thinking 
of the prisoner at the Luxembourg. 

* He looks ill/ cried Madame Hochon | ^ he is not like 

you-* 

* No, Madame,’ said Joseph, with the rough simplicity 
of an artist, ^ 1 am like my father, only uglier I ’ 

Madame Hochon pressed Arathe’s hand, which she 
was holding, and gave her a ^k. That grasp, that 
glance were meant to convey— 

* Ah, my child, I quite understand your preferring that 
scapegrace Philippe.’ 

‘I never saw your father, my dear boy,* replied 
Madame Hochon doud; * but that you are your mother’s 
son is enough to make me love you. Besides, you have 
talent, from what the late Madame Descoings used to 
write to me $ she was the only person to give me any 
news of you in these latter times.’ 

* Talent?’ said the artist ^ *no, not yet; but udth 
time and perseverance 1 may some day win both gktry 
and fortune/ 

^By painting ? ’ said Monsieur Hochon, with deep irmly. 

^dome, Adolphine,* said Madame Hochon,' ^go and 
see about getting the dinner served.’ 

* Mother,’ said Joseph, * I will go and carry it|i out 
trunks, which have just come/ 
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^HodioBy will you ^ow MoMeur Bridau the 10001%’ 
laid the grandimytho’ to Francois* 

, A$ dinner was not till four, and it waa now but half- 
fan^ liree, Baruch went round the town giving news of 
the B^daus’ arrival, describing Agathe’s dress, and, above 
all, Josdph, whose hollow cheeks and sickly, strongly- 
foari^d features were like the ideal portrait of a brigand. 
In every house that day Joseph was the sole subject of 
conversation. 

* Old Rouget’s sister must have met an ape somewhere 
before her son was born; he is just like a monkey.’— 

* He has a face like a brigand, and eyes liLo a basilisk.’— 
*They say he is extraordinary to behold, quite alarming.’ 

All Paris artists are the same.’—* They are as spiteful 
as cunning asses, and as vicious as apes.’—‘ It is in the 
nature of their calling.’—have just seen Monsieur 
Beaussier, who says he would not for worlds meet him 
at night in a wood. He saw him in the diligence.*— 

* He has hollows in his face like a horse, and he waves 
his arms like a madman.’-*-^ That fellow is capable of 
any crime $ it is his fault, perhaps^ that his brother, who 
was a Hne handsome man, has gone to the bad. Poor 
Madame Bridau, she does not look very happy with him. 
Suppose we take advantage of his being here to have our 
likenesses drawn ? ’ 

The result of these opinions, sown broadcast in the 
town as if by the winds, was a devouring curiosity. All 
who had a right to call on the Hochons promised them¬ 
selves that they would do so that evening, to inspect the 
Parisians. The arrival of these two persons in a stagnant 
town like Issoudun was as startling as the fall of the 
lx>g among the Frogs. 

After placing his mother’s luggage and his own in the 
two attic rooms, and looking round them, Joseph studied 
the silent house, where the stairs, walls, and panels, bare 
^ adornment, ^d a chill, and there was not a thing 
. beyond what was strictly necessary. But when, on going 









lie found Monsieur Hodion liimsdC otlfing 
^ ^oe of bread for each perscmy he undetseood Ibr the 
time jMoH^a Harpagm, ' , 

^ ^ We should have done better at the Jhei^ 

The dinner ccmfirmed his apprehensions a 

sou^ so thin that quantity was evidently prefetred to 
quanty, a dish of bouilli was served—fresfa^faoiied heef*^ 
triumidiantly wreathed with parsley. The vegetaldet 
cooked with it, served in a separate dish, were part of 
the hill of fare. The meat crowned the table, and was 
flanked by three other dishes; hard e^gs on sorrel 
opposite the vegetables, and a ^dad, ready dressed with 
nut-oil, opposite little cups of custard flavoured with 
burnt oats as a substitute for vanilla—as much like vanUla 
as chicory is like Mocha. Butter, and radishes <»i litde 
plates at the opposite ends, black radishes and gherkins, 
completed the display, which Madame Hochon highly 
approved. The good old lady nodded at her husband, as 
a hostess happy to see that, at any rate for the first flay, 
he had done things in style. The old man responded 
with a look and a shrug, easily interpreted to mean—* 

* You see what reckwssness you lead me into j ’ 

As soon as the bouilli had been dissected by Monsieur 
Hochon into slices as thin as the sole of your slipper^ it 
was removed to make way for three pigeons. The wine 
was of the vintage of i8ii. At a hint from her grand¬ 
mother, Adolphine had graced each end of the table with 
a bunch of flowers. 

‘Well, make the best or a bad job!’ diought the 
artist^ as he looked at the table. And he began to eat 
like a man who had breakflisted at Vterzon at ^ in the 
morning, off an execrable cup of coffee. 

When Joseph had eaten his bread and asked fl»r some 
more, Monsieur Hochon rose, slowly felt for a key in 
the depths of his coat-podcet, opened a cupb^ufl bemud 
him, flourished the stump of a twelve-pound loaf) 
moniously cut off another slice, which he divided in tunv 
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^ oa a idatci and passed the plate across the table to 
the padn^, with the silence and {^cmvposi^of ait 
SflUkr, who says to himself at the^ beginning of a 
hatdN^ Well, I ma 7 be dead by to-night.’ 

JiMeph took half the slice, and understood that he 
minever again ask for more bread. No member of 
^ fimnly was surprised at this scene, which to Jose|di 
seemed so preposterous. 

The conversation went on, Agathe heard that the 
house she was born in, her fother’s house before he had 
inherited that of the Descoings, had been bought by the 
Bomiches, and she expressed a wish to see it again. 

^The Bomiches will call this evening, no doubt^’ said 
her godmother. *A11 the town will come to inspect 
yon,°she added to Joseph, *and they will ask you to 
their houses.’ 

For dessert the maid brought in the fomous soft 
cheeses of Touraine and le Berry, made of goats* milk, 
which so exactly reproduce, in a sort of niello, the vein- 
ing of the vine-leaves on which they are served, that 
engraving might very well have been invented in 
Touraine. On each side of the little cheeses Gritte 
ceremoniously served some walnuts and some rocky 
biscuits. 

^Come, Gritte, bring us some frait,’ said Madame 
Hochon. 


^ Madame, there is no rotten firuit left,’ replied Gritte. 

Josepl^ shouted with laughter, as if he had been in his 
studio with his own companions, for he understood at 
^ce that the precaution of beginning first on dam^;ed 
ftuit Imd degenerated into a habit. 

* Oh, we can eat it all the same! ’ said he, with the 
dash of s|arit of a man who feels that he must speak. 

> * Pray go for some, Monsieur Hochon,’ said the old lady. 

.Monsieur Hochon, much annoyed hy the artist’s 
remark^ fetched some small peaches, some pears, and late 
ldmnsi 



' ^AdolphSne^ go and cut scmte grapes^’ said Mbdaaae 
Hocfaon to her granddaughter. 

, Joseph looked at the two youn^ men ¥idth .ati|pi^res^ 
aion that seemed to say, ^ And is it to sudi a die^ 
that you owe your blooming appearance ? 

Baruch understood this keen glance, and ^ndd mt 
help smiling, for his cousin Hochon and he had di^layed 
moderate appetites. The food at home was a matter oi 
indifference to men who supped three times a week la 
Co^nette’s. And just before dinner, Baruch had had 
notice that the Grand Master of the Order had summoned 
a full meeting at midnight to have a splendid supper, as 
he required their co-operation. 

This banquet of welcome offered to his guests by old 
Hochon explains how necessary these midnight festivities 
were for the maintenance of these two great fellows, who 
had fine appetites, and who never missed one. 

‘We will have some liqueurs in the drawing-room,’ said 
Madame Hochon, rising, and signing to Joseph to give 
her his arm. They went out first, and ^e was able to 
say to the painter, ‘ Well, my poor boy, your dinner will 
not give you an indigestion; but 1 had great di^cultyin 
procuring it for you I You will find lenten £urc here ; 
just enough to eat to keep you alive, and that is all. So 
)ust make the best of it.’ 

The frank simplicity of the old lady, thus pronouncing 
judgment on her own house, pleased the painter. 

‘1 shall have lived fifty years with that old man with¬ 
out ever having heard twenty crowns jingle in my purse* 
Oh, if it were not for the hope of saving your fintune, I 
would never have invited your mother you to stay in 
my prison 1 ’ 

‘ But how is it that you are still alive ? ’ said the painter 
artkssly, with the light-heartedness that never deserts a 
French artist. 

‘ Ah, indeed f * said she. ‘ 1 pray.’ 

Joseph felt a thrill as he heard these words, which gavt 
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ilw «ild wcmian such dignity in his eyes that he drew 
l^lc <;wo or three steps to look in her lace; he saw it 
radtank fuU of such tender serenity, that he said to her— 
paint your portrait—* 

* no,* said she. ‘ 1 have hated life on earth too 
nttK^ to wish to remain on it in a picture.* 

As she spoke the sad words in a light tone, she took 
from a cupl^ard a flask containing black-currant brandy, 
a household liqueur prepared by herself, for she had had 
the recipe from the famous Sisterhood who also created 
the Issoudun cakes, one of the greatest achievements of 
French confectionery, which no chef^ cook, pastry-cook, 
tM' confectioner has ever been able to imitate. Monsieur 
de Rividre, the Ambassador to Constantinople, ordered 
immense numbers every year for Mahmoud’s seraglio. 
Adolphine held a small lacquer tray full of little old- 
^shioned glasses with an engraved pattern and a gilt 
rim; as her grandmother filled them, she carried them 
round. 

‘ Glasses round.—Father will have some! * cried Agathe 
gaityy reminded of her young days by this time-honoured 
ceremony. 

* Hochon will go presently to his club to read the 
psmm I we shall have a little time to ourselves,* said the 
md la^ in a low voice. 

In inct, ten minutes later, the three women and Joseph 
were left to themselves in the drawing-room. Its floor 
was never polished, only swept, while the tapestried 
panels^ in oak frames, with deep ogees and mouldings, 
and all dbe simple heavy furniture, stood before Madame 
Rridau exactly as she had left them. The Monarchy, 
the Revolution, the Empire, and the Restoration^ 
respecters of few things, had respected this room, where 
their splendours and disasters had left not a trace. 

^ Ah, godmother, my lift has been cruelly storm-tossed 
in comparison with yours! * exclaimed Madame Bridau, 
Msrprtsed to see even a canary bird, which she had known 
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iivt, stui&fi and standing on the claitaney-sb# Wppm 
die M dock and die old brass branched ouidlesticks and 


sHver taper-stands. a. ’ 

‘My child,^ replied the old lady, ‘stxH'ms iti^^i^ ihe 
heart. The greater and the more needed is oitf reitgna* 
don, the greater must our inmost struggles be.-^Eut sse 
wiQ not talk of me, hut of your affairs. You are indeed 
exactly opposite the foe,’ she went on, pointing to ^e 
windows of old Rouget’s house. 

* They are sitting down to dinner,’ remarked Adol* 
phine. 

The young girl, almost a recluse, was constantly loo|!<^ 
ing out of window, hoping to catch some light died byr ^ 
diance on the enormities ascribed to Maxence Gilet, to 
la Rabouilieuse, and to Jean-Jacques, of which a Innt 
now and again reached her ears when she was sent away 
while they were discussed. The old lady now told her 

f randdaughter to leave her with Monsieur and Madame 
Iridau till the first visitor should come. 


‘ For 1 know my Issoudun,’ said she, looking at the 
two Parisians; ‘ we shall have ten or twelve batches of 
inqmsitive callers this evening.’ 

Madame Hochon had hardly had time to give them 
the events and particulars concerning the extraordinanr 
influence exerted over Jean-Jacques Rouget by h 
Rabouilieuse and Maxence Gilet—^not with the synmedc 
brevity with which they have here been narrat^ out with 
the audition of a thousand comments, descriptions, and 
hypotheses lent to them by good and evil tongues in the 
town-*>when Adolphine announced the approm of the 
Borniches, the Beaus^ers, the Lousteau-Prangins^ ^ 
Fichets, the Goddet-Hdraus, fourteen persons in all, who 
loomed in the distance. 


‘ So, you see, my dear diild,’ said the old lady in epa^ 
cludon, ‘that it will be no small matter to di^ this 
fortune out of the wolfs mouth—* 

‘ It seems to me so difficulty with such a scmmdtid at 
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1^' lurvt iescribed^ ancl a slut like that young witcl% 

that it tuust be impossible,* said Joseph. * We . should 
remain at lasoudun a year at least to combat 
ebt^'f^luence and undo their power over my unde.— 

' K0 mtune is worth so much vexation, to say nothing of 
Jtk^iag ib stoop to a thousand dishonourable tricks. My 
mo>tw has but a fortnight’s leave of absence} her 
appointment is a certainty, and she must not risk losing 
it In the month of October 1 have some important 
work to do which Schinner has secured for me in a 
nobleman’s house. And to me, Madame, you see, 
fortune lies in my paint-brushes.* 

This speech was received with profound amazement. 
Madame Hochon, though relatively superior to the place 
she lived in, did not believe in painting. She looked at 
h^ goddaughter, and again grasped her hand. 

^ Tliis Maxence is a second edition of Philippe,’ said 
Joseph in his mother’s earj ^but with more policy, 
more style than Philippe has.*—‘Well, Madame,’ he 
added aloud, ‘ we shall not long put Monsieur' Hochon 
out of his way by staying here.’ 

‘ Oh, you are youi^; you know nothing of the world,’ 

' said the old lady. ‘ ui a fortnight, with a little political 
^manoeuvring, you may do something. Listen to my 
advice, and act as 1 may direct you.’ 

‘ Oh, very gladly ! ’ cried Joseph. * I am conscious of 
Ineffable incapacity in domestic tactics; and I am sure I 
do not know what Desroches himself would advise us to 
do for instance, my uncle refuses to see us to-morrow.’ 

' Mesdames Borniche, Goddet-Herau, Beaussier, Lous- 
teau^Prangin, and Fichet, graced by their husbands, now 
came in. 

, Afmr the usual greetings, and when the fourteen 
persons had found seats, Madame Hochon could not 
avoid introducing to them her goddaughter Agathe 
and Joseph Bridau. Joseph remained on a sofa, and gave 
him^f up to a covert study of the sixty ftces which 

N ' 
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haif^p^ five till nine came to ait to liiiii M 
lie «fti4 to hit motfier. And Joseph’s attitude throughout 
evening in regard to the patricians of Issou^lp did 
nothing to alter the views of the little town to 

him. Every one left chilled by his ironical gaee, mvcsoiii* 
fisrtable under his smile, or alarmed by his fime, siaisGet^ no 
doubt, to people who could not discern the eccentridtyof 
genius. 

At ten o’clock, when everybody went to bed, the old 
lady detained her goddaughter m her room till mid¬ 
night. Then, knowing that they were alone, the two 
women, while telling each other the troubles of thdr 
lives, made an exchange of suffering. As she me^ured 
the vastness of the sohtude in which all the powers ot a 
beautiful soul had been spent unrecognised, as she heard 
the last utterances of an inteUigence that ^d missed its 
opportunities, as she learnt the sorrows of a heart so 
essentially generous and charitable, but whose generosity 
and charity had never had full play, Agathe no longer 
regarded herself as the more unfortunate of the two, as 
she perceived how much mitigation and minor happiness 
her Paris life had afforded in the midst of the discipline 
appointed her by God. 

* You who are so pious, godmother, tell me my 
faults,’ said she. * Tell me what it is that God is punish¬ 
ing me for.’ 

*He prepares us, my child,’ replied the old lady as 
midnight struck. 

At midnight the fCnights of Idlesse were making their 
way, one by one, like shades, to meet under the trees of 
the Boulevard Baron, and wdked to and fro, talking in 
low whispers. 

^ What is up ? ’ was the first question of each new 
comer. 

*1 fancy,’said Francois, ^that all Max intends is to 
give us a ^d.* 
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•* Ndi Matters are looking awkward for him and la 
RahcmiBeuse* He has concocted some plot againgt these 
Paiwms no douht-* 

; * It'^httld be good fon to pack them off again/ 

' * Mj grandfother,* said Baruch^ ^ is in a fright already 
at having two more mouths to fill, and he would jump at 
any excuse- ^ 

* Well, Knights! * cried Max in a low voice as he came 
up, ‘ why are you gazing at the stars ? They will not 
distil kirsch on our heads. To la Cognette’s! To la 
Cognette^s I * 

*10 la Cognette*s ! * 

The shout as of one voice produced a fearful din, that 
swept across the little town like the hue of soldiers rush¬ 
ing on an assault; then utter silence fell. Next morning 
more than one person would say to his neighbour: * Did 
you hear that fearful yell last night at about one o’clock? 
I thought there was a fire somewhere.’ 

A supper worthy of la Cognette cheered the eyes of 
the two-and-twcnty guests, for the Order was present in 
all its numbers. At two in the morning, when they 
were beginning to siroter^ a word of their own peculiar 
slang, fairly descriptive of the art of drinking in sips and 
slowly tasting the wine, Max addressed the meeting:— 

* My dear boys, this morning, in consequence of the 
never-to-be-forgotten trick we played with Fario’s cart, 
your Grand Master was so grossly insulted on a point of 
honour by that base corn-dealer, and a Spaniard to boot 
-—Ah, those hulks!—that 1 am determined to let that 
miscreant feel the whole weight of my vengeance, 
vdthin the strict limits of our sports. After considering 
the matter all day, I have hit on a plan for playing him 
a capital trick, a trick that is enough to drive him mad. 
While avenging the Order attacked in my person, we 
may foed certain animals worshipped by the Egyptians, 
little beasts which are, after all, C^d’s creatures though 
men persecute them unjustly. Good comes of evil, and 
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ot good ; such IS the divine law f i reqid^ wdi 
and adh under pain of your humble sm^ant and ^Qmd 
Masters displeasure^ to procure, as secretly as ponfihh^ 
twenty rats, or if possible, lady rats estpecting lainlM 
God’s grace. You must collect your contingent Within 
three days. If you can get more, the surplus wiH he 
acceptable. Keep these interesting rodents without foodi 
for it is essential that the dear Tittle beasts should^ be 
ravenously hungry. Observe, 1 include as rats, mice and 
field-mice. If we multiply twenty by twenty-two, w« 
shall have more than four hundred accomplices, who, when 
turned out in the old church of the Capuchins, where 
Fario has stored all the seed-corn he has just kid In, 
will consume a certain quantity of it. But we must 
look sharp 1—Fario is to deliver a large parcel of seeds in 
a week; now what 1 want is that my Spanish friend, 
who is travelling round for orders, should find a fearhil 
waste. 

‘Gentlemen, the merit of this invention is not mine,’ 
he went on, noting signs of general approbation. 
‘ “ Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s.” This is an imita* 
tion of Samson’s foxes in the Bible. But Samson was 
an incendiary, and consequently not a philanthropist; 
while we, like the Brahmins, are the protectors of a per¬ 
secuted race. Mademoiselle Flore Brazier has already 
set all her mouse-traps, and Kouski, my right hand, ts 
hunting field-mice.—I have spoken.’ 

‘ I know,’ said Goddet jumor^ ‘ where to get an animal 
as good as forty rats single-handed.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘ A squirrel.’ 

‘And 1 can contribute a small monkey who will eat 
corn till he bursts,’ said a novice. 

‘ No good I ’ said Max. ‘ It will be known where the 
beasts come from.* 

‘In the course of the night,’ said young Beaussier^ 
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fW mlgiit^^Wmg in me pigeon from the pigeon-house of' 
«ttth hm in the neiehhourhood, by putting it through a 
In the roof^and there soon would be thousands 
oCpiitnons/ 

Well, then, for a week Fario’s corn-store is the order of 

night,’ said Gilet, smiling at the tall youth fieaussier 
Jimkr, * You know that they are astir early at Saint- 
Pateme. Mind no one is to go there without having 
put the soles of his list-shoes on hind part before. Our 
good knight Beaussier, the inventor of the pigeon trick, 
takes the command. For my part, 1 will take care 
to leave my mark on the grain. 1 leave it to you to be 
^uarter^masters general to the forces of rats. If the 
shop-boy sleeps in the old church, his companions must 
make him drunk; and do it cleverly, so as to get him 
lar away from the banquet to be provided for the 
rodents. 

^ And you say nothing about the Parisians ? ’ asked 
Goddet. 

* Oh f ’ said Max, * they must be studied. At the same 
time, 1 will give my hne fowling-piece, that came to me 
from the Emperor, a Hrst-class article from the Versailles 
factory—^it is worth two thousand francs—to any one 
who will hit upon a plan for playing these Parisians 
some trick to get them into such bad odour with 
Monsieur and Madame Hochon that the old folks should 
pack them o£F, or that they should go of their own 
accord | without causing too much annoyance, however, 
to the ancestors of my good friends Francois and 
Baruch.’ 

* All right, 1 will think it over,’said young Goddet, 
who was passionately addicted to shooting. 

‘And if the inventor of the ploy does not want the 
gun, he may have my hors^’ added Maxence. 

l^enceforth twenty brains were vainly racked to con¬ 
coct some plot against A^the and her son, in conformity 
with this programme, out the devil alone, or some 
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chance, could succeed; the conditions of tfai cast made 
it so difficult. 

Next morning Agathc and Joseph came dbwnstshs a 
minute before the second breakfast at ten o’dode^ The 
meal called the first breakfast consisted of a cup of 
milk and a slice of bread and butter, eaten in bed, or <m> 
getting up. 

While waiting for Madame Hochon, who, in spite 
of old age, carefully went through all the ceremonies 
employed in their toilet by the duchesses of Louis xv.*s 
reign, Joseph saw, on the threshold of the house opposite, 
Jean-Jacques Rouget standing squarely in the doorway. 
He, naturally, pointed him out to his mother, who could 
not recognise her brother, so little was he like what he 
had been when they parted. 

^ There is your brother,’ said Adolphine, who had 
given her grandmother her arm. 

* What an idiot! ’ cried Joseph. 

Agathe clasped her hands and looked up to Heaven. 

* What have they brought him to ? Good Heavens ! 
is that a man of fifty-seven ? ’ 

She wished to look at him attentively, and then saw 
Fiore Brazier come up behind him, her hair dressed 
without a cap, and displaying, through the gauze of a 
kerchief trimmed with lace, snowy shoulders and a 
dazzling bosom ; she was dressed as elaborately as a rich 
courtesan, wearing a tightly-fitting gown of grenadine—^ 
a silk stuff then very fashionable—with gi^at sleeves, and 
magnificent bracelets on her wrists. A gold chain 
meandered over the bodice of la Rabouilleuse, who 
had brought Jean-Jaojues his black silk cap that he 
might not catch cold—it was evidently a got^up scene. 

* What a lovely woman ! ’ cried Joseph. * Of a rare 
kind, too! Made to be painted, as we say 1 What 
fiesh-tints, what splendid colouring I Wl^t a akin, 
what curves, and what shoulders! She is a maenificent 
Caryatid ! And a perfect model for a Titian’s Venus!’ 
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/To Adolj^hine and Madame Hoehon this Height have'' 
been Greek; but Agathe, behind her son, made a sign 
to ^em as^'much as to say that she was accustomed to 


nns mgon, 

^ You think a woman lovely who is robbing you of a 
fortune I * exclaimed Madame Hocbon. 

That does not prevent her being a splendid model! 
Exactly full enough, without the hips or bust having 
become coarse-* 

^ My dear, you are not in your studio,* said Agathe. 
* Adolphine is here-* 

^ To be sure, 1 beg pardon ; but, really, all the way 
from Paris along the road I saw none but apes- * 

* But my dear godmother,’ said Agathe, ‘ how can I 
see my brother ? For if that creature is with him-* 

‘ Pooh ! * said Joseph. ‘ I will go to see him. For, 
indeed, 1 don’t think him quite such an idiot if he has 
wit enough to gladden his eyes with a Venus worthy of 
Titian.’ 

‘If he were not an idiot,’ said Monsieur Hochon, 
coming in, ‘ he would have married comfortably, have 
had a &mily, and you would have had no chance at all of 
his fortune. Some good comes out of evil.’ 

‘ That is a good idea of your son’s ^ he can go first to 
call on his uncle,’ said Madame Hochon. ‘ He will give 
him to understand that if you go he must receive you 
alone.* 

‘ And so affront Mademoiselle Brazier ? * said Mon¬ 
sieur Hochon. ‘No, no, Madame. Put up with this 
grievance. If you do not get the fortune, try to secure 
a l^acy.’ 

The Hochons were no match for Maxence Gilet. 
In the middle of breakfast the Pole arrived with a note 
from his master, Monsieur Rouget, addressed to his 
sister, Madame Bridau. 

Here is the letter which Madame Hochon made her 
husband read:— 
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^Mir njuiVi Sister,— ‘ 

* I hear through strangers of your arrival 
X can guess the reason for your preferring 

Madame Hochon’s house to mine \ but if yoK^^ixuiSe |o 
see me, you shall be received here as you ought ^ be«, X 
should he the first to call on you but that my. health, 
compels me at present to keep the house. 1 o0er yem 
my affectionate respects. I should be delighted to meet 
your son, whom I shall hope to see at dinner with me 
to*-day, for young men are less precise than women as 
to the company they meet. He will give me great 
pleasure by coming accompanied by Messieurs E^ch 
Borniche, and Francois Hochon. 

‘ Your affectionate brother, 

‘J.-J. Rouget/ 

^Say that we are at breakfast, that Madame Bridau 
will send an answer presently, and the gentlemen accept 
the invitation,^ said Monsieur Hochon to the maid. And 
the old man laid his finger on his lip to impress silence 
on all the party. 

When the house-door was shut, Monsieur Hochtm, 
having no suspicion of the alliance l^tween his grandsons 
and Maxence, shot one of his keenest glances at his unfe 
and Agathe. 

^ He no more wrote that,’ said he, * than 1 am able to 
pay down twenty-five louis.—The soldier is our corre¬ 
spondent.’ 

* What does it all mean ? ’ said Madame Hochon. 
‘Never mind, we will answer it. You, Monsieur,’she 
added, turning to the painter, ‘ will dine there, I hope $ 
but if—' 

The old lady stopped short at a look from her huriiand. 
Seeing the warmth of his wife’s affection for Agathe^ old 
Hochon feared lest she should leave her ^ddaughtffl-.some 
legacy in the event of her losing ail the Rouget property. 
Though he was fifteen years the elder, the mistf hoped 
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liet^ and to see himself one day master of 
every^i|^^^This hope was his ruling idea. So Madame 
Ho^epiicrightiy guessed that the way to extract some 
conc^i^ Il’Oin her husband was to threaten that she 
would mike a will. 

So Monsieur Hochon sided with his guests. The 
Rouget fortune, which hung in the bsdance, was in fact 
enormous $ and his sense of social justice made him wish 
to see it in the hands of the natural heirs rather than 
grabbed by disreputable outsiders. Again, the sooner 
the business was settled, the sooner would he be rid of 
his visitors. Since the struggle, which till now had been 
only a scheme of his wife’s, had actually begun between 
the rightful heirs and the unrighteous schemers, Monsieur 
Hochon’s mind had waked up from the sleep induced by 
provincial life. Madame Hochon was quite agreeably 
surprised when, that very morning, she understood, from 
some kindly expression of old Hochon’s with regard to 
her goddaughter, that this competent and wily auxiliary 
was on the side of the Bridaus. 

By noon the combined talents of Monsieur and 
Masame Hochon, of Agathe and Joseph—a good deal 
surprised to find the two old people so careful in their 
choice of words—had brought to birth the following 
reply for the especial benefit of Flore and Maxence 


*My beak Brother,— 

* If I have waited thirty years without revisiting this 
town, or keeping up any intercourse with any one in it, 
not even-with you, the fault lies not alone with the 
strange and false ideas my father had formed against me, 
but partly with the misfortunes and with the happiness 
of my life in Paris; for, though God made me a happy 
He has sorely stricken me as a mother. You 
tamiot but know that my son, your nephew Philippe, 
bet under a capital charge of treason in consequence of 
hti devotion to the Emperor. Hence, you will not be 
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wprised to heal* that a widow, compelled her 

living hy accepting a humble employment lottery 
office, should have come to seek consolatt^ flPi" sub¬ 
stantial help from those who have known tier mnn her 


birth. 


* The profession taken up by the son who is widi me 
is one of those which demand great talent, great sactiitos, 
and long study before leading to any success* Glory 
precedes fortune in this career. Is not this as much as 
to say that even if Joseph makes his name famous, he 
will still be poor ? 

your sister, my dear Jean-Jacques, would h^ve 
endured in silence the effects of our hither*s injustice^ but 
forgive me as a mother for reminding you that you have 
two nephews—>one who served on the Emperor’s staff at 
the battle of Montereau, and fought with the Imperial 
Guard at Waterloo,and who is now in prison; the other 
who, from the age of thirteen, has been led by a vocation 
into a difficult though splendid career. 

^So 1 thank you, my dear brother, with heartfelt 
warmth, for your letter, both on my own account and 
on Joseph’s; he will certainly wait on you at your 
invitation. Ill health excuses everything, my dear Jean- 
Jacques ; I will see you in your own house. A sister is 
always at home in her brother’s house, whatever life he 
may choose to lead. 

^Accept my affectionate regards, 

^Agathe Rouobt.* 


^ There, the battle has begun. When you go there^’ 
said Monsieur Hochon, ‘you can speak plainly to him 
about his nephews.’ 

The letter was delivered by Gritte, who returned iu 
ten minutes to report to her superiors ail she had been 
able to see or hear, as is the custom in the provinces^ ^ 

‘ Madame,’ said she, ‘ since last evening, all part 
of the house that Madame had left—' 
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, f ’ asked old Hochon. 

^OlLtj^ycali la Rabouilleuse Madame over there,* 
repHedr#& 

* She left the drawing-room and everything that 

was aboui Monsieur Rouget in a dreadful state ; but 
Slice .^Ticsterday the house is all to rights again, as it was 
hefbire Monsieur Maxence came there* You could see 
yourself in everything. Vedie told me that Kouski was 
out on horseback by six this morning ; he came in about 
nine, bringing in provisions. Indeed, there is to be the 
best of dinners,a dinner fit for the Archbishop of Bourges. 
Idttle pans are standing in big pans, and everything in 
order in the kitchen. 1 mean to treat my nephew hand¬ 
somely,*’ the old fellow said, and made them tell him all 
they were doing. The Rougets were highly flattered 
by the letter, it would seem ; Madame came out to tell 
me so. Oh, she is dressed I Such a dress ! 1 never saw 

anything handsomer ^ Madame has diamonds in her 
ears—two diamonds worth a thousand crowns a piece, 
Vddie told me—and lace I and rings on her fingers and 
bmcelets good enough for a shrine, and a silk gown flt for 
an altar-flront! And then sa 3 rs she to me: “ Monsieur is 
delighted to think his sister is so ready and willing, and 
1 hope she will allow us to entertain her as she deserves. 
And we look forward to her good opinion of us when she 
hears how welcome we make her son. And Monsieur is 
most impatient to see his nephew.**—Madame had little 
Iflack satin shoes and stockings! Oh, really wonderful. 
Like flowers on the silk, and holes like lace, and you see 
the pink flesh through. In short, she is up to the nines! 
With such a dear little apron in front of her, that 
Vedie told me that apron done cost two years of our 
wages- * 

* Come, come, we must get ourselves up! * said the 
arti^ smiling. 

* Well, Monsieur Hochon, and what are you thinking 
about i * said the old lady, when Gritte had left the room. 
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Madame Hochon pointed to her hnahand 
hia head in his hands, and his dbonirs on his 

chair, lost in thought. ^ 

* You have a Maitre Bonin to deal with,^ sm the old 
man. ‘You, young man, with your notiot^ are no 
match in a struggle with a scoundrel of such ef^ ^ 
Maxence. Whatever 1 may say, you are sure to make 
some blunder j but, at any rate, tell me this evening all 
^u see, hear, and do. Go—and God be with you ! 
Try to have a few minutes alone with your uncle. 
in spite of all you can do, you hill in that, it will throw 
some light on their scheme $ but if you are alone with 
him for one instant—alone, without being ovarHeard, 
mind you !—You must speak very plainly to him as to 
his position—which is not a becoming one—and plead 
your mother’s cause.’ 

At four o’clock Joseph crossed the straits which divided 
the Hochons* house from the Rougets’, the avenue of 
sickly lime-tree& two hundred feet long, and as wide as 
the Grande Narette. When the nephew appeared, 
Kouski, in freshly blacked boots, black trousers, white 
waistcoat, and black coat, led the way to announce him. 

The table was ready laid in the sitting-room, and 
Joseph, who easily identified his uncle, went straight 
up to him and embraced him, bowing to Flore and 
Maxence. 

‘We have never met since 1 came into the world, my 
dear uncle,’ said the painter gaily. ‘But better late than 
never.’ 


‘You are very welcome, my dear boy,’said the old 
man, looking at his nephew with a bewildered air. 

‘Madame,’ said Joseph to Flore with an artist’s 
enthusiasm, ‘ this morning I was envying my uncle the 
pleasure he enjoys of admiring you every day.^ 

‘ Is not she beautiful ? ’ said the old man, his dull «ydi 
almost sparkling. 

‘ Beautiful enough to be a painter’s modeL* ^ 
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^ ssM the old man, bis elbow being nudged 

Tioreg^^tbis is Monsieur Maxence Gilet, a man who 
aerred %itli|>eFCMr, like your brother, in the Imperial 

Joseph Wse and bowed. 

brother, 1 think, was a dragoon, and 1 was only 
a mwcmher,’ said Maxence. 

^Oit horseback or on foot,’observed Flore, ^ you ridced 
your skin all the same.’ 

Jose{di studied Max as narrowly as Max studied Joseph. 
M^ was dressed like the young men of hishion of the 
hehad his clothes from Paris. A pair of sky-blue 
trousers, very fully pleated, made the best of his 
feet by showing only the tips of his boots and his spurs. 
His waist was firmly held by a white waistcoat with 
fency gold buttons, laced behind to serve as a belt; this 
waistcoat, buttoning to the throat, set off his broad chest, 
and his black satin stock obliged him to hold his head up 
like a soldier. His black coat was extremely well cut. 
A handsome gold chain hung from his waistcoat pocket, 
w'here a flat watch scarcely showed. He was playing 
with one of the patent watch-keys just invented by 
Breguet. 

^ He is a very good-looking fellow! * said Joseph to 
himself, admiring as an artist the fece full of life, the 
appearance of strength, and the keen grey eyes inherited 
by Max from his gentleman father. ^ My uncle must be 
a deadly old bore, and that handsome girl has sought 
compensation. It is a case of three in a boat, that is very 
dear.* 

At this moment Baruch and Fran 9 ois came in. 

‘You have not yet seen the Tower of Issoudun ? ’ said 
Flore to Joseph. * Well, if you like to take a little walk 
^ dinner is ready, which will not be for an hour yet, we 
will show you the great curiosity of the town- 

‘With pleasure," said the artist, unable to discern the 
^mdlest objection. 
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While Fiore was putting on her bonnet, her g^k)<les, and 
her cashmere shawl, Joseph suddenly caught sight of the 
pictures, and started to his feet as if some enchanter had 
touched him with his wand. 

*Ah, ha i so you have pictures,uncle?’ said he^ looking 
at the one that had struck him. ! 

* Yes,’ said the old fellow, ^ they came to me from the 
Descoings, who, during the Revolution, bought up some 
of the pickings of the convents and churches of le Berry/ 

But Joseph was not listening. He went from picture 
to picture. 

•Magnificent!* he exclaimed. ‘Why, what a fine 
thing ! That man did not spoil canvas. Bless me, why, 
better and better; as we see them at Nicolct’s— 

* There arc seven or eight more, very large ones, in 
the loft, that were kept for the sake of the frames,’ said 
Gilet. 

‘ Let me see them,’ cried the artist, and Maxeiice took 
him to the loft. 

Joseph came down in raptures. Max said a word in 
la Ral^uilleuse’s ear, and she led the old man to the 
window i Joseph caught these words spoken in an under¬ 
tone, but still so that he could hear them-^ 

‘Your nephew is a painter; you can do nothing with 
these pictures Be good-natured, and give them to him.’ 

‘It would seem,’ said Rouget, leaning on Flore’s 
arm, and coming to the spot where his nephew stood in 
ecstasies before an Albano,—‘it would seem that you 
are a painter- * 

‘ Only a smudger as yet,’ said Joseph. 

‘What ever is that ? * said Flore. 

‘ A beginner,’ said Joseph. 

‘Well,’ said Jean-Jacques, ‘if these pictures can be 
of any use to you in your business, 1 will give them to 
you. . . . But without the fiames. The frames are 
gilt, and then they are quaint $ 1 will put-* 

‘ Why, of course, uncle,’ cried Joseph, enchanted, 
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* fm '(HU put Copies into them, which 1 will send you, 
SM which shall of the same size.* 

* But that will take time, and you will want canvas 

and paints,* said Flore. * It will cost you money. Come, 
Pere Rouget, suppose you offer your nephew a hundred 
fbums Ibr ea^ picture; there are twenty-seven here, and 
1 ^iJik there are eleven more in the loft, which are 
enormous, and ought to cost double—say four thousand 
frames for the lot. Yes, your uncle may very well spend 
fr>ur thousand francs on the copies, since he is to keep the 
frames. You will have to get frames too, and they say 
the frames cost more than the pictures; there is gold on 
them. ... I say. Monsieur,’ Flore went on, shaking 
the old man's arm, ^listen, that is not dear: your 
nephew will charge you four thousand francs for quite 
new pictures in the place of your old ones. ... It is 
a civil way of making him a present of the money,* said 
she in his ear. ** He does not strike me as being very 
flush-’ 

*Very well, nephew, 1 will pay you four thousand 
francs for the copies-* 

* No, no,* said Joseph honestly. ‘ Four thousand francs 
and the pictures is too much ; for the pictures, you see, 
are of value.’ 

*Why, accept it, booby,* said Flore, ‘since he is your 
uncle • , .’ 

‘Very well, 1 accept it,* said Joseph, quite bewildered, 
for he had recognised one picture as by Perugino. 

So the artist looked quite gleeful as he went out, giving 
his arm to la Rabouilleuse, which perfectly suited Max^ 
purpose. Neither Flore, nor Rouget, nor Max, nor 
any one at Issoudun had any idea of the value of the 
pictures, and the wily Max believed that he had pur¬ 
chased very cheaply Flore’s triumph as she marched 
proudly arm in arm with her master’s nephew, on the 
best possible terms with him, in the eyes of the astonished 
townsfolk. People came to their doors to see the victory 



ofr la ^abouUieuse over the family. 'Miis 
hct made the deep sensation on which Max buffi 

his hopes. So when the unck and nephew in at 

about five, the talk in every household ^ pen* 

feet alliance between Flore and Max and ^ugi^ 
nephew. And the stol^ of the gift of the (ueiaiami^ 
the four thousand francs was all over the town 

The dinner, to which Lousteau, one of the judges, and 
the Mayor of Issoudun, was invited, was really splendid i 
it was one of the country meals which last five hours. 
The finest wines gave spirit to the conversation. Over 
the dessert, at nine o'clock, the painter, seated 
Flore and Max, opposite his uncle, was almost 
fellow with the officer, whom he thought the be^ of 
good souls. At eleven o’clock Joseph went home, a 
little screwed. As to old Rouget, Kouski carried him 
to bed dead drunk j he had eaten like a travelling aetpr, 
and drunk like the sands of the desert. 

* Well, now,’ said Max, left alone with Fiore, * ts not 
this better than sulking with them ? The Bridaus are 
well received; they will get some little presents, and, 
loaded with favours, they can only sing our praises; they 
will go quietly away, and leave us quietly where we are. 
To-morrow morning Kouski and 1 between us will take 
out all those pictures, and send them over for the painter 
to see them when he wakes; we will put the frames in 
the loft, and have the room repapered with one of those 
varnished papers, with scenes on it from T^emaque, such 
as I saw at Monsieur Mouilleron’s. 

‘ Why, that will be ever so much prettier 1 * cried 
Flore. 

Joseph did not wake till noon next day. ^Prom. hts 
bed he saw the pictures leaning one above ano^^, having 
been brought in without hts hearing anything. While 
he was examining them afresh, and reeogniring as 
master^eces, studying the handling master, or 
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Ending their signatures, his mother went to thank her 
brother and to see him, urged to do so by old Hochon, 
who, knowing all the blunders committed by Joseph the 
evening before, despaired of the Bridaus’ prospects. 

*You have to deal with two very sl^p customers. 
Ilf all my life I never met with so sly a fox as that 
soldier* War is the making of these youths, it would 
seenu Joseph walked into the trap. He appeared arm 
in arm with la Rabouilleuse. They have shut his mouth, 
no doubt, with wine, some rubbishy pictures, and four 
thousand francs. Your artist has not cost Maxence 
dearJi 

cunning old man had laid down a line of conduct 
for his wife's goddaughter, instructing her to seem to 
agree with Maxence and cajole Flore, so as to become to 
some extent familiar with her, and obtain a few minutes* 
talk alone with her brother. Madame Bridau was very 
well received by Jean-Jacques, tutored by Flore. The 
old man was in bed, ill from the excesses of the previous 
evening. As Agathe could not attack him on serious 
questions at the very first moment. Max had thought it 
correct and handsome to leave the brother and sister to 
themselves. He bad calculated judiciously. Poor Agathe 
found her brother so ill that she would not deprive him 
of Mademoiselle Brazier’s attentions. 

* Besides,’ she said to the old man, should wish to 
know the person to whom 1 am indebted for my brother’s 


These words gave the poor fellow evident pleasure; 
he rang and sent for Madame Brazier. Flore, as may be 
supposed, was not for off. The female antagonists 
exchanged salutes. La Rabouilleuse displayed the most 
obsequicra care, the tenderest attentions; she thought 
MonneuPs head was too low, and rearranged the pillows j 
she was like a wife of yesterday. And the old man 
overflowed with emotion. 

*We owe you much gratitude, Mademoiselle^* said 
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Agathe, * for all the marks of attachmei^t you have m 
long given to my brother, and for the care with which 
you provide for his happiness.’ 

* It is very true, my dear Agathe,’ said the old man, 
‘ she made me first know happiness; and she is a woman 
full of admirable qualities.’ 

* And so, brother, you cannot reward her too highly} 
you ought to have made her your wife. Yes f i am 
too religious a woman not to wish that I might see font 
obey the precepts of religion. You would both be ihs 
happier if you were not at war with law and mmrajirf* 
1 came here, my dear brother, to appeal for help i^iMry 
great trouble; but do not imagine that we intended to 
make the slightest remarks on the way in which you may 
dispose of your fortune.* 

‘ Madame,* said Flore, ‘we know that your father was 
unjust to you. Your brother can tell you,’ she added, 
staring hard at her victim, ‘ that the only quarrels we have 
ever had, he and I, have been about you. I tell Monsieur 
that he owes you part of the fortune of which you were 
robbed by my poor benefoctor—for he was my benefactor, 
your father was,’ and she put on a tearful voice, ‘ and 1 
shall never forget him—but your brother, Madame, has 
listened to reason-’ 

‘Yes,* said old Rouget, ‘when I make my will, you 
will not be forgotten-* 

‘ We will not talk of that, brother; you do not know 
yet what my character is-’ 

From these beginnings the upshot of this first visit 
may be imagined. Rouget invited his sister to dinner for 
the next day but one. 

During these three days the Knights of Idlesse cau^t 
an enormous number of rats, mice, and Held-micj, which 
were turned out starving one fine night among me seed- 
com, to the number of four hundred and thirty-six:, among 
them many mothers with young. Not satisfi^ with 
having quartered these pensioners on Fario, the Knights 
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made some holes in the roof of the old chapel, and put in 
ten pigeons brought from ten different farmsteads. The 
creatures held high festival, with all the greater freedom 
hacause Fario’s boy was led away by another young 
rascal, with whom he drank from morning till nighty 
talcing no care whatever of his master's merchandise. 

Madame Bridau, in opposition to old Hochon's 
opinion, believed that her brother had not yet made his 
will I she purposed asking him what his intentions were 
with regard to Mademoiselle Brazier, on the first oppor¬ 
tunity she might find of taking a walk with him alone; 
for Max and Flore constantly beguiled her with this 
which was always deceived. 

Though the Knights of the Order all tried to hit on 
a scheme for putting the two Parisians to flight, they 
devised nothing but impossible follies. 

Hence at the end of a week, half of the time the 
Bridaus were to spend in Issoudun, they were no further 
forward than on the first day. 

*Your lawyer does not know what a country town is,' 
said old Hochon to Madame Bridau. ^ What you came 
here to do cannot be done in fourteen days, nor in four¬ 
teen months. You would have to be constantly with 
your brother, and instil into him some ideas of religion. 
You can only undermine the fortress guarded by Flore 
and Maxence bv sapping it through a priest. That is 
my opinion, ano it is high time you should act on it.’ 

^You have strange ideas of the priesthood,’ said 
Madame Hochon to her husband. 

* Oh ! ’ cried the old man, * There you are, you godly 
people! * 

^ God will not bless any endeavour that is based on 
sacrilegi^^ said Madame Bridau. ‘To make use of 

religion for such a- Oh ^ We should be worse 

than Flore! ’ 

This conversation took place at breakfast, and Francois 
and Baruch both Listened with open ears. 
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‘Sacrilege!’ cried old Hochon. ‘Bift if some s^od 
Abb€, as clever as some I have knowiiy understood the 
predicament in which you stand, he would not regard it 
as sacrilege to lead home to your brodier’s ernitg 
soul, to bring him to true repentance for his silUl^ to 
persuade him to send away the woman who is tl|e Isaule 
of the scandal—providing for her, of course-^tO point 
out to him that his conscience would rest in peace if he 
only left a few thousand francs a year to the ArchbishD|fb 
little Seminary, and the remainder of his fortune to his 
legitimate heirs.’ x 

The passive obedience exacted by the old miser f¥om 
his children, and handed down to his grandchildren, who 
had indeed been left to his guardian^ip, and for whom 
he was amassing a large fortune—doing by them, he was 
wont to say, as he would do by himsel£-~did not allow of 
the faintest sign of astonishment or disapproval on the 
part of Baruch and Francois; but they exchanged glances 
full of meaning, telling each other how fatal this idea 
would be to A^’s interests. 

‘ The truth is, Madame,’ said Baruch, ‘ if you wish to 
inherit your brother’s propeity, the only real way is this— 
you must remain at Issoudun as long as is necessary to 
empW him- * 

‘ Mother,’ Joseph put in, ^ you will do well to write all 
this to Desroches. For my part, 1 look for nothing more 
from my uncle than what he has so kindly given me/ 

After assuring himself of the great value of the thirty- 
nine pictures, Joseph had carefully unmounted the canvases, 
had pasted paper over them, laid them one over another 
flat in a huge case, and addressed it by carrier to 
Desroches, to whom he meant to send a letter of 
advice. This precious load had been sent off day 
before. 

‘ You are cheaply paid off,’ said Monsieur Hochon. 

* But I shall have no difHculpr in getting a hundred and 
fifty thousand francs for the pictures,’ said Joseph. 
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painter^S^tRJtum. said Monsieur Hochon, looking 
dubioudy at Joseph. 

* Listen/ said Joseph, turning to his mother, * 1 am 
jgoing to write to Desroches and explain the state oi 
here. If he advises you to stay, you shall stay, 
your place in the office, we can dways find some¬ 
thing (llse as good—’ 

*My dear boy,’ said Madame Hochon, as they rose 
Ihoin table, ‘ 1 do not know what your uncle’s pictures 
may be, but they ought to be good, judging by the 
places they came from. If they are worth even forty 
thousand francs, a thousand francs apiece, tell nobody. 
Though my grandchildren are discreet and well brought 
up, they might, without meaning any mischief, talk about 
this supposed treasure-trove j all Issoudun would hear of 
it, and the foe must not suspect the truth. You really 
behave like a child ! ’ 

In point of fact, by midday many persons in Issoudun, 
and foremost of all Maxence Gilet, had been informed of 
Joseph’s opinion, which led to a great hunt for old pic¬ 
tures that had lain forgotten, and to the disinterment of 
some execrable daubs. Max repented of having prompted 
the old man to give away the pictures; and his rage 
against the rightful heirs, on learning old Hochon’s 
scheme, was increased by what he called his stupidity. 
Religious influence on this feeble creature was the only 
thing to be dreaded. Hence the warning given him 
by his two allies confirmed Max in his ^termination 
to realise all Rouget’s mortgages, and to borrow on his 
land so as to invest in State securities at once. But he 
conddered the necessity for getting rid of the Parisians as 
even more pressing. Now rhe talents of a Mascarille or 
a Scajp^ would have found this a hard problem to solve. 

Florb, counselled by Max, began to say that Monsieur 
tired himself too much by taking walks; that at his age 
he needed carriage exercise. This was necessary as a 
pretext loi the expeditions to be made, without the 
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ndglibours knowing it, to Bourget, Chltoiu* 

roux, and Vatan, wherever this scheme for caliing in his 
investments might require that Rouget, Max, and Flore 
should go. So by the end of the week aU Issoudun 
was stamed by the news that Pm Rouget had se|)t td 
Bourges for a carriage, a step which the Kni^htl ^ 
Idlesse interpreted in favour of la Rabouilleuse. Flore 
and Max purchased a hideous travelling-chaise with 
rickety windows and a split leather hood, that had seen 
two-and-twenty years, and nine campaigns; this they 
bought at a sale on the death of a colonel, a great frkod 
of Marshal Bertrand’s, who, during the absence of the 
Emperor’s foithfiil follower, had undertaken the charge 
of his estates in le Berry. This vehicle, painted dark- 
green, was not unlike a l^rouche, but the pole had been 
altered and shafts substituted, so that it could be drawn 
by one horse. It was now one of those carriages which 
reduced fortunes have made so fashionable, which, indeed, 
were honestly designated as demi’-fertunes^ for they were 
originally called seringues. 7'he lining of this dmi^ 
fortune^ sold as a barouche, was moth-eaten; the trim¬ 
mings were like a pensioner’s stripes; it rattled like old 
iron } but it cost no more than four hundred and fifty 
francs, and Max bought of the troops in garrison at 
Bourges a strong, well-broken mare to draw it. He had 
this vehicle repainted dark-brown, and found a fairly 
good set of second-hand harness, and the town of 
Issoudun was agitated from top to bottom, on the watch 
for Pere Rouget’s ‘turn-out.’ 

The first time the good man made use of his barouche 
the noise brought every household to the front door, and 
all the windows were full of peeping heads. The second 
time he drove as far as Bourges, where, to av^id all 
further trouble in connection with the transactions, 
advised—or, if you will, commanded—by Flore Brazier, 
he signed in the notary’s office a power of attorney in 
favour of Maxence Gilet, enabling him to transfer aU 
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^ moneys Sv^doned in the document. Flore under¬ 
took to setde with Monsieur as to the loans in Issoudun. 
and the immediate neighbourhood. Rouget went to the 

f rst notary in Bourges and desired him to find him a 
Uftjdred and forty thousand francs on the security of his 
land. ' 


No one at Issoudun knew anything about these pro¬ 
ceedings) so quietly and cleverly carried out. Max, a 
ffood horseman, could get to Bourges and back between 
five in the morning and five in the afternoon on his 
horse, and Flore never left the old man. Old Rouget 
had consented without demur to the alterations which 


Fiore had suggested to him; but he insisted that the 
bond bearing fifty thousand fi^ncs a year interest should 
stand as life-interest only in Mademoiselle Brazier’s 
name, and that the capital should remain his absolutely. 
The tenacity displayed by the old man in the private 
struggle which arose over this question made Max very 
uneasy, for he fancied he could discern in it some reflec¬ 
tions inspired by the sight of his natural heirs. 

In the midst of these great changes, which Max hoped 
to conceal from the prying townsfolk, he forgot the corn- 
dealer. Fario was preparing to deliver his orders, after 
much travelling and bargaining, with a view to raise the 
price of seed-corn. But the day after his return to 
Issoudun, living opposite the Capuchin chapel, he saw 
the roof black wuh pigeons. He cursed himself for hav¬ 
ing neglected to examine the roof, and hastily went across 
to his store-house, where he found half his corn devoured. 
Myriads of traces left by mice, rats, and field-mice 
betrayed another cause of the ruin. The church was a 
perfect Noah’s ark. But the Spaniard turned as white 
as linen with fury when, on trying to calculate the 
extent of the loss and damage, he discovered that the 
lower strata of grain were soaked and sprouting, from a 
quantity of water having been injected into the heart of 
the corn-heaps by means of a tin tube—^an idea of Max’s* 
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Pigeons and rats might be accounted by ailiitial 
Hiitinct; but in thu last piece of malice the Wd of man 
was evident. 

Fario sat down on an altar-step in a side chapel^ aod 
hid his head in his hands. After half an hour’s 
dons—a Spaniard’s meditadons—on looking up^ he lair 
the squirrel which young Goddet had insisted on placing 
there as boarder, playing with its tail on the transom 
supporting the roof-beam. The Spaniard rose cahnlyi 
showing his shop-clerk a face as impassive as an Arab’s. 
Fario made no lamentadon. He went home, found 
some labourers to pack the good corn, and spread 
what was damp in the sun to dry, so as to save as much 
as possible; then he set to work to deliver his orders, 
calculadng the loss at three-fifths. But as his own 
transactions had sent prices up, he lost again in repur¬ 
chasing those three-fifths thus his total loss was of 
more uian half. 

The corn-dealer, who bad no enemies, unerringly at¬ 
tributed this piece of revenge to Gilet. It was clear to 
him that Max and some others, the inventors of so many 
nocturnal pranks, had undoubtedly dragged his cart up 
to the tower, and amused themselves by ruining him: 
his loss, indeed, amounted to a thousand crowns, almost 
all the coital he had laboriously accumulated since the 
peace. Inspired by the hope of revenge, the man put 
forth all the perseverance and acumen of a spy who has 
been promised a handsome reward. Lurking in ambush 
by night in the town, he obtained absolute proof of the 
proceedings of the Knights of Idlesse; he saw them, he 
counted them $ he watched their trysts, and their suppers 
at la Cognette’s; then he hid himself to witness one of 
their tricks, and became familiar with their nocturnal 
doings. 

In spite of his rides and his anxieties, Max would not 
neglect this business of the night; in the first place, to 
prevent any one suspecting the grand financial opera* 
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tions ciucriSd'<M with Pm RougePs investments; and, 
in. the second place, to keep his friends up to the mark. 
Now the Order had agreed to achieve a stroke which 
Shoii^ be talked of for years. On a ceruin night every 
^sii(|im-dog in the town and suburbs was to have a pill of 
Fario overheard them as they came out of la 
Cognette’s, chuckling beforehand over the success of 
this practical joke, and the universal mournine to be 
caioed by this massacre of the innocents. Besides, 
sihat fears this general execution would give rise to, by 
hinting at sinister designs on the houses thus deprived of 
their guardians 1 

^Fario’s cart will be quite forgotten perhaps,’ said 
Goddet. 

Fario no longer needed this speech to confirm his 
suspicions ; besides, he had laid his plans. 

After a stay of three weeks, Agathe, like Madame 
Hochon, recognised the truth of the old miser’s views— 
it would take years to counteract the influence exerted 
over her brother by la Rabouilieuse and Max. Agathe 
had made no progress in Jean-Jacques* confidence; she 
had never been left alone with him. On the contrary, 
Mademoiselle Brazier triumphed over the heirs by tax¬ 
ing Agathe out driving in the carriage, seated by her on 
the back seat, while Monsieur Rouget and his nephew 
sat In front. Mother and son anxiously awaited a reply 
to their confidential letter to Desroches. 

On the very eve of the day when the watch-dogs 
were to be poisoned, Joseph, who was dying of weariness 
at Issoudun, received two letters—one from Schinner, the 
great painter, whose age allowed of a closer and more in¬ 
timate acquaintance than with Gros, their master, and the 
other from Desroches. This was the first, bearing the 
Stamp of Beaumont-sur-Oise:— 


*My dear Joseph,— 1 have finished the most impor- 
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taut pmtina^ iu the Chateau de Prediet ^ ^ Comte 
de Serizy. I have left the borders and decorative panefs; 
and 1 luve so strongly recommended you to the Count, 
and to Grindot, his architect, that you have only tP ]mck 
up your brushes and come. The prices agreed hn urlH 
satisfy you. 1 am off to Italy with my wi^ so you^iil 
have Mistigris to help you. The young rascal is clever; 
1 place him at your service. He is as lively as a Pierrot 
already at the idea of enjoying himself at Presles. 
Farewell, my dear Joseph $ if 1 am away and send 
nothing to the next &lon, you must fill my place. Yes, 
dear Jojo, your picture is a masterpiece, 1 am sure of it; 
but a masterpiece that will raise a hue and cry of 
” Romanticism! ” and you arc preparing a life for your¬ 
self like that of the devil in holy water. But, after all, 
as that rogue Mistigris says—^he transposes or puns on 
every proverb—life is bad to beat. What on earth arc 
you doing at Issoudun ? Farewell.—Your friend, 

^SCHINNER.’ 

This was Desroches* letter 

^My dear Joseph, —Your Monsieur Hochon seems 
to me an old man of great good sense, and you give mr 
a high idea of his intelligence j he is perfectly right. 
And, since you ask my opinion, 1 think your mother 
should stay at Issoudun with Madame Hochon, paying a 
small sum, say four hundred francs a year, as compensa¬ 
tion for her board. Madame Bridau, 1 should say, 
should be entirely guided by Monsieur Hochon*s advice. 
But your excellent mother will be full of scruples in 
opposition to people who have none, and whose conduct 
shows a masterly policy. That Maxence is a dangerous 
fellow, you are right there; he is a man of hr stronger 
temper than Philippe. This rascal makes his vices serve 
his fortunes; he does not amuse himself for nothing, like 
your brother, whose follies were never of any use. All 
you tell me appals me, for 1 could not do mu^ by going 
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to liBoujuii* Monsieur Hochooy acting through your 
mother, vHll be of more use than I can be* 

^ As for you, you may as well come home i you are 
of no good at all in a business requiring constant alert- 
X|i4l% ^nute observation, servile attentions, discretion in 
sij^moch, and dissimulation in looks,—all quite antipathetic 
to an artist. If they tell you there is no will, they have 
had one made a long time since, you may be sure. But 
wills are not irrevocable; and as long as your imbecile 
uncle lives, he will certainly be open to the influence of 
remorse and religion. Your fortune will be the result of 
a pitched battle between the Church and la Rabouilleuse. 
A moment will inevitably come when that woman will 
lose her power over the old man, and religion will be all- 
powerful. So long as your uncle has made nothing over 
to them by deed of gift, nor altered his investments and 
holdings, at the moment when religion gets the upper 
hand everything will be possible. 

‘You had better beg Monsieur Hochon to keep an 
eye as &r as possible on your uncle’s possessions. It is 
important to ascertain whether he holds mortgages, and 
how and in whose name the deeds are drawn. It is so 
easy to fill an old man with fears for his life when he is 
stripping himself of his property in favour of strangers, 
that a rightful heir with a very little cunning can nip 
such spoliations in the bud. But is your mother, with 
her ignorance of the world, her disinterestedness, and her 
religious ideas, a likely person to manage such an 
tntnsue ? 

‘ In short, 1 can only explain the position. What you 
have done so flu* must have given the alarm, and perhaps 
your antagonists are taking steps to protect themselves.’ 

‘ That is what I call sound advice, kindly given f ’ 
cried Monsieur Hochon, proud of finding himself 
appreciated by a Paris attorney. 

‘ Oh, Desroches is a capital good fellow,* said Joseph. 
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*It might be useful to show thst letter to the tsro 
women,* said the old man. 

* Here it is,* said Josrah, giving the letter to Hochon. 
* As for me, I will be off to-morrow, and will go to take 
leave of my uncle.* 

* Ah ! * said Monsieur Hochon, * I see that in a (vdsb- 
script Monsieur Desroches desires you to burn the letter.’ 

*Burn it after showing it to my mother,* said the 
painter. 

Joseph Bridau dressed, crossed the little avenue, and 
was shown in to his uncle, who was just finishing breaks- 
^st. Max and Flore were at table with him. 

* Do not disturb yourself, my dear uncle; 1 have 
come to take leave of you/ 

^ You arc going i * said Max with a look at Flore. 

* Yes, I have some work to do at Monsieur dc Serizy’s 
chateau, and 1 am all the more eager because he has a 
long enough arm to be of service to my poor brotlier 
with the Supreme Court/ 

* Well, well; work,’ said the old man, with a stupid 
look, and indeed Rouget seemed to Joseph extraordinarily 
altered. ^You must work. I am sorry you are 

my mother will remain some time yet/ replied 

Joseph. 

Alax gave his lips a twist, which conveyed to the 
housekeeper, ‘ They are going to act on the plan Baruch 
spoke of.’ 

^ 1 am very glad 1 came,* Joseph went on, * for I Incfe 
had the pleasure of making your acquaintance, and you 
have enriched mv studio.’ 

'Yes, indeed*’ said la Rabouilleuse, * instead of en« 
lightening your uncle as to the value of the pictures, 
which is said to be more than a hundred thousand francs, 
you packed them off to Paris pretty quick. Poor, dear 
man, he is like a child. . . . Why, I have just been told 
that there is at Rourges a little Poulet—1 mean a Pousstii*-- 
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which was in' the Cathedral before the Revolution, and 
that alone is worth thirty thousand Francs/ 

* That was not right, nephew,’ said the old man, at a 
nod hrom Max, which Joseph could not see. 

* Come now, honestly,’ said the soldier, laughing, * on 
ydnr honour, what do you suppose your pictures are 
worth ? By Jove ! you have jockeyed your uncle very 
prettily. Well, you had a right to do it. Uncles are 
made to be plundered. Nature bestowed no uncles on 
me; but, by all that’s holy, if I had any, 1 would not 
spare them I ’ 

* Did you know, Monsieur,’ asked Flore of Rouget, 

* how much your pictures were worth ?— How much did 
you say. Monsieur Joseph ? ’ 

^ Well,’ said the painter, turning as red as a beetroot, 

* the pictures are worth a good round sum.’ 

*It is said that you valued them at a hundred and fifty 
thousand francs to Monsieur Hochon. Is that true ? ’ 

* Yes,’ said the painter, as candid as a child. 

* And had you any intention,’ said Flore to the old 
man, ^of giving your nephew a hundred and fifty 
thousand francs ? ’ 

* Never, never,’ cried Rouget, on whom Flore had 
fixed a steiuly eye. 

^It is quite easily settled,’said the painter. ^1 will 
send them back to you, uncle.’ 

* No, no, keep them,’ said the old fellow. 

will send them back, uncle,’ repeated Joseph, 
offended by the insulting silence of Maxence Gilet and 
Flore Brazier. *1 have in my brush the means of 
making my fortune, without owing anything to anybody 
-^en tp my uncle. 1 wish you good day, Mademoiselle. 
Good morning, Monsieur.’ 

And Joseph recrossed the road in a state of irritation 
which an artist may conceive of. All the Hochon 
fiumly were in the sitting-room. Seeing Joseph gesticu¬ 
lating and muttering to himself, they inquired what was 
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the matter. Then, before Baruch and Fran^S| the 
painter, as open as the day, repeated the scene he had just 
gone through, which, in a couple of hours, was the talk 
of the whole town, every one embroidering the story 
with more or less impudent additions. Some maint^inw 
that the painter had been roughly handled by Max, others 
that he had been insolent to Mademoiselle Braaier, and 
that Max had turned him out of the house. ^ 

*Oh, what a child your boy is!* said Hochon to 
Madame Bridau. ^ The simple fellow has been fooled 
by a scene got up for the day when he should be leaving. 
Why, Max and la Rabouilleuse have known for this 
fortnight past what the value of the pictures is, since 
[oseph was so silly as to mention it in the presence of 
my grandsons, who were only too eager to repeat it to 
all the world. Your artist ought to have left without 
notice.* 

^ My son is right to restore the pictures if they are so 
valuable,’ said Agathe* 

* If they are worth two hundred thousand foancs, by 
his account,’ said old Hochon, ‘ he is an idiot for allowing 
himself to be compelled to return them; for, at any rate, 
you would have had that much of the property, whereas, 
as matters stand, you will get nothing 1—^And this is almost 
reason enough for your brother to refuse to see you again.’ 

Between midnight and one in the morning the 
Knights of Idlesse began their distribution of free rations 
to the dop of the town. This memorable expedition 
ended onfy at three in the morning, and then the 
mischievous wretches met for supper at la Cognette’s. At 
half^past four, in the morning twilight, they crept home. 
At die instant when Max turned out of the Rue de 
I’Avenier into the Grand’ Rue, Fario, in ambush in a 
recess, stabbed him with a knife, aiming straight at the 
heart, pulled out the weapon, and fled td the moat by la 
Villate, where he wiped the knife on his handkerchief. 
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The Spaniard then rinsed the handkerchiet in the 
Borrowed Stream, and quietly went home to Saint- 
Paterne, where he went to bed, getting in at a window 
he had left un^tened; his new shop-boy woke him 
next morning, finding him sound asleep. 

Max as he fell uttered a fearful shriek, too genuine to 
be misunderstood. Lousteau-Prangin, the son of a 
magistrate, a distant relation of the late sub-delegate, 
and young Goddet, who both lived at the bottom of the 
Grand^ Rue, ran up the street again as fast as they 
could fiy, saying, ‘ Max is being killed i Help! ’—But not 
a dog barked, and the inhabitants, inured to the tricks of 
these night-birds, did not stir. 

When the two Knights came up Max had fainted. 
It was necessary to call up Monsieur Goddet the elder. 
Max had recognised Fario; but when, at five in the 
morning, he had fully recovered his wits, seeing himself 
surrounded by several persons, and feeling that the wound 
was not mortal, it suddenly struck him that he might 
take advantage of this attempted murder, and he ex¬ 
claimed in a feeble voice, ‘ 1 fancied 1 saw the eyes and 
face of that damned painter.’ 

Upon this, Lousteau-Prangin ran off to fetch his 
father, the examining judge. Max was carried home by 
old Cognet, the younger Goddet, and two men whom 
dicw got out of bed. La Cognette and Goddet smm 
walked by the side of Max, who was laid on a mattress 
placed on two poles. Monsieur Goddet would do 
nothing till Max was in his bed. 

Those who carried him naturally looked across at 
Hochon’s house while Kouski was getting up, and they 
saw the woman-servant sweeping. In this house, as in 
most country places, the door was opened at a very early 
hour. The only words Max had spoken had roused 
suspicion, and the surgeon called across the road— 

* Gritte, is Monsieur Joseph Bridau in bed ? ’ 

* Dear me,’ said she, ^ he went out at about half-past 
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four} he walked up and down his room I 

cant't think what had taken him/ 

pretty fellow, is your painter!’ said one and 
another. 

And the party went in, leaving the woman in non*- 
sternationj she had seen Max lying on the mattre^Sj 
his shirt stained with blood, apparently dying. 

What had * taken * Joseph and disturbed him all nighti 
every artist will understand. He pictured himself as the 
talk of Issoudun ; he was supposed to be a sharper, any¬ 
thing but what he wanted to be—an honest fellow, a 
hard-working artist. He would have given his own 
picture to be able to fly like a swallow to Paris and 
fling his uncle’s pictures in Max’s face. To be the 
victim and be thought the spoiler! What a mockery I 
And so at daybreak he had rushed out of the house, and 
was pacing the avenue of poplars leading to Tivoli to 
walk off his excitement. While the innocent youth was 
promising himself, by way of consolation^ never to set 
foot in the place again. Max was preparing for him a 
catastrophe full of horror to a sensitive mind. 

As soon as Monsieur Goddet had probed the wound, 
and ascertained that the knife, turned by a little pocket* 
book, had happily missed aim, though it had left a fright¬ 
ful gash, he did as all doctors do, and especially country 
surgeons—he gave himself airs of importance^ and 
* could not answer for the patient’s life.’ Then, after 
dressing the rascally soldier’s wound, he went away. 
This medical verdict he repeated to k Rabouilleuse^to 
Jean-Jacques Rouget, to Kouski, and V^ie. La Ra- 
bouilieuse went back to her dear Max drowned in tears, 
while Kouski and Vedie infm-med the crowd assembled 
at the door that the captain was as good as deme Ibr. 
The result of this news was that arove two hundred 
persons collected in groups on the Place Saint-Jean and 
in the upper and lower Narette. 

*X shall not be in bed a month,’said Max to Flore, 
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<«nd I kit(^ who struck the blow. But we will take 
advaatafte of it to ^t rid of the Parisians, I said I 
Bincied I had recognised the painter} so pretend that I 
am df ing) and try to have Joseph Bridau arrested; we 
wiU give him a taste of prison for a couple of days, I 
tldnk 1 know the mother well enough to feel sure that 
she will be ofF to Paris then post-haste with her painter. 
Then we need no longer fear the volley of priests they 
talked of firing at our old idiot.’ 

When Flore Brazier went down, she found the 
mob quite prepared to receive the impression she 
wished to make on them ; she appeared before them with 
tears in her eyes, and remarked that the painter, * who 
for that matter looked bad enough tbi anything,’ had 
quarrelled fiercely with Max the day before about the 
pictures he had ‘boned’ from Pere Rouget. ‘That 
brigand-^for you have only to look in bis face to feel 
sure— thinks that if Max were out of the way, his uncle 
would leave him his fortune. As if,’ added she, ‘a 
brother wasn’t closer than a nephew ! Max is Doctor 
Rouget’s son ; the old man owned up as much afore he 
died.^ 

‘ Ay, he thought he could do the trick before he left; 
he planned it very neatly ; he is going to-day,’ said one 
of the Knights of Idlesse. 

‘ Max has not a single enemy in the town,* observed 
another. 

‘ Beside^ Max recognised the painter,’ said la Rabouil- 
leuse. 

‘ Where is that damned Parisian ? Let us find him,* 
cried one and another. 

‘ Find him ? Why, he stoic out of Monsieur Hochon’s 
house before daylight,’ 

One of the Knights at once ran off to find Monsieur 
MouiUeron. The crowd was still swelling, and voices 
grew threatening. Excited groups filled the whole of 
the Grande Narette; others stood in front of the Church 

p 
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of Saint4eaii. A mob filled the Villate gat^ where the 
lower mrette ends. It was impossible to stir above or 
bebw the Place Saint-Jean. It was like the fag-end 
of a procession. And Messieurs Lousteau-Pranjgin and 
Mouilleron, with the Superintendent of Police, the 
Lieutenant of the Gendarmerie, and his sergeant with 
two gendarmes, had some difficulty in getting to the 
spot, which they reached between two hedges of the 
populace, whose ^outs and yells could not fail to prejudice 
them against the * Parisian,* to whom circumstantial 
evidence pointed so strongly though he was unjustly 
accused. 

After an interview between Max and the lawyers, 
Monsieur Mouilleron sent the Superintendent of Police 
and the sergeant, with one gendarme, to examine what, 
in the langus^ of police reports, is failed the Scene of 
the Crime. Then Mouilleron and Lousteau-Prangin, 
escorted by the lieutenant, crossed from Pere Rouget*s 
house to Monsieur Hochon’s, which was guarded at the 
garden entrance by two gendarmes, while two more were 
posted at the street-door. The mob was still collecting; 
the whole town was in a hubbub in the Grand* Rue. 

Gritte had long since down, breathless with terror, to 
her master's room, exclaiming— 

^ Monsieur, they are going to rob the house.—All the 
town is in a riot!—Monsieur Maxence Gilet is killed j he 
is going to die I—And they say that it was Monsieur 
Joseph that stabbed him! ’ 

Monsieur Hochon hastily dressed and came down; but 
seeing the furious crowd, he at once retreated within 
doors and barred the entrance. On questioning Gritte, 
he ascertained that his guest, after walking about all night 
in great excitement, had gone out before daylight, and 
that he had not come in. Much alarmed, he went to 
his wife’s room $ the noise had just roused her, and he 
told her the horrible report which, true or f^se, had 
brought all Issoudun out to the Place Saint-Jean. 
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* Of course lie is innocent! ’ said Madame Hochon. 

* But before his innocence is proved, the mob ma)r force 
their way in and rob us,’ said Monsieur Hochon, who had 
turned ashy pale. He had gold in his cellars. 

^ And Agathc ? ’ 

*She is sleeping like a marmot.’ 

* Ah^ so much the better ! ’ said Madame Hochon} ‘ 1 
only wish she could sleep on till this matter is cleared up. 
SuCT a blow might kill the poor child.’ 

But Agathe soon woke; she came down half-dressed, 
for Gritte’s hints and concealments, when she questioned 
the woman, had sickened her heart and brain. She 
found Madame Hochon pale, and her eyes full of tears, 
standing at one of the drawing-room windows with her 
husband. 

^ Courage my child ! God sends us all our troubles,’ 
said the old lady. ‘ Joseph is accused-’ 

* Of what ? * 

* Of a wicked deed he cannot possibly have done,’ said 
Madame Hochon. 

On hearing this speech, and seeing the lieutenant of 
the watch come in with Messieurs Lousteau-Prangin and 
Mouilleron, Agathe fainted away. 

* Jjook here, said Monsieur Hochon to his wife and 
Gritte, ^just carry Madame Bridau away. Women are 
only a trouble under such circumstances. Go away, both 
of )rou, with her, and stay in your room.—Gentlemen, 
pray be seated,’ added the old man. * The mistake to 
which we owe this visit will, 1 hope, soon be cleared up.’ 

*£ven if it is a mistake,’ said Monsieur Mouilleron, 
*the mob are so madly exasperated, and excited to such a 
pitch, that 1 am alarmed for the accused.—I wish I 
could get him to the Court-house, and soothe the public 
mind.’ 

^Who could have imagined that Monsieur Maxence 
Gilet was so much beloved ? ’ said Lousteau-Prangin. 

^ There are twelve hundred people at this moment 
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pouring out of the R<»uu> (uburb,* suid the 

*«Q one of my men has just told me^-and shriekiiig Ibr 

tlie assassin’s death.’ 

^ Where is your guest ? ’ asked Monsieur Mouilleroiu 

* He is gone for a walk in the country, I believe,* said 
Hochon. 

* Call back Gritte,* said the examining judge mvely. 
* I hoped that Monsieur Bridau might not have left the 
house. You know, of course, that the crime was 
committed only a few yards from this house, just at 
daybreak ? ’ 

While Monsieur Hochon went to fetch Gritte, the 
three functionaries exchanged glances full of meaning. 

* 1 never took to that painter's face,’ said the lieutenant 
to Monsieur Mouilleron. 

* Listen to me,’ said the lawyer to Gritte, as she came 
in. *You saw Monsieur Joseph Bridau go out this 
morning, 1 am told ? ’ 

* Yes, sir,* replied she, shaking like a leaf. 

‘ At what hour ? ’ 

‘ Directly after 1 got up; for he was tramping In his 
room all night, and he was dressed when I came down.’ 

‘Was it daylight ?* 

‘Twilight.’ 

‘ And he seemed excited ? ’ 

‘ 1 should think he did !—He seemed to me quite how>» 
coiiie*>you-so.’ 

‘Send one of your men for my clerk,’ said Lousteau- 
Prangin to the lieutenant, ‘and tell him to bring 
foemS ’"' ■ ’ 

‘Good God [ don’t be in a hurry,* said Monsieur 
Hochon. ‘ The young man’s excitement may he 
accounted for without any premeditated crime. He is 
starting for Paris to-day in consequence of a matter in 
which Gilet and Mademoiselle Fiore Bnusier diose to 
doubt his honesty.’ 

‘ Yes, the business about the pictures,* said Monsieur 
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^ It was thtt cause of a vehement quarrel 
^terday^and artists are always ready to catch fire under 
tiie thatch;^ as they say** 

*Wbo in all Issoudun would have any interest in 
killing Max?* said Lousteau. ^Nobody; no jealous 
husband, no one whatever, for the man has never injured 
any one** 

^ But what was Monsieur Gilet doing in the streets at 
halfnpast four in the morning? ’ said Monsieur Hochon. 

*Look here, Monsieur Hochon, leave us to manage 
our own business,’ replied Mouilleron. ‘You do not 
know all* Max saw and knew your painter—’ 

At this instant a roar started from the bottom of the 
town, increasing as it rolled up the Grande Narette like 
the advance of a peal of thunder. 

‘ Here he is!—here he is! They have got him! ’ 
These words stood out clearly above the deep bars of a 
terrific growl from the mob. In fact, poor Joseph 
Bridau, coining quietly home past the mill at Landrole 
to be in time for breakfast, was seen as he reached the 
Place Misere by everybody at once. Happily for him, 
two men at arms came running down to rescue him fix>m 
the mob of the Roman suburb, who had already seized 
him roughly by the arms, threatening to kill him. 

‘ Midte way! Clear out! ’ said the gendarmes, calling 
two others to come and walk one in front and one behind 
Bridau. 

‘You see, Monsieur,’ said one of the four who had 
taken bold of him, ‘ our skin is in danger at this moment 
as much as yours* Innocent or guilty, we must protect 
you against the riot caused by the murder of Captain 
Gilet; these people will not be satisfied with accusing 
you I they believe you to be the assassin as sure as 
death. Monsieur Gilet is worshipped by those men-*- 
look at them} they would love to execute justice on 
you themaelvesfc We saw them in ifijo when they 
tbiasbed the excise men | it was no joke, 1 can tdl you.* 
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Joseph Bridau turned as pale as death^and collected all 
his strength to keep on his feet. 

^ After alL* said he, had nothing to do with It 
Come on! * 

And he had to bear his cross I He was the object of 
yells, abuse, threats of death, at every step of the horriUe 
walk from the Place Mism to the Place Saint-Jean. 
The gendarmes were obliged to draw their swor^ to 
intimidate the angry crowd who threw stones at them. 
The force barely escaped being hurt, and some of the 
missiles hit Joseph’s legs, shoulders, and hat. 

* Here we are,’ said one of the men, as they went Into 
Monsieur Hochon’s room; * and it was not an easy job, 
Lieutenant,’ 

*Now, the next thing is to disperse this crowd, and 
1 see but one way, gentlemen,’ said the officer to the 
magistrates. ^It is to get Monsieur Bridau to the Palais 
de Justice by making him walk between you. 1 and all 
my men will keep close round you. It is impossible to 
answer for what may happen when you are face to face 
with six thousand furious creatures.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Monsieur Hochon, still quaking 
for bis gold. 

‘ If that is the best way you have at Issoudun of pro* 
tecting innocence, 1 must congratulate you! ’ said Joseph. 
‘ 1 have already been within an ace of being stoned—*’ 

‘ Do you want to see your host’s house attacked and 
pillaged?’ said the lieutenant. ‘Could we, with our 
swords, offer effectual resistance to a surge of men driven 
on by a posse of angry people who know nothing of the 
ff>rms of justice f' 

* Oh I come on, gentlemen we will talk it out after¬ 
wards,* said Joseph, who had recovered his presence of 
mind. 

‘Make way, my friends,’ said the lieutenant, ‘he is 
arrested; we are going to take him to the Palais dc 
Justice.’ 
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^Respect the law» my good fellows!’ said Monsieur 
Mouilleron. 

* Would not you sooner see him guillotined ? ’ said one 
of the gendarmes to a menacing mup. 

‘Ay. ay ! ’ cried an infuriated bystander. ‘Guillotine 
him f ’ 

‘ He is to be guillotined ! * repeated some women. 

At the bottom of the Grande Narette they were 


sayi^-^ 

‘ l^ey are taking him oiF to be guillotined; the knife 
was found upon him I Oh I the wretch I —That is vour 
Parisian !—Why, he has crime written on his face I ’ 
Though Joseph’s blood seethed in his head, he walked 
from the Place Saint-Jean to the Palais de Justice with 
admirable coolness and dignity. He was, nevertheless, 

f lad enough when he found himself in Monsieur Lousteau- 
'rangin’s office. 

‘I need hardly tell you, gentlemen, I suppose, that I 
am innocent,’ said he, addressing Monsieur Mouilleron, 
Monsieur Lousteau-Prangin, and the clerk. ‘ I can only 
beg ^ou to help me to prove my innocence. 1 know 

nothmg about the matter- ^ 

When the judge had explained to Joseph all the 
evidence against him, ending with Max’s deposition, 
Joseph was astounded. 

* Why,* said he, ‘ 1 did not leave the house till past 
five; I walked down the Grand* Rue, and at half-past 
five I was gazing at the front of your parish church of 
Saint-Cyr. 1 stopped to speak for a moment to the bell¬ 
ringer, who was about to toll the AngeUts^ asking him 
some (questions about the building, which had struck me 
as quamt and unfinished. Then 1 crossed the vegetable 
market, where the women were already collecting. 
From riience 1 went by the Place Misere and the Pont- 
aux-Anes to the mill of Landrole, where I quietlv 
watched the ducks for five or six minutes; the mlllei4 
men must have noticed me, 1 saw some women coming 
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to washing-place; they must be theie still; 
began to laugh at me, remarking that I was no touty ; 
I replied that an ugly case might contain jewels. I went 
along the avenue as iar as Tivoli, where 1 tdked to the 
gardener. . . . Verify all these statements, and do luat 
arrest me I beg, for 1 give you my word of honour by 
remain in your office till you are convinced of biy 
innocence.* ^ 

This rational statement, made without any hesitatiol^ 
and with the case of a man sure of his case, made some 
impression on the lawyers. 

* Well, we must summons and find all these people,* 
said Monsieur Mouilleron, but that is not to be done in 
a day. Make up your mind, in your own interest, to 
remain in the lock-up of the Palais de Justice.* 

* Then let me write to reassure my mother, poor 
woman.—Oh, you may read the letter! * 

The request was too reasonable to be refused, and 
Jose^ wrote these few lines 

* uo not be uneasy, my dear mother; the mistake of 
which I am the victim will be easily cleared up, and I 
have given the clue. To-morrow, or perha^ this 
evening, I shall be im. I embrace you; and say to 
Monsieur and Madame Hochon how grieved 1 am by 
this worry, which is indeed no fault of mine, fer it 
is the result of some mistake which 1 do not yet under¬ 
stand.* 

When this letter arrived, Madame Bridau was half* 
dead of nervous terrors, and the remedies Monsieiir 
Goddet was persuading her to sip bad no effiect wbat- 
ever. But die reading of this letter was like a balm; 
after a few hysterical sobs Agathe sank intd the 
quiescmice that succeeds sudi a crisis. 

When Monsieur Goddet came again to see his patient, 
he found her regretting having left Paris. 

*Qod is punishing me,* said sh^ with tears in her 
^es. * Oh, my dear godmother, ought I not to have 
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tmsted in Him. and have looked to His mercy for my 
t^her^ fortune i ’ 

*Madame>’ $aid Hochon in her ear, Mf your son is 
innocent, Max is an utter villain, and we shall not over¬ 
match him in the business; so go back to Paris#* 

^And how is Monsieur Olet going on?* asked 
Madame Hochon of the doctor. 

* The wound is serious, but not mortal* A month of 
care, and be will be all right again. I left him writing 
to Monsieur Mouilleron to request him to release your 
son,* said he to Madame Bridau. ^ Oh } Max is a good 
follow. I told him what a state you were in; and then 
he remembered a detail of the murderer’s dress, which 
proved to him that he could not be your son; the 
assassin had on list shoes, and it is ^rfoctly certain that 
your son went out walking in boots.’ 

* Ah ! God forgive him the ill he has done me! * 

At nightfall a man had left a note for Gilet, written 
in a feigned hand, and in these words:— 

* Captain Gilet mu5t not leave an innocent man in the 
hands of the law. The person who dealt the blow 
promises not to repeat it if Monsieur Gilet delivers 
Monsieur Joseph Bridau without denouncing the real 
culprit** 

On reading this letter, which he burnt. Max wrote to 
Monsieur Mouilleron a note mentioning the remark he 
had made to Monsieur Goddet, begging him to release 
Joseph, and to come and see him that he might explain 
matters* 

By the time this note reached Monsieur Mouilleron, 
Lousteau-Prangin had already proved the truth of 
Joseph's account of himself, by the evidence of the bell¬ 
ringer, of a market-woman, of the washerwomen, the 
men of the mill, and the gardener from Frapesle. Max’S 
letter finally demonstrated the innocence of the accused, 
whom Monsfeur Mouillerokn himself escorted back to 
Motisieiir HoduMi*t* Joseph was received by his mother 
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with such eager tendernessy that^ like the hushand in hi 
Fontaine^s fiime, this poor misprized son was thankful to 
chance for an annoyance which had secured him such a 
demonstration of anection, 

^Of course,* said Monsieur Mouilleron, with an all- 
knowing air, ^ 1 saw at once, bv the way you hiced the 
mob, that you were innocent $ out in spite of my coit^ 
victions, you see, when you know what Issoudun is, the 
best way to protect you was to take you to prison as we 
did. 1 must say you put a good face on the matter.* 

* 1 was thinking of something else,’ replied the artist 
simply. * 1 know an officer who told me that he \ras 
once arrested in Dalmatia under somewhat similar cir¬ 
cumstances, on his way home from an early morning 
walk, by an excited mob.—The similarity struck me, 
and I was studying all those heads with the idea of 
painting a riot in 1793. . . . And then I was saying to 
myself, ^ Greedy wretch I you have got no more than 
^ou deserve for coming fortune-hunting instead of paint¬ 
ing in your studio - * 

‘ If you will allow me to offer you a piece of advice,’ 
said the public prosecutor, ‘you will get into a post- 
chaise this evening at eleven o’clock—the postmaster 
will let you have one—and get back to Paris by diligence 
from Bourges.* 

‘ That is my opinion too,’ said Monsieur Hochon, who 
was dyin^ to be rid of his guest. 

‘ And It is my most earnest wish to be out of Issoudun, 
though I leave my only friend here,’ replied Agathe, 
taking Madame Hochon’s hand and kissing it. * when 
shall I see you again ? ’ 

‘ Ah! my child, we shall never meet again dll we 
meet above I We have suffered so much here,* she 
added, in an undertone, ‘ that God will have pity on us.’ 

A moment after, when Monsieur Mouilleron had been 
over to see Max, Gritte gready astonished Monsieur 
and Madame Hochon, Agathe, Joseph, and Adol]^ine 
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by juinouneing a call from Moosfeur Rouget. Jean- 

{ acques had come to take leave of his sister, and to oiFer 
ler the carriage to take her to Bourges. 

^Ah, your pictures have done us an ill*turn,’ said 
Agathe. 

* Keep them, sister,* said the old man, who did not yet 
believe in the value of the paintings. 

* Neighbour Rouget,* said Monsieur Hochon, *our rela¬ 
tions are our best friends and protectors, especially when they 
are such as your sister Agathe and your nephew Joseph. 

* Perhaps so,’ said the old fellow, in bewilderment. 

‘ You must be thinking of making a Christian end,’ 
said Madame Hochon. 


* Oh, Jean-Jacques, what a day this has been! * said 
Agathe. 

‘ Will you accept my carriage ? * asked Rouget. 

* No, brother,’ replied Madame Bridau. * Thank you, 
all the ^me. I wi^ you good health ! ’ 

Rouget allowed his sister and nephew to embrace him, 
then he went away after a cool leave-taking. 

Baruch, at a word from his grandfather, had hurried 
off to the posting-house. At deven that evening the 
two Parisians, packed into a wicker chaise with one 
horse ridden by a postilion, left Issoudun. Adolphine 
and Madame llochon had tears in their eyes j they alone 
regretted Agathe and Joseph. 

‘ They are gone ! ’ cried Francois Hochon, going into 
Max’s room with la Rabouilleuse. 


* Well, the trick is done I ’ said Max, weakened by 
fever. 


*But what did you say to old Mouilleron?’ asked 

Francois. 

* 1 told him that 1 had almost given my assassin just 
cause to wait for me at a street corner} that the man 
was quite capable, if the law were at his heels, of killing 
me like a dog before he could be caught. In con¬ 
sequence, I begged Mouilleron and Prangin to pretend 
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to be hunting bioi down, but in Ibcl to leave the min 
aknie^ unless they wanted to see me a dead man«* 

, ' 1 hope now. Max,* said Flore, * that you will remain 
quiet at night for some little time.’ 

* Well, we are quit of the Parisians at any rate,*^ erkd 
Max, * The man who stabbed me did not imagine he 
was doing us such good service,’ 

Next day, with the exception of a few very (]|uiet and 
reserved people who shared the views of Monsieur and 
Madame Hochon, all the town rejoiced over the depar** 
tore of the Bridaus, though it was due to a deplorable 
mistake, as if the event were a triumph of the provinces 
over Paris. Some of Max’s friends expressed themselves 
in hard terms. 

* Well indeed 1 Did those Parisians imagine that we 
are all idiots, and that they had only to hoM out a hat 
for fortunes to pour into it.* 

‘ They came in search of wool, and they have gone 
away shorn, for the nephew is not to his uncle’s taste.^ 

* And they had the advice of a Paris lawyer, if you 

please-’ 

* Oh, ho I They had laid a plan then ? ’ 

* Why, yes, a pl^ to get round Pere Rouget j but the 
Parisians saw that they were not equal to it, and their 
lawyer won’t laugh at the natives of le Berry— 

^ But it is abominable, you know } ’ 

‘ That is your Parisian i * 

^ La Rabouilleuse saw that she was attacked, and she 
defended herself-’ 

* And quite right too! ’ 

To every one in the town Agathe and Joseph were 
‘ Parisians *—strangers — foreigners. They {deferred 
Max and Flore. 

With what satisfaction Agathe and Joseph found 
themselves at home in their httle lodging in die Rae 
Mazarine may be imagined. In dtt oourm of tte 
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jeii»ni67 the artist hail reoo^ereil Ms imritSy cniiiied for 
% time bf the scene of his arresty and by twenty hours 
itt prhon; but he could not rally his mother* Anthe 
could less get over it, because the trial for military 
coi^iracy before the Supreme Court was coming on. 

Paifippe’li conduct, in spite of the skill of an advocate 
recommended by Desroches, gave rise to suspicions un- 
Avourable to his reputation. So, as soon as Joseph had 
reported to Desroches all that had occurred at Issoudun, 
he started forthwith, accompanied by Mistigris, for the 
Comte de SIrizy’s chateau, so as to hear nothing of this 
tria^ which lasted twenty days. 

It is useless here to enlarge on focts which are part of 
contemporaiy history. Whether it was that he played 
a part dictated to him, or that he turned King’s evidence, 
Philippe’s sentence was to police surveillance for five 
yearb $ and he was required to set out, the very day he 
WH released, for Autun, the town assigned to him as his 
place of residence during those five years. This sentence 
was a fcH*m of detention similar to that of prisoners on 
parede, who are confined within the wails of a town. 

On hearing that the Comte de Serizy, one of the peers 
appointed by the Upper Chamber to sit on the com- 
was employing Joseph to decorate his house at 
Presles, Desroches crav^ an audience of this minister, 
and found him very well inclined to help Joseph, whose 
acquaintance he happened to have made. Desroches 
exphdn^ the pecuniary difficulties of the two brothers, 
mentiebinj} the good service done by their father, and 
the way in which he had been forgotten under the 
Restoration. 


* Such injusrice as this, Monseigneur,’ said the attorney, 
* is a permanent source of irritation and discontent. You 
knew the father; then put it in the power of his sons to 
acquire a fortune.’ 

He then briefly set forth the state of the family affairs 
at Issoudun, craving that the all-powerful vice-president 
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of the Ooundl would take 9 omt «tep$ to pemtade 
Chief Commissioner of Police to transfer Philippe feom 
Autun to Issoudun as a place of exile. Finally, he 
mentioned Philippe’s abject poverty, and beggi^ a 
pension of sixty francs a month, which the War 0 $ce 
mighty in common decency, grant to a retired Lieutenant*^ 
Colcmel. 

* I will get all you ask done,’ said the Count, *fyr it 
all seems to me quite Just.’ 

Three days after, Desroches, armed with the necessary 
warrants, went to fetch Philippe from the prison cell of 
the Supreme Court, and took him to his own house in 
the Rue de fiethizy. There the young attorney gave 
the dreadful soldier one of those unanswerable sermons 
in which a lawyer places things in their true light, using 
the crudest language to epitomise the facts of his client? 
conduct, to analyse their ideas, and reduce them to the 
simplest expression, when he takes enough interest in a 
man to preach to him. After crushing the Emperor’s 
staff-officer by accusing him of reckless dissipation, and 
of causing his mother’s misfortunes and the death of old 
Madame I^scoings, he told him how matters stood at 
Issoudun, explaining them from his own point of view, 
and thoroughly unveiling the schemes and the chiimcter 
of Maxence Gilet and la Rabouilleuse. The piditical 
outlaw, who was gifted with keen perceptions in such 
matters, listened far more intently to this part of 
Desroches’ lecture than to the first. 

* This being the state of affairs,’ said the lawyer, 

may repair so much as is reparable of the mischief you 
have done to your excellent family—^since you cannot 
restore to life the poor woman whose death lies at your 
door i but you alone can-’ 

* But how can I do it ? * asked Philippe. 

* 1 have interceded for you to be quartered at Issoudun 
instead of at Autuii.’ 

Philippe’s face, grown very thin, and almost sinister, 
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j^rowed as it was by suiFeiitig and privation, was 
suddenly Ughted up by a flash of sadsfaction. 

*You abne, I was saying, can rescue your uncle 
RoMget*s fortune, of which, by this time, half, perhaps, 
has disappeared in the maw of that wolf called Gilet,* 
Desroches went on. ^ You know all the focts; now you 
must act upon them. 1 suggest no scheme $ I have no 
ideas on the subject. Besides, every plan might need 
modifying on the scene of action. You have a very 
strong adversary; the rascal is very astute, and the way 
in which he tried to get back the pictures given to 
Joseph by your uncle, and succeeded in casting the 
odium of a crime on your poor brother, reveals an un¬ 
scrupulous opponent. So be prudent; try to behave 
yourself in your own interest, if you cannot otherwise 
control yourself.—Without saying a word to Joseph, 
whose pride as an artist would rise in arms, 1 sent the 
pictures back to Monsieur Hochon, writing to him to 
deliver them only to you.—Maxence Gilet is brave .. •* 

*So much the better,* said Philippe; *1 trust to the 
rascal’s courage to enable me to succeed, for a coward 
would go away from Issoudun.’ 

* Very good. Now, think of your mother, whose love 
for you is worthy of worship; and of your brother, whom 
3 rDu have used as your milch-cow . . •’ 

*What! he mentioned those trifles to you?* cried 
Phi]m|)e. 

* come; I am a friend of the family, and 1 
IdloW more about you than they do.’ 

^ What do you know ? ’ asked Philippe. 

* You turned traitor to your fellow-conspirators . . .* 

* I! ’ cried Philippe; * 11 a staff-officer of the Emperor’s! 
Get along! We took in the Chamber of Peers, the 
lawyers^ the Government, and the whole blessed boiling I 
The King's men saw nothing but the blaze . . 

^So much the better if it is true,* replied the lawyer. 
* But, you see, the Bourbons cannot be overthrown; they 
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hm Europe on their liile $ and ;fou thoulil to mate 
your peace with the War Odice —Oh I you will whw 
you are a rich man. To grow rich, you and your 
brother must get bold of your uncle. If you want to 
bring a matter requiring so much skill, judgment, and 
patience to a good end, you have enough to keep your 
bands full all your five years—* 

*No, no,’ interrupted Philippe, *the thing must be 
done quickly. That Gilet may get possession of my 
uncle’s money and invest it in tnat woman’s name, then 
all would be lost,’ 

*Well, Monsieur Hochon is a shrewd, clear-sighted 
man. Take his advice. You have your pass for the 
journey, your place is taken by the Orleans diligence 
for half^past seven, your trunk is packed.—Come to 
dinner.’ 

*1 have not a thing but what 1 stand up in,’ said 
Philippe, opening his wretched blue great-coat, I 

want three things, which 1 would ask you to beg my 
friend Giroudeau, Finot’s uncle, to send after me—my 
cavalry sword, my rapier, and my pistols.’ 

* You want a good deal beside^’ said the lawyer with 
a shudder, as he looked at his client. * You shall have 
three months advanced pay to get you decent clolhing.’ 

* Hallo I are you here, Godeschal ? ’ cried Phi^jfipe, re¬ 
cognising Mariette’s brother in Desroches’ head'^derk. 

‘Yes; 1 have been with Monsieur Desrodtea lihese 
two months.’ 

^ And he will stay here, I hope,’ said DesnMiei,’ 
he buys a practice.’ 

^And Mariette?’ asked Philippe, touched by the 
thought of her. 

‘She is waiting for the new house to be opened.’ 

‘ It would not cost her much to see me once more/ 
said Philippe. ‘ However, as she pleases! ’ 

After the scanty dinner, paid for by Desroches, who 
was giving his head-clerk his board, the two young 
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hmym saw tihe political outlaw into the coachi and 
4 med him good luck. 

On the and of November^ All Souls’ Day, Philippe 
Bridau presented himself before the head of the police at 
Issoudun to have his pass countersigned on the day of 
his arrival; then, by that functionary’s instructions, he 
found a lodging in the Rue de PAvenier. 

The news immediately spread through Issoudun that 
one of the officers involved in the late conspiracy was 
quartered in the town, and the sensation was ail the 
^eater because it was understood that this officer was 
the brother of the painter who had been so unjustly 
arrested. Maxence Gilet, by this time quite recovered 
from his wound, had carried through the difficult business 
of calling in the moneys placed on mortgage by Pere 
Rouget, and having them invested in the funds. The 
loan of a hundred and forty thousand francs, raised by 
the Ad man on his land, had produced a great sensation, 
for in the country everything is known. On behalf of 
the Bridaus, Monsieur Hochon, shocked at this necessity, 
questioned old Monsieur Heron, Rouget’s notary, as to 
the object of this change of investments. 

* If Pere Rouget changes his mind, his heirs will owe 
mt a vodl^e offering,’ cried Monsieur Heron. ^ But for 
me, the old man would have invested the capital of fifty 
tbooiand Irancs a year in the name of Maxence Gilet. 
But I Mademoiselle Brazier that she had better be 
sati^bd the will, or risk an action for undue 

influence, seeing the abundant proof of their manoeuvring 
aflbrded by the transfers made in every direction. To 
gain time 1 advised Maxence and his mistress to let 
people forget this sudden change in the old boy*s habits.’ 

^ Ah! constitute yourself the ally and protector of the 
Bridaiu^ for they are penniless,’ said Monsieur Hochon, 
who could not forgive Max for the terrors he had 
eiidured when flsaring that his house would be pilUged. 

Q 
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miseiving, made light of the advent of old RougotV dd# 
nephew. The moment Philippe should cause them any 
amoety, they knew they could transfer the secuntSei to 
etther of themselves bv making Rount sign a power of 
attorney. If he should alter his will, nfty mousa^ {rones 
Rvw was a very handsome |dum of cons(^tion, especially 
aner burthening the real estate with a mortgage of a 
hundred and forty thousand francs. 

The morning after his arrival Philippe called on his 
uncle at about ten o’clock; he was bent on exhibiting 
himself in his dreadful old clothes. And, indeed, when 
the discharged patient from the hospital, the prisoner 
from the Luxembourg, entered the sitting-room, Flore 
Braxier felt her heart chill at his repulsive appearance. 
Gilet, too, felt that shock to the mind and feelings by 
which Nature warns us of some latent hostility or looming 
danger. While Philippe had acquired an indescfihahly 
sinister expression of countenance from his late hds- 
fortunes, his dress certainly added to the effect. The 
wretched blue overcoat was buttoned in military style up 
to his chin, for melancholy reasons indeed, but it soured 
too plainly what it was meant to hide. The edge of 
his trousers, fringed like a pensioner’s coat, revealed 
abject squalor. His boots left damp blots of^^muddy 
water oozing from the gaping seams. The areyliat the 
Colonel held showed a hideously greasy untng^ .Hts 
walking-stick, a cane that had lost its varnish, ilea weed, 
no doubt, in ^1 the corners of the cafes of Ptiii, ew its 
battered ferule must have dipped in many a mud-heap. 
From a stiff velvet collar that showed the paper lining, 
rose a head exactly like Frederick Lemaitre when maws 
up for the last act of la Fit ^un Jountr $ the breakdown 
of a still powerful man was visible tn a coppery compkxton 
that loolmd green in patches. Such complexions are to 
be seen in the Sices of debauchees who have spent nvuiy 
nights at play; their eyes aie siirrounded if n dark, 
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MQty rinff^ fbt e^diids vinous rather than r^ the brow 
ominous m)fn all the min it betra^rs. Philippe’s cheeks 
Vimre fufrowed and hollow^ for he had scarceljr recovered 
fiom hU hospital treatment. His head was bald, a lew 
lacks lelit at the back ended by his ears. The pure blue 
of his glittering eyes had assumed a cold, steely hue. 

^GoOd morning, uncle,’ said he in a husl^ voice; *I 
am your nephew, Philippe Bridau. This is how the 
Bourbons treat a lieutenant-colonel, a veteran of the <dd 
army, a man who carried the Emperor’s orders at the 
battle of Montereau. 1 should be ashamed if my great¬ 
coat were to fall open, on Mademoiselle’s account. 
After all, it is the rule of the game! We chose to begin 
it again, and we were beaten.—I am residing in your 
town by orders of the police, on full pay and mlowances 
of sixty francs a month. So the good people of Issoudun 
need not fear that 1 shall raise die price of victuals.—1 
see you are in good and fair company.* 

^ Oh ! so you are my nephew . . .’ said Jean-Jacques. 

* But pray ask the Colonel to stay to break&st,’ said 
Flore. 

^ No, Madame, thank you,’ replied Philippe; ^ 1 have 
breakfasted. Besides, I would sooner cut my hand off 
than ask my uncle for a bit of bread or a single centime 
afimv iwhat happened in this town to my brother and my 
modier. At the same time, 1 did not think it seemly 
thafe J^shpuld live in Issoudun without paying my respects 
to h^ Wow and then. But for the res^ you can do as 
you iphsa^* said he, holding out his hand, in which 
Rouget placed his for Philippe to shake, * just as you 
please s 1 shall take no exception so long as the honour 
of the Bridaus is untouched.’ 

Oikt could watch the Lieutenant-Colonel at hia 
leisure, for Philippe avoided looking in his direction in a 
very j^nted way. Though the blood boiled iit Ism 
it was very important to Max that he sbo^ 
hehave widi that pludence of great diplomatea which ao 
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Qifteii resembles cowardice, and not flare out like a younj; 
ntati I he sat calm and cold. 

‘It would not be seemly/ said Flore, ‘ that you should 
Hve on sixty francs a month under the very nose of your 
uncle with forty thousand francs a year, and who has 
behaved so handsome to Monsieur Gilet, the Captaiil 
here, his natural half-brother-* 

‘To be sure, Philippe,’ said the old fellow, ‘we must 
see about it.’ 

At the introduction thus effected by Flore, Philippe 
bowed almost timidly to Gilet, who bowed too. 

‘ Uncle, I have some pictures here to return to you. 
They are at Monsieur Hochon’s. You will, I hop^ do 
me the pleasme of coming to identify them some day or 
other.* 

Having spoken these words in a dry tone, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Philippe Bridau went away. 

His visit made a deeper impression on Flore’s mind, 
and on Gilet’s too, than mere dismay at the first sight 
of this dreadful old campaigner. As soon as Philippe 
had slammed the door with the violence of a supplanted 
heir, Flore and Gilet hid behind the curtains to watch 
him as he crossed over from his uncle’s house to the 
Hochons’. 

‘ What a blackguard ^ ’ said Flore, with a questaoumg 
glance at Gilet. 

‘ Yes, unfortunately there were some men lilgp, |hat 
in the Emperor’s armies; I settled seven of them the 
hulks,’ said Gilet. 

‘ I hope that you will pick no quarrel with this one/ 
said Mademoiselle Braaier. 

* That one ! ’ retorted Max. ‘ He is a mangy dog,— 
but he would like a bone,’ he added, addressing old 
Rouget. ‘ If his uncle will trust my opinion, he will get 
rid of him with a present} he will not leave you in 
peace, Papa Rouget.* 

‘ He smelt of horrible tobacco,’ said the old man. 
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*He tmdt your money too^’said Flora in a peramptory 
tone* ‘ My opinion is that you should decline to receive 
him.* 


*I am sure 1 am quite willing,’ said the old man. 

* Monsieur,* said Gritte, going into the room where 
the Hochon ^rnily were sitting after breakfast, * here is 
that Monsieur Bridau you spoke about*’ 

Philippe entered with much politeness, in the midst 
of perfect silence, produced by general curiosity. Madame 
Hochon shuddered from head to foot on beholding the 
author of all Agathe’s woes, and the cause of good old 
Madame Descoings’ death. Adolphine, too, was un¬ 
pleasantly startled; Baruch and Francois looked at each 
other with surprise. Old Hochon preserved his presence 
of mind, and offered Madame Bridau’s son a seat. 

* 1 have come,’ said Philippe, ‘ to recommend myself 
to your good graces, for 1 have to arrange matters so as 
to live in this town for five years on sixty francs a month 
allowed me by Franee.* 

^ It can be done,’ said Monsieur Hochon. 

Philippe talked on indifferent subjects, and conducted 
himself perfectly well. He spoke of Lousteau the 
journalist, the old lady’s nephew, as a perfect eagle, and 
her favour was completely won when she heard him 
declare that the name of Lousteau would be fiimous. 


Then he did not hesitate to confess the errors of his 


wayai} in reply to a friendly reproof administered by 
Madame Hochon in an undertone, he said that he had 
thought much while in prison, and promised her to be 
quite another man for the future. 

In response to a word from Philippe, Monsieur Hochon 
went out with him. When the miser and the soldiet 


were on the Boulevard Baron, at a spot where no one 
could overhear them, the Colonel said— 

* Monsieur, if you will take my word for it, we had 
better never discuss business or certain persons excepting 
when walking out in the country, or in places where 
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m am ttlk without bang homd. Iliitve ]>ewodhet 
impfOtted upon me how ^reat is the power of gossip in m 
sm^ town. I do not wish that you should be smpecM 
of helping me by your advice, though Desroches enjoined 
on me that I should ask it, and I beg you to give it me 
£reely. We have a powerful enemy opposed to us} We 
must n^lect no precaution that m^ enable us to defeat 
him* To begin with, excuse me it 1 call no more. A 
little distance between us will leave you clear of any 
suspicion of influencing my conduct. When I require 
to consult you, 1 will walk past your house at half-past 
nine, just as you are finishing breakfast. If you see me 
carrying my stick as we shoulder arms, that will convey 
to you that we are to meet by chance at some spot where 
we may walk, and which you will tell me of,’ 

* All that seems to me the idea of a prudent man who 
means to succeed,* said the old man. 

‘ And 1 shall succeed. Monsieur. To begin with, can 
you tell me of any officers of the old army living here 
who are not allies of that Maxence Gilet, and with whom 
1 m^ make acq^intance.* 

^ There is a Captain of the Artillery of the Guard, a 
Monsieur Mignonnet, who was cadet firom the £cme 
PoJytechnique, a man of about forty, who lives quietly; 
he is a man of honour, and denounces Max, whose condniqjt 
seems to him unworthy of a soldier.’ 

* Good ! * said Philippe. ^ ^ 

* There are not many officers of that stamp,’ Wotmeat 
Hochon went on. ^ 1 can think of no one else but a 
cavalry captain.’ 

* That was my corps,’ said Philippe. * Was he in the 
Guards ? ’ 

^ Yes,* said Monsieur Hochon. ^In iSio Carpentier 
was Quartermaster-General of the Dragoons; he left 
that regiment and entered the Line as second lieutenant, 
where he rose to be captain.’ 

* Giroudeau pet haps may know him,’ thought Philippe. 
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*MBMie«ar Owpentier took die triace at the Mdrie 
iNFlitcK Maxence tiirew ufs and he is a friend of Major 
Mignonnet^Sa* 

* And what can 1 do here for my living ? ’ 

* 1 believe that an Insurance Company is about to be 
started for the Department of the Cher; you might find 
empk^aaent there, but it would not be more than fifty 
anics a month at the best.’ 

* That will do for me.’ 

By the end of the week Philippe had a new coat, 
waistcoat, and trousers of blue Elbeuf cloth, bought on 
credit for monthly payments i boots too, leather gloves, 
and a hat. Giroudeau sent him some linen from Paris, 
his weapons, and a letter of introduction to Carpentier, 
who had served under the former Captain of Dragoons. 
This letter secured to Philippe Carpentier’s good offices, 
and he introduced him to Mignonnct as a man of the 
highest merit and noblest character. Philippe soon won 
the admiration of these two worthy officers by confiding 
to them some details of the conspiracy for which he had 
been tried} it had been, as every one knows, the last 
attempt of the old army to rebel against the Bourbons; 
for the case of the Sergeants of la Rochelle falls under 
another category. 

After 1822 tnc soldiery, who had learnt a lesson from 
thie Mb of the conspiracy of August the t9th, 1820, and 
and Caron’s plots, made up their mind to 
awaii the turn of events. This last scheme, the younger 
sister of that of the 19th of August, was identically the 
same, but recomposed of better elements. Like the first, 
it was kept absolutely secret from the King’s Govern¬ 
ment. The conspirators, once more found out, were 
clever enough to reduce a really far-reaching enterprise 
to the sembEince of a mere petty barrack mutiny. The 
ncNTth of France was to be the scene of this conspiracy, in 
wfaith several regiments of cavalry, artillery, and infantry 
mo implicated. I'he frontier fortresses were to be all 
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fitt«ed St onct hy surprise. In the event Uf succen, the 
tfeaties of iStK were to be nullified by the immediate 
federation of Belgium, which was to be torn fiom the 
Holy Alliance as the outcome of a military compact 
among soldiers. Two thrones were at once to founder 
in this swift whirlwind. 

Of this formidable scheme planned by clever heads, with 
which some Great Personages were mixed up, n<^!ng 
came but a case for the Supreme Court. Philippe Bridau 
consented to screen his betters, who vanished at the 
moment when their plans were discovered-—either by some 
treachery or by chance ^ and they, in their seats in the 
Chambers, had only promised their co-operation to crown 
success at the very heart of Government. 

To relate the scheme which the confessions of the 
Liberals, in 1830, divulged in all its depth, and in its 
immense ramifications, unknown to the initiated of the 
baser class, would be to intrude on the domain of history, 
and would lead to too long a digression. This outline 
will suffice to explain the twofold part played by Philippe. 
The Emperoris staffi-officer was to have led an outbreak 
in Paris, intended merely to mask the real conspiracy 
and to keep the Government busy at its centre^ while 
the great movement took place in the north. After¬ 
wards he was put forward to break the connection 
between the two plots by betraying only some 
portant secrets j his destitute appearance and brol^ 
health were admirably calculated to throw discredit and 
contempt on the enterprise in the eyes of the authorities. 
This part was well suited to the precarious poridon of 
this un^ncipled gambler. Feeling that he had one foot 
in each party, the wily Philippe played the good apostle 
to the King’s Government, and yet did not lose the 
esteem of men standing high in his own party; but he 
promised himself that at a mture day he would follow up 
the line that might ofier the greater advantages. 

These revelations as to the vast eattent of th^ real 
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fionspiracy made Pbilippe a man of the highest import* 
ance in the eyes of Carpender and Mignonnet, for his 
devotedness showed a political sense worthy of the best 
days of the Convention. Thus, in a few days, the 
cunning Bonapartist became the hiend of these two men, 
whose respectability cast its reflection on him. By the 
recommendation of Monsieur Carpentier and Monsieur 
Mignonnet he at once got the appointment mentioned 
^ Hochon in the Mutual Insurance Society of the 
Iiqiartment of the Cher. His work was to keep the 
books, as in a tax-collector’s office, to fill in printed 
circulars with names and numbers, and send them off, 
and to issue policies of insurance; thus he was not 
employed for more than three hours daily. 

Mignonnet and Carpentier secured the admission of 
this visitor to Issoudun to their club, where his air and 
manners, quite in accordance with the high opinion 
these two officers had formed of this leader of con¬ 
spiracies, gained him the respect which is paid to often 
deceptive appearances. Philippe, whose conduct was the 
result of much deliberation, had meditated in prison on 
the disadvantages of a dissolute life. He had not needed 
Desroches* lecture to perceive the necessity for con¬ 
ciliating the good opinion of the townspeople by honest, 
decent, and cleanly conduct. Delighted to cast reflec- 
Max by living as respectably as Mignonnet, he 
also wished to lull Max by deceiving him as to his 
character. He meant to be looked upon as a nin¬ 
compoop, by affecting disinterested generosity while 
circumventing the enemy and aiming at his uncle’s 
fortune i whereas his mother and his brother, who were 
really disinterested, generous, and magnanimous, had 
been accused of cunning while acting with artless 
simplicity. 

Philippe’s greed had been fired in proportion to his 
uncle’s wealth, which Monsieur Hochon expatiated on 
Ip dctaih In the first private conversation he had held 
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«Hth tbit dbl man Ibcy had hafy agraed ahourtt al 
thints^ Philippe must not louae Max^ suspkioiis} for aU 
would be lost if Max and Flore caErried off theav vicai% 
even to Bourges. 

Once a week Colonel Bridau dined wkh CaptaitI 
Mignonnet, another day with Carpentitr, and evbtf 
Thursday with Monsieur Hochon. He was soon invited 
to other houses, and by the end of three weeks had onfy 
his break&st to pay for. He never mentioned his uncli^ 
nor la Rabouilleuse, nor Gilet, unless it wm to make 
some inquliy with reference to his mother’s or Joseph’s 
stay in the town. Finally, the three officers, me only 
men wearing the ribbon of the Legion of Honour— 
Philippe having the superior decoration of the rosette, 
which gave him a marked superiority in everybody’s 
eyes, very noticeable in a country town—^would take 
their daily walk together at the same hour before dinner, 
keeping themselves to themselves, to use a homely phrase. 

This attitude, this reserve and calm demeanour, pro- 
duced an excellent eilect in Issoudun. Max’s adherents 
all looked upon Philippe as a sabrmr^ a swashbuckler, an 
expression used by soldiers to attribute the coarsest kind 
of courage to a superior officer, while denying him the 
capacity for command. 

* He is a very respectable man,’ said the elder Goddet 
to Max. 

* Pooh! ’ replied Captain Gilet, * his behaviour betore 
the Court shows him to be either a dupe or a spy^ he^is, 
as you say, fool enough to have been the dupe iff those 
who were playing for high stakes.’ 

After getting his appointment, Philippe, aware of the 
gossip of the fuace, was anxious to conceal certain &cts 
as far as possible from hb neighbours* knowledge he 
therefore took rooms in a house at the end of the 
Faubourg Saint-Paterne, with a very large garden 
attached. There, in perfect secrecy, he could practise 
sword*pby with Carpentier, who had been mstmctor In 
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t r«igiiMit of ifoot bdbre his pnmlotlon to the impedal 
Chisnl, After having thus recovered his old sufteriori^^ 
Philippe leartwd ftom Carpentier certain secret tricKS 
whicli would enable him to meet the most accomplished 
opponent without any fear. He next took to pistol 
firacttce with Mignonnet and Carpentier, for amusement, 
as he said, but in reality to lead Maxenoe to believe that, 
in the event of a duel, he relied on that weapon. When¬ 
ever Philippe met Gilet he expected him to salute, and 
replied by lifting the front of his hat with his finger in a 
cavalier ftshion, as a colonel does to a private. 

Bifaxence Gilet never gave any sign of annoyance or 
(Ussatisfaction; he never uttered a single word on the 
subject at la Cognette’s, where he still had little suppers, 
thc^h since Fario’s luiife-thrust the nocturnal pranks 
were for a time pretermitted. Still, at the end of a 
certain time, Lieutenant-Colonel Bridau’s contempt for 
Major Gilet was a patent fact, and discussed by some of 
the iCnights of Idlesse who were less closely attached to 
Maxence than were Baruch, Francois, and two or three 
more. It was a matter of general surprise to see Max 
the vehement and fiery behaving so meekly. No one 
at Issoudun, not even Potel or Renard, ventured to 
mention so delicate a matter to Gilet. Potel, really dis- 
tiirt^ by such a public misunderstanding between two 
oj6^S of the old guard, represented Max as quite 
capaUc^ hatching some plot in which the Colonel might 
get the worst of it. By PotePs account some new pitftll 
might be expected, after what Max had done to be rid of 
the mother and brother—for the Fario affair was no 
longo: a mystery. Monsieur Hochon had not foiled to 
expose GilePs atrocious game to all the wise heads of the 
town. Monsieur Mouilleron, too, the hero of a piece of 
town gossip, had confidentially revealed the name of 
Gilet*s woiud-be murderer, if only to find out the causes 
of Fario’s hatred of Max, so as to keep justice on the 
alert in case of further events. Thus, while discussing 
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the ColonePi attitude towards MaX| and endeatVouring tn 
guess what might come of this antagonism^ the town 
remrded them hy anticipation as adversaries. 

Philippe, who was anxiously investigating the details 
of his brother’s arrest, and the antecedent history of Gilec 
and la Rabouilleuse, ended by forming a somewhat in* 
timate alliance with Fario, who was his neighbour. After 
carefully studying the Spaniard, Philippe thought be 
might trust a man of his temper. Their hatred was so 
absolutely in unison that Fario placed himself at Philippe’s 
service, and told him all he knew of the feats of the 
Knights of Idlesse. Philippe, on his part, promised that, 
if he should succeed in obtaining such influence over his 
uncle as Gilet now exerted, he would indemnify Fario 
for all his losses, and thus secured his fidelity. Maxence 
bad therefore a formidable enemy to meet—some one 
who could talk to him, as they say in those parts. The 
town of Issoudun, excited by rumour, foresaw a struggle 
between these two men who, be it observed, held each 
other in utter contempt. 


One morning, towards the end of November, Philippe, 
meeting Monsieur Hochon at noon in the Avenue de 
Frapesle, said to him— 

*1 have discovered that your grandsons Baruch and 
Francois are the intimate allies of Maxence Gile^ The 
^oung rogues take part at night in all the piankl played 
in the town. And so, through them, Maxence knew 
everything that went on in your house when my brother 
and mother were staying with you.* 

*And what proof have you of anything so shock* 
ing?* 

^ 1 heard them talking at night as they came out of a 
tavern. Your two grandsons each owe Maxence a 
thousand crowns. The villain desired the poor boys to 
find out what our plans are. He reminded them that tt 
was you who prop<^ to besiege my uncle through the 
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priesthood^ and said that no one could advisd^ine but yoa 
"^ibr. happily, he regards me as a mere £ghting-cock.* 

* What I My grandchildren . . .* 

* Watch them, said Philippe; ^you will see them 
coming home to the Place Saint-Jean at two or three in 
the morning, as sodden as champagne-corks, and walking 
with Maxence.* 

< So that is why the rascals are so abstemious! ’ said 
Monsieur Hochon. 

* Fario told me something of their nocturnal habits,’ 
said Philippe. ^ But for him 1 should never have guessed 
it**-^My uncle is evidently oppressed by the most horrible 
tyranny, to judge from the few words my Spaniard over¬ 
heard Max saying to your boys. I suspect that Max and 
la Kabouilleuse have a plan for grabbing the State securi¬ 
ties for fifty thousand francs a year and going off to be 
married 1 don’t know where, after plucking that wing 
from the pigeon. It is high time to find out what is 
going on in my uncle’s house; but 1 do not know how 
to set about it.’ 

will think it over,’ said the old man. 

Philippe and Monsieur Hochon then went opposite 
wayS) seeing other people approaching. 

Never, at any period of his life, had Jean-Jacques 
Rouget been so miserable as since his nephew Philippe’s 
first visit Flore, in great terror, had a presentiment of 
some digger hanging over Max. Tired of her master, 
and fearing that he would live to a great age, as her 
criminal practices had so little effect on him, Sie hit on 
the very simple plan of leaving the place and going to 
Paris to be married to Maxence, after extracting from 
Rouget the bonds bearing fifty thousand francs a year. 
The old fellow, warned not indeed by any care for his 
heirs, nor by ^rsonal avarice, but by his passion for 
Flore, refused to give her the securities, pointing out 
that he had left her everything. The unhappy man 
knew how devotedly she loved MUxence, and he foresaw 
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feittt she wouM de^rt him as soon as she shonM ht mi 
enough to many. When^ after lavishing her tendermt 
coaxing, Flore found her request denied, she tried 
severity: she never spoke to her master, she sent V^die 
to wait upon him, and the woman one morning found 
the old man with his eyes red from having wept ali 
night. For a week Pere Rouget had his hreakfosi 
alone, and heaven knows how ! 

So, the day after his conversation with Monsieur 
Hochon, when Philippe paid his uncle a second visi^ he 
found him much altered. Flore remained in the room 
near the old man, on whom she shed tender glances, 
speaking kindly to him, and playing the farce so well, 
that Philippe understood the dangers of the situation 
merely from the solicitude paraded for his benefit. Gilet, 
whose policy it was to avoid any collision with Philippe, 
did not appear. After studying Pere Rouget and Flm 
with a keen eye, the Colonel decided on a bold stroke. 

^Good-bye, my dear uncle,* he said, rising, so as to 
seem about to leave. 

^Ofa, do not go yet,’ cried the old man, who was 
basking in Flore’s pretended afFection. * Dine with us, 
Philippe.* 

^ i will, if you will first take an hour’s walk with me/ 

* Monsieur is very ailing,’said Mademoiselle Brasier. 
^He would not go out driving just now,’ shf^ added, 
turning to the M man, and iooktne at him ijith the 
fixed gaxe that sometimes quells a madman. 

Philippe took Flore by the arm, made her look at him, 
and gazed at her just as fixedly as she had stared at her 
victim. 

* TeU me, Mademoiselle,’ said he, ^ am I to infer that 
my uncle is not free to come for a walk alone with me** 

< Of course he is, Monsieur,’ said Flore, who could 
hardly make any other reply, 

^ Well, then, come, utiae. Now, Mademobellei mve 
M ^ Ml K*t md •rick 
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as A he never goes oat idthout me. Do 
jroo, hil^^eorl’ 

^ Vei> Philippe, yes j I always want her—* 

^ We had better go in the carriaM,* said Flore. 

* Ye% kt us go in the carriage/ cried the old man in 
faia anxiety to reconcile his two tyrants. 

* Uncle, you will come for a walk, and with me, or 1 
come here no more. For the town will be in the right: 
you are under Mademoiselle Flore Brazier's thumb.—^My 
uncle loves you, well and good/ he went on, fixing a 
leaden eye on Flore. ^ You do not love him—^that too 
is quite in order. But that you should make the old man 
miserable f There we draw the line. Those who want 
to inherit a fortune must earn it.—Now, uncle, are you 
coming ?' 

Philippe saw an agony of hesitancy depicted on the 
face of the poor helpless creature, whose eyes wandered 
first to Flore and then to his nephew. 

*So that is how it stands 1 ’ said the Colonel, ^ Very 
good ! Good*bye, uncle. As for you. Mademoiselle— 
your servant!' 

He turned round quickly as he reached the door, and 
again detected a threatening gesture from Flore to his 
uncle. 

* Uncle,' said he, * if you will come for a walk with mc^ 
1 will meet you at your door. I am going to Monsieur 
Mochoti for ten minutes, ... If you and I do not get 
our walk, 1 will back myself to send some people walking 
I could name.’ 

And Philippe crossed the avenue to call on the 
Hochons. 


Any ont can imagine the scene in the family which 
resulted fiom Philippe’s revelation to Monsieur Hochon. 
At nine o'clock thkt morning old Monsieur Heron had 
made Ins appearance with a bundle of papers, and found 
a fire ta the large room, lighted bv the master's odhaa^ 
quite agptnslthe general rule* MaAme HocHon, drenefi 
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at this uncoitscfoiMble hour, was sitting in her armchair 
by the fire. The two grandsons, warned by Adolphiiae 
of a storm gathering over their heads since yesterdayi had 
been ordered to stay at home. Having be^ summoned 
byX^itte, they were chilled by the paraphernalia of cere¬ 
mony displayed by their grandparents, whose cold wrath 
had nung over them for the past twenty-four hours. 

* Do not rise for them,’ said the old man to Monsieur 
Heron. ^ You see before you two wretches unworthy of 
forgiveness.’ 

* Oh I grandpapa! ’ said Francis. 

* Silence,’ said the solemn old man. ^ 1 know all about 
your life at night and your intimacy with Monsieur 
Maxence Gilet; but you will not meet him again at la 
Cognette’s at one in the morning, for you are not to go 
out of this house again till you set out for your respective 
destinations.—So you ruined Fario ? You have many a 
time been within an ace of finding yourselves in a 
criminal court ?—Be silent I ’ he exclaimed, seeing Baruch 
open his mouth. ‘You both owe money to Monsieur 
Maxence, who for six years past has been supplying you with 
it for your debaucheries.—^Listen, now, to the accounts of 
my guardianship i we will talk afterwards. You will see 
from these documents whether you can play tricks with me^ 
play tricks on the family and the laws of family honour 
by betraying the secrets of the house, and rep^ti^g to 
Monsieur Maxence Gilet what is said and done in it I For 
a thousand crowns you play the spy ! For ten thousand 
you would no doubt commit murder ? Indeed, did you 
not almost kill Madame Bridau? for Monsieur Cnlet 
knew full well that it was Fario who had stabbed him 


when he accused m> guest Monsieur Joseph Bridau of 
the attempt. And when that gallows-bird committed 
such a crime, it was because he had learnt from you that 
Madame Agathe intended to remain here.«-^You, my 
grandsons, to play the spy for such a man! You, street- 
bullies! Did you not know that your worthy chief 
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in i8o6» h)Mi caused the death'of a poor ^oung 
creature f 1 will have no assassins or robbers in my 
house. You will just pack up your things and go ebe- 
v^here to be hanged! ’ 

The two young men were as white and rigid as 
plaster images. 

^ Begin. Monsieur Heron/ said the miser to the notary. 

The old lawyer read out an account of Hochon*s 
guardianship^ whence it appeared that the entire unen¬ 
cumbered fortune of the two Borniche children amounted 
to seventy thousand francs, the money settled on their 
Another) but Monsieur Hochon had lent his daughter 
considerable sums, and, as representing the lenders, had a 
lien on part of his grandchildren’s fortune. The share 
remaining to Baruch came to twenty thousand hrancs. 

^ There, you are a rich man,’ said his grandiather. 
^Take your money and walk alone ! I remain free to 
bestow my wealth and Madame Hochon’s—for she agrees 
with me on every point in this matter—on whomsoever I 
please, on our dear Adolphine. Yes, she shall marry a 
peer’s son if we choose, for she will have all we possess! ’ 

‘ And a very fine fortune it is,* added Monsieur Heron. 

* Monsieur Maxence Gilet will indemnify you! * said 
Madame Hochon. 

* 1 see myself scraping twenty sous pieces together for 
such I couple of ne’er- 3 o-weels! ’ exclaimed Monsieur 
Hochon. 

* Forgive me,’ stammered Baruch. 

* F^rghi me this mce^ and never no more^ repeated the 
old man, mocking the voice of a child. ‘ Yes, and if I 
forgive you, off* you go to Monsieur Maxence to tell him 
what has befallen you and put him on his guard. . . . 
No, no^ my little gentlemen. I shall have means of 
knowing how you conduct yourselves. As you behave, 
1 $ha)l Mhave. It is not by the good conduct of a day 
or of a month that 1 shall judge you, but by that of many 
ye^rs* 1 am strong on my feet, hale and hearty, i 
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hope to live long enough yet to see which way you 
go,—You, the capitalist,* he added to Baruch^ *wiU 
go to Paris to study banking with Monsieur Mongenod* 
Woe to you there if you do not walk straight; they wfll 
keep an eye on you. Your money is in the hands of 
Mongenod & Sons; here is a cheque on them for 
the whole sum. So now release me by signing your 
account, which is closed by a receipt in fou,* said he, 
taking the paper out of H£ron*5 hands and giving it to 
Baruch. 

‘ As for you, Francois Hochon, you owe me money 
instead of having any to receiv^* said the old man, 
addressing his other grandson. * Monsieur Heron, will 
you read nim his statement; it is clear—quite clear.’ 

The reading took place in utter silence. 

^ 1 am sending you to Poitiers, with six hundred fhtncs 
a year, to study law,’ said his grandfather, when the 
notary ended. ‘ 1 was prepared to make life easy for 

J rou; now you must become an advocate to make your 
iving. Ah, ha ! my young rascals, for six years you 
have taken me in ! Well, it took me just an hour in my 
turn to overtake you. 1 have seven-league boots f * 

Just as old Monsieur Heron was waving, carrying 
with him the signed releases, Gritte announced Monsieur 
le Colonel Philippe Bridau. Madame Hochon left the 
room, taking her grandsons with hereto the confoiiional,* 
as old Hochon expressed it, and to ascertain what effect 
this scene had had on them. 

Philippe and the old man went to the window and 
talked in low tones. 

* I have been considering the position of your affairs,’ 
said Monsieur Hochon, looking across to the house 
opposite. * I have just been talking them over with 
h^nsieur Heron. The bond bearing fifty thousand 
ftancs interest can only be sold by the holder himself, or 
by his order. Kow, since you came, your uncle has 
signed no such order in any lawyer’s office} and as 
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be has not been out of Issoudun, be has signed none 
dsewbere* If he gave any one a power of attorney in 
this place, we should know of it at once i if he did 
it elsewhere, we should hear of it all the same, h>r it 
would have to be stamped, and our good Monsieur 
Hdron has means of information. So if the old man 
should go out of the town, follow him, find out where 
he has ton, and we will take steps to discover what he 
has done.’ 

^The power has not ton given,’ said Philippe. 
* They are trying for it, but I hope to prevent its being 
executed, hfo^ it will mt be executed ! ’ cried Philippe, 
seeing his uncle appear on his doorstep. He pointed 
him out to Monsieur Hochon, and hastily told him of 
the events—so trivial and so important—of his visit to 
Eouget. ‘ Maxence is afraid of me,’ he added, * but he 
cannot keep out of my way. Mignonnet tells me that 
all the officers of the old army keep high festival at 
Issoudun every year on the anniversary of die Emperor’s 
coronation. Well, then, two days hence Max and 1 
must meet.’ 

* If he can get the power of attorney by the morn¬ 
ing of the 1 st of December, he will be off to Paris by 
the mail, and leave the anniversary to take care of 
itself.’ 

then 1 must get hold of my uncle; but 1 
have an eye that setdes idiots,’ said Philippe, making 
Monsieur Hochon quail under a villainous glare. 

*lf they are allowing him to walk out with you, 
Maxence has no doubt hit on some other plan for 
winning the game,’ said the old miser. 

* Oh! Fano is on the watch,’ replied Philippe, * and 
not only he. The Spaniard discovered for me, in the 
neighbourhood of Vatan, one of my old soldiers to whom 
I once did a service. No one suspects that Benjamin 
Bourdet Is at the Spaniard’s orders, and Fario has placed 
one of his horses at Benjamin’s service.’ 
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* If y<ou wen to kill the mdnster who pemrted my 
gnociioiiBy you would be really doii» a ^ood acdos*’ 

^ By this time, thanks to dl &oimuji knows what 
Monsieur Maxence has been at by night for these six 
years past,’ replied Philippe, ^ and tongues an wagginx 
about him pretty freely. Morally he is a mined man? 

The moment Philipp had left his uncle, Fbre went 
to Max’s room to relate to him the smallest details of 
the visit paid by this audacious nephew. 

‘ What is to be done ? ’ said she. 

* Before having recourse to extreme measures, which 
would be a dud with that long corpse of a mao/ 
replied Maxence, * we must play for double or quits by a 
daring stroke. Let the old simpleton go out with his 
nephew.’ 

* But that great hound does not beat about the busily* 
cried Flore ^ ^ he will call a spade a s{Ade.’ 

*Just attend to me,’ said Maxence, in his most strident 
tones. ^ Do you suppose that I have not listened at doors 
and consider^ our position ? Send to old Co^mt fyr a 
conveyance and a horse, now, this minute! All must be 
done in five minutes. Put all that is yours into the cart^ 
take Vedie, and be off to Vatan; take the twenty thousand 
firancs he has in his desk, if I bring the old boy to 
Vatan, do not consent to return here till he has signed 
the power of attorney. Then 1 will sneak off eo Paris 
while you come back to Issoudun.--^When Jean-Jacquos 
comes in from his walk and finds that you are gone, he 
will lose his head and want to run after you. Very gpod 
>^nd I will talk to him then ! ’ 

While this plot was being laid, Philippe, arm in arm 
with his uncle, had taken him for a walk on the Boule¬ 
vard Baron. 

* There are two great schemers at loggerheads,’ said 
old Hochon to himsuf, watching the Colonel supporting 
his uncle. * 1 am curious to see the end of this game, 
where the stake is ninety thousand francs a year/ 
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^ Mt dear undi^* said Philip|)e, wbose phraseology had 
aoolte woHr of his Paris associates^ * you are in love with 
that mitUE^ and yon show devilish good taste, for she is a 
stunning armful* Instead of cosseting you, she makes 
you trot round like her footman—^Sna that again is 
natural enough} she would like to see you six foet under 
the daisies to marry Maxence, whmn she worships—* 

* Yes, Philippe, I know all that) but I love her all the 
Hune/ 

* Well, 1 have sworn by my mother's body-^md she 
is your sister, sure enough/ Philippe went on^—*to 
mace your Rabouilleuse as pliant as my glove, and 
just what she must have been before that Mackguard, 
who is unworthy ever to have served in the Imperial 
Guard, came sponging on your household*—* 

^ Oh i if you could only do that! ’ said the old man. 

*It is easy enough,* replied Philippe, cutting him 
short. ^ I will kill hwence like a dog—but—on one 
condition.* 

«What is that ? * asked old Rouget, looking at his 
nephew with a blank expression. 

* Do not sign the power of attorney they are asking 
for before the 3rd of December $ drag on only tiU then. 
Those two vultures want your licence to sell out your 
stock for fifty thousand francs a year, solely to go and get 
married in Paris, and there have a high time with your 
million.’ 

* I am very much afraid of it,’ said Rouget. 

* Weil, thra, whatever they may do to you, put off 
signing it till next week.* 

^ Yes, but when Flore talks to me she upsets me so 
that it turns my brain. I tell you, she has a way of look* 
ing at me that makes her blue eyes seem like Paradise, 
and 1 am no longer my own master, particularly as 
there are days when she leaves me in disgrace.* 

* Well, if ^e is all honey, just be satisfied to promise 
her the document, and give me notice the day before 
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7011 sign it Maxence will never be vonr representative 
—mlm be has killed me. If I kill atm, jnm imj take 
me to live with you in his place, and 1 will make wur 
beauty dance at a word or a look. Yet, Flore shaU be 
fond of you, or, by God, if she vexes you, I will give 
her a hiding*’ 

* Oh I that 1 would never allow, A blow to Flore 
would fill on my heart,’ 

* And yet it is the only way to train a woman or a 
horse. A man who makes himself feared is loved and 
ob^ed. This is all I wanted to say in your private car. 
—Good morning, gentlemen,’ said he to Mignonnet and 
Carpentier. am taking my uncle for a little walk 
you see, and trying to teach him; for we live in an age 
when the young people are obliged to educate their 
grandparents.’ 

Greetings were exchanged, 

‘ You behold in my dear uncle the results of an unfortu¬ 
nate passion,’ the Colonel went on. ^ He is about to be 
despoiled of his fortune and left stripped like Baba—you 
know to whom 1 allude. The good man knows of the 
plot, but he cannot make up his mind to do without his 
Nanna for a few days to baffle her,’ and Philippe frankly 
explained the position in which his imcle stood, 

^You see, gentlemen,’ said he in conclusion, ^tha« 
there are not two ways of setting my uncle free. 
Colonel Bridau must kill Major Gilet, or Major Qilet 
must kill Colonel Bridau. The day after to-morrow iS 
the anniversary of the Emperor’s coronation •, I count on 
you so to arrange the seats at the banquet that 1 may be 
opposite to Major Gilet. You will, I hope, do me the 
honour to act as my seconds.’ 

* We will put you in the chair and sit on each side of 
you. Max, as vice-president, will be opposite to you,’ 
said Mignonnet. 

^ Oh, the scoundrel will have Major Potel and Captain 
Renardf for his seconds,* said Carpentier. * In spite of aO 
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tliat is rumoured in the town about his nocturnal excui^ 
sionS) those two capital fellows have stood by him before 
now} they will be faithful to him- * 

You see, uncle, how well the pot is simmering,’ said 
Philippe* ^ Sign nothing before the ard^^for, by the day 
after, you shall be free, happy, adored by Flore, and rid of 
your miance minister.’ 

* You do not know him, nephew,’ exclaimed Rouget 
in dismay. ‘ Max has killed nine men in duels.’ 

*Yes, but he was not robbing them of a hundred 
thousand francs a year,* replied Philippe. 

* A bad conscience spoils a man’s hand,’ said Mignon- 
net sententiously. 

* Within a few days,’ said Philippe, *you and la 
Rabouilleuse will be living together like hearts a la fleur 
it orange^ as soon as she has got over her grief} for she 
will wriggle like a worm, and yelp, and mdt into tears; 
but let the tap run I * 

The two officers supported Philippe’s arguments, and 
tried their utmost to put some heart into Pere Rouget, 
with whom they walked for about two hours. At last 
Philippe escorted his uncle home, saying as his last word; 
* Come to no decision without consulting me. 1 know 
what women are. I paid for one more cfearly than Flore 
will ever cost you. And she taught me how to manage 
the fair sex for the rest of my days. Women are just 
naughty children; they are inferior animals to men % we 
must make them afraid of us, for our worst fete is to be 
led by the nose by those little brutes I ’ 

It was about two in the afternoon when the old man 
went in. Klouski opened the door to him, in tears, or, 
at any rate, in obedience to Maxence’s orders, seeming 
to weep. 

* What is the matter I ’ asked Jean-Jacques. 

*Oh, Monsieur! Madame it gone away with 
Vddic.’ 
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* GcHOMotie f ’ said the old man, In a volte of UtighiA* 

The How was so tremendoi^tdiat sit doirit 

on one of the steps of the stali^ A moment he 
rose, looked in the sittin^room, in the kitchen, #eht up 
to his own room, walkeo through all the bedrxx)in3, came 
back into the sitting^roOm, sank into an armchair, attd 
burst into tears. 

* Where is she?’ he cried, in the midst of sobs, 
‘ Where is she ? Where is Max ? ’ 

* I do not knOw,’ replied Kouski. ‘ The Major went 
out without saying a Word.’ 

Gilet, very astutely, had thought it diplomatic to wander 
round the town. By leaving the old man alohe in his 
despair, be made him feel how deserted he was, and so 
made him amenable to his counsels. But to hinder 
Philippe from supporting his uncle at this crisis. Max had 
desired Kouski to let no one into the house. Flore being 
away, the old man had neither bit or bridle, and riie 
situation was excessively critical. 

During his walk through the town Max saw himself 
avoided ^ many persons Who, only the day before, 
would have been most eager to come and shake hands 
with him. There was a general reaction against him. 
The feats of the Knights of Idlesse were on every tongue. 
The story of Joseph Bridau’s arrest, which was now 
explained, cast dishonour on Max, whose life and deeds 
had, in this one day, met with their due reward. Qilet 
met Major Potel, who Was looking for him, and who was 
quite beside himself. 

* What is wrong, Potel ? * 

* My dear fellow, the Imperial Guard is blackguarded 
ill through the town! The very clerks are abusing you, 
and that rebounds on me, and goes to my heart.’ 

* What are they complaining of ? ’ asked Max. 

‘ Of the tricks you played at night.’ 

^ As if a little amusement were forbiddeiH^Ui^’ 

* Oh! that is nothing,* said Potel. 
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Pot«l an officer of the stam^ of those who said to 
n lml^;oafi(atety ^ Pooh I if we burn your town, we will 
f»ay mt itP So he was not much concerned by the 
fnanks of the Order. 

* Vhkit else ? ^ said Gilet. 

*The Guard is divided against itself f That is what 
bre^s tAy heart. It is Bridau who has unchained the 
town against you. The Guard against the Guard f No} 
that is all wrong. You cannot retreat. Max; you must 
meet Bridau. 1 declare 1 longed to pick a quarrel with 
that great scoundrel, and settle him out of hand ; then 
these black coats would not have seen the Guard against 
the Guard. In war I say nothing against it j two brave 
fellows have a squabble, they fight it out, and there are 
no counter-jumpers by to laugh them to scorn.—No, that 
long rascal never was in the Guards. A man of the 
Guard ought not to behave so before all these townsfolk 
ag^nst another man of the Guard. Oh ! the Guard is 
scoffed at, and at Issoudun too, where it used to be 
respected f ’ 

^Come, Potel, do not fuss over nothing,’ said Max. 
^£ven if you should not see me at the anniversary 
dinner-’ 

‘ What I you are not coming to Lacroix’s the day after 
to-morrow r * cried Potel, interrupting his friend. ‘ Why, 
you will be called a coward; you will seem to be keeping 
out of Bridau’s way! No, no. The foot grenadiers of 
the Guard must not retreat before the dragoons of the 
Guard! Arrange your other business as you will, but be 
there P 

* One more to send to the shades ? ’ said Max. ^Come, 
1 tbihk 1 can manage my business and be there too.— 
For,* said he to himself, ‘the power of attorney mvkt 
not be made out to me. As old Heron said, that would 
look too much like robbery.* 

The lion* thus entangl^ in the net laid for him by 
Hiilipph Bridau, set his tOeth with an inward quiver; he 
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avoided tlie eye of the persons he me% and went home 
hr the Boulevard Villate, muttering as he vrallted. 
*Beim*e 1 fight I will get those securities^* said he to 
himself. * If I fall, that money^ at any rati^ riiell not go 
to that Philippe. I will have it placed in r 1 ore*a name. 
By my advice the child must go straight to Paris $ and 
therci if she likes, she may marry the son of some marrind 
who has had the sack. I will have the power of attorn^ 
made out to Baruch, who will not transfer the stock 
without my orders.* 

We must do Max the justice to say that he never 
looked calmer than when his blood and l»rain were 
seething. Never in any soldier were the qualities that 
make a great general combined in a higher degree. If 
he had not been checked in his career by being taken 
prisoner, the Emperor would have found in this fellow a 
man of the sort needful to a vast enterprise. 

On going into the room where the victim of all these 
tragi-comic scenes still sat sobbing, Max inquired the 
cause of his despair; he was greatly astonished; he knew 
nothing; he heard, with well-acted surprise, of Flore's 
departure, and cross-questioned Kouski to throw some 
light on ^e purpose of this unaccountable journey. 

‘ Madame just said this,' said Kouski $ ^ I was to tell 
Monsieur that she had taken the twenty thousand francs 
in gold that were in his desk, thinking that Monsieur 
womd not grudge it her as wages for these two-and- 
twenty years.* 

^ As wages ? ’ said Rouget. 

*Yes,* said Kouski. ^^‘Oh, I shall never come 
hack!’* She went away saying so to Vddie—for poor 
Yedie, who is greatly attached to Monsieur, was putting 
it to Madame. No, no,” says she, ^ he has not the 
least affection for me; he let his nephew treat me 
like the scum of the earth I ” and she was crying too—^ 
ever so I * 

^What do 1 care fi}r Philippe!’ cried the old man^ 
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whom Max was watching* ‘Where is Flore? How 
can we find out where she is ?' 

‘ Philippe^ whose advice vou are so ready to take, will 
help yoi^^ said Maxence coldly. 

* Philippe ? ^ said the old man; ‘ what can he do with 
the poor i^ild ? There is no one but you, my good Max, 
who can find Flore j she will come with you; you will 
bring her back to me.’ 

do not wish to find myself in antagonism with 
Monsieur Bridau,’ said Max. 

^ By Heaven! ’ cried Rouget, ‘ if that is all—he has 
promised me that he will kill you.’ 

‘ Ah, ha I ’ laughed Gilet, ‘we will see-^ 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said the old man, ‘ find Flore; teU 
her 1 will do whatever she wishes-* 

‘She must have been seen passing by somewhere in the 
town,’ said Maxence to Kouski. ‘Serve dinner, put 
everything on the table, and then go from place to 
place, making inquiries, and tell us at dessert what road 
Mademoiselle Brazier has taken.’ 

This order soothed the poor man for a minute; for he 
was whimpering like a child that has lost its nurse. At 
this moment Max, whom Rouget hated as the cause of 
all his misfortunes, appeared to him as an angel. A 
passion like Rouget’s for Flore is strangely like a child’s. 
At six o’clock the Pole, who had simply taken a 
walk, came in and announced that Flore had set out for 
Vatan. 

‘Madame i* gone back to her native place, that is 
clear,’ said Koasm. 

‘Will you come to Vatan this evening ? ’ asked Max 
of the old man. ‘The road is bad, but Kouski drives 
well, and you will make up your quarrel better at eight 
o’clock this evening than to-morrow morning.’ 

‘ Let us be off,’ cried Rouget. 

* Put the horse in very quietly, and try to prevent the 
town hearing all about this foolish business, for Monsieur 
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Rotiget^s dignity/ said Max* * Saddle my liorte, aitd 1 
will nde ahead/ he added in Kouski*s ear. 

MonsieOr Hochon had already sent ndwt of Made¬ 
moiselle Brazier’s departure to PhiHpoe Brt^Ui, who mm 
from table at Monsieur Mignonnet’s to huny faaclc to 
dhe Place Saint-Jean, for he guessed at once the jmrpose 
of this skilful strategy. When Philippe went to his 
uncle’s door Kouski called to him out of a first- 
floor window that Monsieur Rouget could receive no 
one. 

*Fario/ said he to the Spaniard, who waS walking in 
the Grande Narette, ^ go and tell Benjamin to set out on 
horseback ^ I must positively know where my uncle and 
Maxence are going.’ 

‘They are putting the horse to the barouche,’ said 
Fario, who had been watching Rouget’s house. 

‘If they start for Vatan,” replied Philippe, ‘find a 
second horse for me, and return with Benjamin to 
Monsieur Mignonnet’s house.* 

‘What do you propose doing?* asked Montdeur 
Hochon, who came out of his house on seeing Philippe 
and Fario on the Place. 

‘A general’s skill, my dear Monsieur Hochon, consists 
not merely in keeping a sharp look-out on the enemt’s 
movements, but also m guessing his intentions fh>m his 
movements, and constantly modif3nng his own plan as 
fast as the foe upsets it by some unexpected taCtics. 
Look here j if my uncle and Maxence go out together 
in the chaise, they are going to Vatan | Maxence will 
have promised to reconcile him to Flore, Who ad 
saUces —for this manoeuvre is General Virgil’s, ifcbis is 
their game, 1 don’t know what I shall do. But 1 have 
the night tefore me, for my uncle cannot sign a power 
of attorney at ten o’clock at night; notaries M iii bed. 

‘If, as the pawing of a second horse suggests to me, 
Max is going ahead to give Flore her instructions before 
she sees my uncle—as seems necessary and probebte 
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mai i» done ^! You will see how we play 
a return nmtch in the game of inheritance, we soldtcrs. 
And rinci^ fpr this last hand in the game, 1 need an 
assistaiit, f am going back to Mignonners to make 
arrangements with my friend Carpcntier,’ 

Amr shaking hands with Monsieur Hochon, Philippe 
went down the Petite Narette to see Major Mignonnet 
Ten minutes later. Monsieur Hochon saw Maxence set 
out at a hard gallop i and being curious, as old men are, 
he was so inn<^ interested that he remained standing at 
the window waiting to hear the rattle of the dmi-fortuney 
which was soon audible. Rouget’s impatience brought 
him out twenty minutes after Max. Kouski, in obedi¬ 
ence to his real master, was driving slowly—at any rate, 
in the town. 

* ff they get oiF to Paris, all is lost! * said Monsieur 
Hochon to himself. 

At this moment a little boy from the Roman suburb 
came to Monsieur Hochon’s door; he had a letter ibr 
Baruch. The old man's two grandsons, very humble 
since the morning, bad of their own accord stayed at 
home* Rejecting on the future, they well understood how 
wise they would be to humour their grandparents. Baruch 
could not but know how great his grandfather Hochon’s 
influence would be over his grandfather and grandmother 
Bmnicbe $ Monsieur Hochon would not fml to secure 
the lion's share of all their money to Adolphine if his 
conduct should justify them in founding their hopes on 
such a grand marriage as they had threatened him with 
that morning. Baruch, being much richer than Francois, 
had much to lose i so he was in favour of complete sub- 
missiaii, making no conditions but that his debt to Max 
should be paid. 

Prao^oU' prospects were entirely in his grandfather's 
hmidai he had no fortune to look for but from him, 
siitce, from the account of his guardianship, the youth 
urns his dabtor. So the two young men made solemn 
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promises, their repentance being stimulated by iltdr 
damaged prospects, and Madame Hochon had reaisun^ 
them as to the money they owed to Maitence. 

^ You have playea the fool f * said she. * Repair thc^ 
mischief by good conduct, and Monsieur Hochon will be 
mollified.’ 

Thus, when Francis had read the letter over Baruch’s 
shoulder, he said in nis ear— 

^ Ask grandpapa what he thinks of it.’ 

^ Here,* said Baruch, handing the letter to the old man 

* Read it to me; 1 have not got my spectacles.* 

* My ©ear Friend,— 

* 1 hope you will not hesitate, in the serious position 

in which I am placed, to do me a service by accepting 
the office of Monsieur Rouget’s attorney. Pray m at 
Vatan by nine o’clock to-morrow. 1 shall no doubt send 
you to Paris; but be quite easy, I will give you money for 
the journey, and join you ere long, fori am almost certain 
to be obliged to leave Issoudun on the 3rd of December* 
Adieu; 1 rely on your friendship, and you may rely on 
mine. Maxence.’ 

^ God be praised!’ said Monsieur Hochon, * that idiot’s 
fortune is safe from the clutches of those devils! ’ 

^ It must be so, since you say it,* observed Madame 
Hochon, ^ and I thank God for it; He no doubt has heard 
my prayers. The triumph of the wicked is always brief.’ 

^Go to Vatan, and accept the office of attorney to 
Monsieur Rouget,* said the old man to Baruch. * You 
will be desired to t^^sfer stock bearing fifty thousand 
francs interest to the name of Mademoiselle Brazier. 
Set out for Paris^ut stop at Orleans, and wait till you 
hear from me. Tell no one whatever where you put up, 
and go to the last inn you see in the Faubourg Bannier, 
even if it is but a carrier’s house of call.’ 

*Hey day!’ cried Francis, who had rushed to the 
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at the sound of carriage-wheeb in the Grande 
Nanettes *hene is something new! Pere Rouget and 
Monsieur Philippe have come home together in the 
carriage, Benjamin and Monsieur Carpentier following 
them on horseback— * 

* I will go across,* cried Monsieur Hochon, his curiosity 
getting the upper hand of every other feeling. 

Monsieur Hochon found old Rouget in his room, 
writing the following letter h'om his nephew’s dictation:— 

^ Mademoiselle,— 

* If you do not set out the instant you receive this letter 
to return to me, your conduct will show so much ingrati¬ 
tude for all my kindness, that I shall revoke my will 
in ^our favour, and leave my whole fortune to my nephew 
Philippe. You must also understand that if Monsieur 
Gilet is with you at Vatan, he can never again live under 
my roof. 1 intrust this letter to Monsieur Carpentier to 
be delivered to vou, and I hope you will listen to his 
advice, for he will speak to you as 1 should myself. 

* Yours affectionately, 

Rouget.’ 

* Captain Carpentier and 1 happened to meet my uncle,’ 
said Philippe to Monsieur Hochon with bitter irony. 
* He was so foolish as to intend going to Vatan to seek 
Mademoiselle Brazier and Major Gilet. 1 explained to 
my uncle that he was running head foremost into a trap. 
Will not that woman throw him over as soon as he shall 
have signed the power of attorney she insists on to enable 
her to transfer to herself the stock for fifty thousand 
francs a year ? By writing this letter, will he not see her 
back here to-night, under his roof—&e fair deserter! I 
promise I will make Mademoiselle as pliant as a reed for 
the rest of her life, if only my uncle will allow me to 
take the place of Monsieur Gilet, who, in my opinion, is 
certainly not in the right place here. Am I not right ?— 
And my uncle wrings his hands! ’ 
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< My good neighbour,’ «u<i Monsi^ HodK>t^^|pOii 
hsiy« taken the tot means for securing peace in 
house. If you will listen to me, you wiU destroy your 
will, and then you will see Flore once more aU that she 
was in former days.’ 

* No I she will never forgive me for malting her so 
unhappy,’ said the old man, weeping ^ ^ she will never 
love me again.’ 

^ Yes, she will love you, and heartily too^’ said Philippe^ 
‘ I will sec to that.’ 

^ But open your eyes, man I ’ said Monsieur Hochon to 
Rouget. * They only want to rob you and desert you I * 

* Oh, if I were only sure of that said the poor creature. 

* Look here. This is a letter written by Maxence to 
my jOTandson Bornlche,’ said old Hochon. ^ Read it.’ 

^ The wretch ^ ’ exclaimed Carpentier, as he heard the 
letter which Rouget read through his tears. 

* Is that clear enough, uncle ? ’ asked Philippe. ^ I 
tell yoU| bind the minx to you by interest and you will 
be adored—as you can be—half thread and half cotton ! ’ 

^ She is too fond of Maxence; she will throw me 
over! ’ ssid the old man piteously. 

^ I tell you, uncle, by the day after to«morrow either 
i or Maxence will have ceased to leave our tracks on the 
streets of Issoudun-’ 

^ Well,’ said the poor fellow, *go, Monsieur Carpentier \ 
if you promise me that she will come back, go. You 
are a man to be depended on \ say to her all you think 
fit in my name.’ 

* Captain Carpentier will whisper in her ear that 1 am 
having a lady here from Paris who is a little gem of 
youth and b^uty,’ said Philippe, ^and the minx will 
come back as fast as she can drive.’ 

The Captain set out, driving himself in the old chaise} 
Benjamin accompanied him on horseback, for Koufki 
was not to be found. Though the two officers had 
threatened him with an action and the losv of his place, 
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bM £e 4 to Vjtan on a hired horse, to warn 
dmd Flore of their adversary’s bold game. 

; jSsTjp^sntier^ wh6 did not choose to return with la 
Eahot^^e, was to ride back on Benjamin’s horse 
wh^n he had carried out his mission. 

On hearing of Kouski’s desertion, Philippe said to 

Benjamin— 

^ xou can take his place here this evening. Try to 
climb up at the back of the chaise without being seen 
by Flor^ so as to be here by the time she is.’ 

* Things are shaping! Daddy Hochon! ’ said the 
Colonel. ^ There will be fun at the banquet the day 
after to-morrow.* 

*And you will settle yourself here,’ said the old 
miser. 

* I have told Fario to send in all my things. I shall 
deep in the room that opens on to the same landing as 
iQilet’s; my uncle agrees.’ 

^Oh 1 what will come of all this ? ’ cried the old man 
in dismay. 

^ Mademoiselle Flore Brazier will come of it, within a 
few hours, as mild as a Paschal lamb,’ replied Monsieur 
Hochon. 

‘ God grant it f ’ said Jean-Jacques, drying away his 
tears. 

^ It is now seven o’clock,’ said Philippe. * The queen 
of your heart wiH be here by about half-past eleven. 
You will see no more of Gilet; will you not be as 
happy as a Pope If you want me to succeed,* Philippe 
added in Monsieur Hochon’s ear, * remain with us till 
that she-ape comes i you will help me to keep the old 
fellow M the sticking-point; and then, between us, we 
can make Mademoiselle la Rabouilleuse understand where 
her ttue interests He.’ 

Moiideur Hochon kept Philippe company, seeing that 
duere was sense in his request; but they both had their 
hancfe, fell, fer Pare Rouget gave himself up to childish 




bmenta^io^ which were Qot checked ^ 

Phi tipp e repeated ten times over^ 

^ Weil, nnd^ if Fiore comes hotk and Is tSec^diMsSe 
to you, you will admit that 1 am right* ^ 

made much of i you will keep your income i you will he ' 
guided for the mture by my advice, and aU will go on 
Hkc Paradise.’ ; , 

When at half-past eleven the sound of wheels viiip} 
heard in the Grande Narette, the question was wIitfEp^^ 
the carriage had returned empty or full. Rouget’s ^ 0 ’ 
wore an expression of indescribable anguish, which 
way to the reaction of excessive joy when, as the chalii#°^ 
turned to come in, he saw in it the two wom^ 

* Kouski,’ said Philippe, giving his hand to Flore to' 
get out, ^you are dismissed from Monsieur Rouget% 
service. You are not to sleep here to-night, so pack 
yom things; Benjamin here will fill your place.* 

^ So you are master ? ’ said Flore, with a sneer. 

< By your leave! * retorted Philippe, bolding Flore’s 
hand as m a vice. * Come with mej we have to rahmikr 


our hearts, you and I.’ 

Philippe led the womaik dumbfounded, out'*a few 
yards on to the Place Saint-Jean. 

^ Now, my beauty; the day after to-monww Gtlct will 
be sent to the shades below by this right arm,* said 
oIBcer, holding it out, *or he will have caught me 
guard. If 1 fell, you will be the mistress in my it 0 ^ 
house— hene sit! If 1 am left standing on my pegs, you 
have got to keep him in happiness of the very nrst qus^i^. 
Otherwise, I know plenty of Rahmilleusts in Parts, prettier 
than you, without any injustice to you, for they are hut 
seventeen; they would make my uncle very happy^ 
not fell to take my part. Begin your task ^s 
evening, for if the old man is not as lively a 
to-morrow, 1 have only one thing to say to 
mark my words—^There is only one way of Idllitig a man 
without the law having a word to say to k, and % 
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hat wl»n it comes to a woman— 
wa^s of getting rid of her. There, my 

ihfimgb thb address Flore had been shaking like 
m tgne^tietit. 

. ^Siil Ma x. ■? * she said, looking at Philippe in the 

^ Now, go. See, here is my uncle . . * 

In fiict, old Rouget, in spite of all that Monsieur 
Hochon could say, had come out into the street to take 
I^Sore hy the hand, as a miser might have sought his 
Measure. He led her into the house and into his room, 
1^ locked the door. 

^Thts is good SainNLambert’s Day, those who leave 
stay away,* said Benjamin to the Pole. 

*0h, my master will shut all your mouths,’ retorted 
Kourid, going oiF to join Max, who put up at the Hotel 
^ la Poste. 

Next day, from nine till eleven, all the women were 
gossiping at the house-doors. All through the town 
nothing was talked of but the wonder^ revolution 
carried out the day before in Pere Rouget’s household. 
Tlie upshot of these discussions was everywhere the 
same. 

* What will happen between Max and Colonel Bridau 
at the Anniversa^ banquet to-morrow ? ’ 

To V^ie, Philippe spoke a few words^^ An annuity 
of rix hundr^ fnmcs—or dismissal! ’ which reduced her 
to nemraH^ for the time between two such formidable 
powers as Philippe and Fiore. 

Showing Max’s life to be imperilled, Flore was sweeter 
14 old Rouget than even in the early days of their house- 
h^ingi Alas! in bve afoiirs, interested fraud over- 
ri)^ sincerity, and that is why so many men pa^ clever 
bi^leis so dear. La Rabouilleuse remained in visible 
next till breakfast time, when she came down, 

her arm to Rouget* The tears me to her 


I three 
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eyes as she saw in Max^s seat the tertible 
his gloomy blue eye and ominously calm face^! 

* What ails you, Mademoiselle ? * said he, aHer 

his uncle good-morning* ' % 

* What ails her, nephew, is that she cannot bear the 
idea of your fighting ^ior Gikt—-* 

^1 have not the slightest wish to kill your C^let,* 
replied Philippe. ^ He has only to clear out df Issoudia^ 
and ship himself to America with a parcel of merchandise ^ 
I should be tbe first to advise you to give him som^' 
money to invest in the best class of good^ and to wish 
him good hick! He will make a fortune, and it would 
be more creditable than running riot through the town 
o* nights—not to mention playing the devil in your 
house.’ 

'‘Well, that is very handsome, eh!’ said Rouge^ 
turning to Flore. 

‘ To A-me-ri-ca I * said she, sobbing. 

* He would be better off kickii^ his heels in New York 
than tucked up in a deal box in r ranee. But, of course, 
you may say he is a crack hand i he may kill me (’ 
remarked the Colonel. 

* Will you allow me to speak to him ? ’ said Flore, in 
a quite humble and submissive tone, to Philippe. 

^ Certainly, and he may come and take away all his 
things. But 1 shall stay with my uncle meanwhile i fo^ 
I do not intend to leave the old man any more,* reified 
Philippe. 

^ Vedie,’ called Flore, ^run to the Poste, woman, and 
tell tbe Major that 1 beg him to—* 

To come and fetch away his things,* aatd Pffili|q>e^ 
interrupting Flore. 

*Yes, yes, Vedie. That will be the best excuse for 
asking him to come $ I want to speak to him.* 

Fear so completely overpowered hatred in this womiih, 
and her dismay at meeting a strong and rutMesswil], 
when hitherto she had always met mth aduktum, was so 
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gtm4 tkat i9ie was beginning to give way before Philippe, 
a$ old Rouget had given way oefore her. She 
aiTOtal with anxiety V^ie’s return $ but Vedie came 
ba^ wklt« a positive refusal from Max, who begged 
Bdademoiselle Brazier to send all his possessions to the 
Hotd de la Poste. 

^ WtU you let me take them to him ? ’ she asked old 
RougetJ 

* Yes-«but you promise to come back ? ’ said the old 

maUk 


Mademoiselle is not here by mid-day, at one 
o'clock you will give me a power of attorney to transfer 
your securities,' said Philippe, looking at Flore. ^Take 
Vedie for the sake of appearances, Mademoiselle. Hence¬ 
forth we must guard my uncle’s honour.’ 

Flore could get nbthing out of Maxence. The 
Major, in his disgust at having allowed himself to be 
ousted foom his disgraceful position before the eyes of 
die whole town, was too proud to retreat before Philippe. 
La Rabouilleuse combated his arguments by proposing 
to her lover that they should fly together to America $ 
but C^let, who did not want Flore without P^e Rouget's 
fortune, while he would not let the woman see to the 


bottom of his heart, persisted in saying that he meant to 
kill Philippe. 

* We have committed a stupid blunder,’ said he. * We 
ou^t to have gone, all three of us, to spend the winter 
in raris. But how could we imagine from looking at that 
gaunt carcass that things would turn out as they have 
done ? Events have come with such a rush, that it has 
tutned my brain. I took the Colonel for a swashbuckler 
without two ideas} that was my mbtake. Since 1 
w^ not sharp enough in the first instance to double like 
a'^ipe, I should be a coward now if 1 yielded an inch to 
the Coloitd$ he has ruined me in the opinion of the 
town I Only his death can rehabilitate me.’ 

to America with forty thousand francs. 1 will 






find tome of ^ttmg rid of tint I 

ipou there5 it wilihe much wiser . * / / r r 

*What would people think of me he extUiiie^ 
stung by the thought of the *jaw«’ ^Ko» J 

have already settled nine. That feUotir can be no great 
duellist, it seems to me* He left school to go into ihe 
armv $ he was alwap in the wars till that 

he nas been travelling in America $ so my can 

never have set foot in a fencing sdiool, while I have no 
match at sword-play. The cavalry sword ts hts aim | I 
shall seem magnanimous by propcaing it*«-foir I ^ddl try 
to make him insult me, and I will make short work of 
him. Decidedly that is the best thing to do. Be easy i 
we shall be masters again the day after to*morrow.’ 

Thus with Max a foolish point of honour out¬ 
weighed rational policy. Flore was at home by one 
o’clock, and shut herself into her room to cry at her ease. 
All that day gossip wagged its tongue hreely in Issoudun, 
for a duel between Maxcnce and Philippe was considered 


ineidtable. 


* Ah f Monsieur Hochon,* said Mignonnet, who met 
the old man on the Boulevard Baron, where the Captain 
was walking widi Carpentier, ‘ we are very anxioiuB, for 
Gilet is equally strong with all weapons.’ 

* Never mind,’ said the old provincial diplomate, 
^ Philippe has managed the whcde business very iretl— 
and 1 never should have believed that that long, foeMnd^ 
easy rascal would have succeeded so quickly. Those 
two follows rolled up to meet each other like two atorm^ 
clouds—-* 

said Carpentier, ^Philippe is a very dci^ 
customer. His conduct before the Supreme Court was 
a masterpiece of skiQ.’ 

^ HallqJ Captain Rettard,’ said a townsman, < th^^ty 
that wolm do not eat each other, but it seems that Mmt 
is going to try a ripping match with Colond &rlda^ It 
WriS be no child’s play between men of the old l * 



togli at ity jrou towftsmen. Because the 
|ji^ iBlm hkedl a firk at nigh^;^u owe him a grudg^V 
ttiil4\Mejor BoteL * But Gilet is a man who couul never 


t|^\Mejor BoteL * But Gilet is a man who couM never 
m Wifeih a hole as Issoudun withcmt finding something 
tD4o/ 


welly gentlemen/ said another, ^Max and the 
€loion4;i^ve played the game out. Was not the 
C^ondf' tsi^d to avenge his brother Joseph ! Do you 
remember Max’s treachery towards that poor fellow i * 

^ Bah! an artist! ’ said Renard. 


* But Pm Rouget’s leavings are in the balance. They 
say that Mon^eur Gilet was about to pounce on fifty 
thousand francs a year when the Colonel went to live 
under his uncle’s roof.’ 


^Gilet—steal anybody’s money?—Look here, Mon¬ 
sieur Canivet, do not say that anywhere but here, or we 
wtU make you eat your words without any sauce to them.’ 

But worthy Colonel Bridau had the good wishes of 
all the townspeople. 


On the morrow, at about four o’clock, the officers of 
the Imperial army who resided at Issoudun, or in the 
neighbourhood, were walking to and fio on the market- 
pla^ in front of an eating-house kept by one Lacroix, 
waiting for Philippe Bri&u. The banquet in honour 
of the anniversary of the Coronation was fixed for five 
o’clock, military time. Several groups were discussing 
Maxence’s affiurs and his eviction from Rouget’s house, 
for the private soldiers had also a^eed to hdd a meeting 
at a tavern on the Place. Of all the officers, Potel and 
Rcnard alone attempted to defend their friend. 

^ i$ It our part to interfere in what goes on between 
two heirs ? * said Renard. 


is soft to women,’ remarked Potel the cynic. 
^Bwofds will be drawn before long,’ said a tisdred sub- 
Heuteoan^ who now cultivated a market-garden in the 
Ujpper' Baftan. * Though Monsieur Maxence was a fool 
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^ ^ ' 

to go to live with P^e Rouget^ h^ wooM he % totp^t4 

to take hia dismissal like a servant wttoot a^^g ^ 
^iwason.’ 

* Certainly,* replied Mignonnet drily. ^ Wh|i^ an act 
of folly fiiils, it becomes a crime.’ 

MaX) who presently joined the old Bonapaitist soldiers, 
was leceived with very significant silence. 

Renard each took an arm, and led Max a 
to talk to him. At this moment Philippe appittpiiiif ^ 
the distance in full dress $ he dragged his cane viptor an 
imperturbable air that contrasted with the deep attention ' 
was obliged to give to what his two last friends 
were saying. Philippe shook hands with Mignoimet^ 
Carpentier, and a few others. This reception, so unlike 
that which Max had just met with, finally dis^lled from 
the mind of the latter certain dawnings of cowardice—or 
of prudence, if you please^to which Flore’s entreaties, 
an^ above all, her affection, had given rise when at last 
he had been left face to face with himself. 

^ We will fight,’ said he to Captain Renard, ‘and to 
the death f So talk to me no more; leave me to play 
my part out.’ 

After these words, spoken in a fever of excitement, 
the three men rejoined the other groups of officers. Max 
bowed first to Bridau, who returned the om^ldiment 
with a very cold stare. 

‘ Come, gentlemen; to dinner,’ said Major Potei. 

‘ And to drink to the imperishable glory of the Htde 
Crc^head, who is now in the paradise of the brave,’ 
cried Renard. 

All the {xuty, feding that the business of dinner would 
put them in Mtter countenance, understood the little 
Light-horse Captain’s intentions. They hurried into 
the long, }ow dining-room of the Restaurant X»aardX|;^ 
which thc^^ windows looked out on the market^-pl^. 
Each guest at once took his seat at table, and the 
adversaries found themselves free to free, as Philippa Itad 
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i|M}iiCSled* Smra! oi the youth of the towii) especially 
eiE»Kuighta of Idlesse, somewhat uneasy as to what 
ihi^ take place at this dinner, walked about outside,^ 
^acus8in|| the ontical position in which Philippe had 
contrived to place Maxence Gilet. They deplored the 
coUiskm, while admitting that a duel was necessary. 

All we^ well till dessert, though the two fighting men 
kept a s^t'of watch on ea^ other, not far removed from 
uneasiness, in spite of the apparent cheerfulness of the 
meaL Pending the quarrel, which both, no doubt, were 
meditating, Philippe was admirably cool, and Max 
boisterously gay j but, to the connoisseur, each was 
playing a part. 

When dessert was on the table, Philippe said'^ 

* Fill your glasses, my friends j 1 claim permission to 
propose our first toast.* 

*He said My friends**} do not fill your glass,* said 
Renard in Max’s ear. 

But Max poured out some wine. 

^ The Grand Army f * cried Philippe with genuine 
enthusiasm. 

*• The Grand Army! * was repeated like one word by 
every voice. 

At this moment in the doorway there appeared eleven 
private soldiers, among them Benjamin and Kouski, who 
all repeated, * The Grand Army! * 

^Come im boys; we are going to drink to his health,* 
said Major Fotel. 

The old soldiers came in, and remained standing 
behind the olicers. 

* Vou see, he is not really dead ! * said Kouski to an 
old sergeant who had, no doubt, been deploring the 
Emperor’s long agony, now at last ended. 

J I ehum the second toast,* said Major Mignonnet, 

A few the dessert dishes were msturbed to keep up 
appearances. Mignonnet rose. 

* To those who tried to re-instate his son ! * said he. 
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Eveiy o{i& ,wkh tlie exceptiofi of 
htf daas to rhilippe Bridait. / ' '; ' 

^ ft is my taro/Max^ rising. 

^Max!--*4t isMaxf’ they were saying 
siknce reigned within and on the tnadcet*place, ^ 
Giiet’s temper led them to expect some provocadon; 

<May we aU meet here again this day twelromondij* 
and he bowed ironically to rhilippe* ''' 

* He is coming on! * said Kouskt to his iiiig^* 
bouf. 


* The Paris police did not allow you to hold mfh 
banquets as this/ said Mi^r Potel to Philippe. 

*Why the devil need you speak of the police to 
Colonel Brtdau ? ’ asked hwence Gilet insolently. 

^ Major Potel meant no harm on his part^^ said 
Philippe, with a bitter smile. The silence was so com* 
plete that a fly would have been heard if there had been 
any. 

^ The police is sufficiently afraid of me^* said Philippe, 
* to have sent me to Issoudun, a place where ! have had 
the good luck to find a few of the right old sort. But 
it must be confessed that there is not much amusement 
to be found here. For a man who was not averse to the 
ladies I have come off but badly. However, 1 will save 
my money for the pretty dears^fbr I am not one of die 
men who find their fortune in a feather-bed, and 
Mariecte of the opera-house cost me no end of money.’ 

‘Is it for my benefit that yOu say that, my wr 
Odonel/ said Max, firing a glance like an electric diock 
at Philippe. 

‘ If the cap fits, M^or Gilet.’ 

‘Colonel, my two fmnds here, Renard and Pe^el, will 
call to-morrow morning——* 

‘On Mi|pmnet andCarpender/interrupted Phili^ie^ 
waving hlMnmd to his two neighbours. 

‘ Now/ said Max, ‘ go on with the toasts.’ 

Neith^ of die antagonists had rais^ his voice albove 



coomtadoii) nothing watt solemn 
Wt ihe dmtce m which they were heard. 

' /|Dooh here^ you MowS|^ said Philippe^ looking at the 
pfii|nteii lemember^ our a0airs are no concern of the 
townidJk^ f-o-Not a word of what has jmt been said > 
it must remain a secret with the old Guard/ 

*'Th«w will obey orders^ Colonel,’ said Renard; * I will 
answer we them/ 

* Long live the youngster! May he reign in France i * 
cried Potei. 

* Death to die Englishman i ’ added Carpentier, and 
this toast was enthusiastically drunk. 

on Hudson Lowe! ’ said Captain Renard. 

The dessert went off very well, with ample libations. 
The two antagonists r^arded it as a point of honour that 
this dud, in which an immense fortune was at stake, 
while the combatants were both men so noted for their 
courage, should have no feature in common with a vulgar 
quarrel. Two gentlemen, in the best sense, could not 
MVe behaved better than Max and Philippe. The ex¬ 
pectations of the young men and townspeople who had 
gathered on the madcet-piace were disappointed. 

AU the guests, as brother-soldiers, kept the secret of 
the episode at dessert. At ten o’clock the two principals 
wmre informed that the sword was the weapon decided 
on. The spot sdected for the meeting was behind the 
apse of the Capuchin chapel, at eight next morning. 
Goditt^ who had been present at the dinner, having 
formerly served as surgeon-major, had been requested 
to attend. Whatever came of it, the seconds agreed 
l^hat the fighting was not to last for more than ten 

At eleven o’clock that night, to the Colonel’s great 
s^piiise, fust as he was going to bed, Monsieur Hochon 
his wife over to see him. 

'^We know what is happening,’ said the old lady, her 
; ^es fidl of tears, * and I have come to beseech you not to 




^ 0itt to^tttorrow mornsng without saying 
Lift up your soul to God." 

^ Yes, Madame,* said Philippe, to whom old Hoc^aa 
was signalling from behind his wife. 

* That is not all,’ said Agathe's godmother} ^ I 
myself in your poor mother’s places mid 1 have 
myself of my most precious ^ssession. Look.il^|;t^, 
and she held out to rhilippe a tooth festened 
of bkck velvet embroidered with gold, to 
ends of green ribbon were sewn; after showiiigv;)f ;to 
Philippe, the replaced it in a little bag. *lt is a re^el. 
Saint Solange, the patron saint of le Berry; 1 savcj^it 
at the time of the Revolution i wear it on your homin 
to-morrow.* 

^ Can it protect me against a sword-stroke ? ’ aidlsed 
Philippe. 


^ Yes,’ replied the old lady. 

^ Then 1 can no more wear that paraphernalia than 1 
could wear a breastplate,* cried Agathei’s son. 

^ What does he mean i ’ asked Madame Hochon of her 


husband. 


‘ He says it is not lair play,* replied old Hochon. 

* Very well i say no more about it,’ said she. ^ 1 will 
pray for you,’ 

^ Well, Madame, a mouthful of prayers and a straight 
thrust can do no harm,* said the Colonel, making as 
though he would pierce Monsieur Hoclmfi through the 
heart. 


The old lady insisted on kissing Philippe on the 
head. Then, as she went out, she gave Benjamin ten 
crowns, all the money she had, to induce him to sew the 
relic into his master’s trousers-pocket. Which Benjanili^ ^ 
did, not believing in the virtue of the bone —£of 
master, said he, had a much larger one to pick wi^ 

—but becajtsse he was bound to fulfil a commisnon an 


handsomely paid for. Madame Hochon went hoine 
firmly trusting in Saint Solange. 
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}j^t Xtt 9 ct morning) in overcast weather) MaX) with 
mtil^ aecoskds and Kouski, arrived on the little plot of 

K which at that time surrounded the apse of the old 
t<hih dsurch. There they found Philippe and his 
ptuty with Benjamin. Potel and Mignonnet measured 
tweni^-five paces. At each end of the line the two men 
markw a crease with a spade. Neither of the combatants 
could retreat beyond the mark under pain of cowardice i 
each man was to $tand on bis line, and advance as far as 
he pleated) when the seconds cried ^ Go! ’ 

* Shall we take our coats ofF? * said Philippe coldly to 
Gilet. 

^By aU meanS) Colonel)’ said Maxence, with the conitd* 
ence of an old hand. 

Tlie two men kept on only their trouserS) the flesh 
showing pink through their cambric shirts. Armed with 
cavalry swords, carefully chosen of the same weight-* 
about three pounds, and the same length—three feet, the 
two men took their stand, their swords pointed down¬ 
wards, awaiting the signal Both were so calm, that in 
spite of the cold their muscles quivered no more than if 
they had been of bronze. Goddet, the four seconds, and 
the two soldiers felt an involuntary thrill. 

* They are a fine couple I ’ 

The exclamation broke from Major Potel. 

^ At the moment when the word * Go! ’ was spoken, 
Maxence caught sight of Fario’s ominous face; he was 
looking at them from the hole made by the Knights of 
the Order to put the pigeons through into his store. 
Those eyes, from which hatred and revenge shot like two 
thowm of flame, dazzled Max. 

The Colonel made straight for his antagonist, putting 
himself on guard in such a way as to secure the advantage. 
Experts in die art of killing know that the more skilfiil of 
two iivofdsmen can take the upper hand, to use an ex¬ 
pression that suggests by a figure of speech the effect of 
superior guard. This attitude, which allows a man 
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in some degm to see wiitt it coinkigy ky 
ckuoat a di^Uiit of the iirtt ,clats that a sebijref ; w 
k^rtori^ sank dm into Maac’t $oi^ 

Butt^ of mind which is the ruin of a gamUef irheni#^ 
to £iice with a inaster-liaiid or a man in ludk^he Is 
certed, and plays worse than usual, 

the wretch [* said Max to himself* ^Heisimm 
thui my match. 1 am done for f ’ 

Max tried a circular flouri^, wielding his swmSl^S^ 
the skill of a player at single stick he wanted to dfimle 
Phihppe’s eye and strike his weapon, so as to disarm'fiim} 
but at the nrst touch he felt that the Colonel had a Wlfmr 
of iron, as flexible as a steel spring. Maxence had to 
find some other stroke; and he, wretched man, ssantedito 
think, while PfaiHppe, whose eyes sparkled mom vtvtdly 
than the flashing ste^ parried every attack as coolly as a 
fencing master in pads in a school of arms. 

Between two men, when both are so skilful as these 
combatants, the issue depends on a circumstance some¬ 
what like that which decides the event of the horrible 
kicking matches among the common people, known m 
the SawtU, The victory depends on a fltlse mov^ on a 
mistake in the distance, as sudden as a lightning flash, 
which must be followed up instantly. For a certain 
time, as short to the spectators as it seems long So the 
adversaries, the fight consists in watchfulness, absorbing 
every power of mind and body, but hidden under foints 
apparently so slow and so cautious that it might be Sup^ 
posed that nrither of the men meant business, Tto 
instant, foibwed by a swift and decisive strugg^, is 
agonising to the skilled behoyer. Max pfesenri^^ffsrried 
Mly, and the Colonel struck the sword out of hia|ia|id. 

Pick it up! ’ he said, pausing in the fight. 4Xlin 
not riie man to kill a disarmed foe.* , 

It was the sublime of ruthlessness. This genoMty 
showed such certain superiority that It was regsf^^ as 
the cleverest design by the iookers-on. In foct, whmi 




Up lili gii»rd again lie bad lost b& presence ei 
jM^ atid i^iiy of cours^ found himself below the high 
ihr^tened him while covering his adversary, 
hoped to retrieve his shameftU defeat hy a 
didlig blow} he no longer tried to guard himself; he 
tooh his sword in both hands and rushed furiously on the 
to wound him mortally, while allowing himself 
to be lulled. Though Philippe received a sword-stroke 
which dut his forehe^ and part of his face, he split Max's 
skull i^li^ueiy by a terrible swashing cut, intended to 
brdak'the murderous blow Max meant to deal him. 


These two frantic cuts ended the fight in nine minutes. 
Fario came down to feast his eyes on the sight of his 
enemy's death-struggle, for in a man so powerful as Max 
the muscles twitch frightfully. Philippe was carried to 
his uncle's house. 


Thus died one of those men destined to achieve great 
things if Ik had but remained in the position to which 
he was fitted; a man who was a spoilt child of nature, 
endowed with courage, cool-blood, and the ptiUtical 
astuteness of a Csesar Borgia. But education had not 
given him that loftiness of mind and conduct without 
which no achievement is possible in any walk of life* He 
was not regretted, for the insidious action of his adversary 
'<—41 more worthkm creature than himself—had succeeded 


in lowering him in public regard. His death put an end 
to the exploits of the Knights of Idlesse, to the great satis* 
foetion ik the town of Issoudun. Philippe got into no 
teouble in consequence of this duel, which indeed appeared 
lb he the outcome of divine vengeance, and of which the 
^tlails were discussed through all the neighbourhood with 
j^animbus praise of the two antagonists. 

^,They ought to Imve killed each other,’ said Monsieur 
^Mouilleran. * That would have been a good riddance 
for the Government.’ 


Pkne Braxter’s position would have been a very em» 
hanrascing one but for the severe illness produced by 
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Mbit’s «ieai:l^}. tJhe liad an attack tmtiic Inaui^ 
cated hy dangerous inflammation^ kroajg^l on 
flidgues and shocks of the last three da)r&^?. If slte;^ 
been in her usual health, she mi^t ped£aj^ iuvt 9ed 
flnom the house where, just beneaui her, in Max's tdopi 
and Max’s bed, lay Max’s murderer. For three mohm 
she hovered between life and death under the treatmi^t 
of Monsieur Goddet, who also attended Philippe. 

i' 

As soon as Philippe could hold a pen hewf^ the 
following letters 

* 

^ To Monsieur Desroches, Attorney-at*Law. 

^ I have already killed the more venomous of the tWo 
beasts, not without getting a hole in mv head horn a 
sword-cut, but the rascal happily struck with a dead 
hand. There remains another viper with whom 1 must 
try to come to some understanding, for to my uncle dui 
is as his very gizzard. 1 was much afraid lest thh 
Rabouilleuse, who is devilish handsome, should take 
herself ofi^, for my uncle would have gone after her i but 
the shock which came upon her at an evil moment has 
nailed her to her bed. If God were gracious to me, He 
would take her to Himself while she repents of her ^s. 
Meanwhile, thanks to Monsieur Hochon—the old man 
is well—1 have the doctor on my side, named Goddet, 
a good apostle, who opines that an uncle’s inheritance is 
better placed in his nephew’s hands than in those of such 
a minx. Monsieur Hochon exerts some influence over 
one Ficbet, who has a rich daughter, on whom Goddet 
has an eye as a wife for his son; so that the thousand* 
franc note that has been dangled before him for curing 
my nut has littfo to do with his devotion. This Qoddet, 
formerly Surgeon-Major in the Third Line Regiment, has 
adso been “ t^ked to” by my friends, two brave 
Mignonnet and Carpentier, so that he is humbugging 
his other patient. 



* L 
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« » God after al!, you see, my 4car/* tm 
pulse* ^ You have caused a great mis* 
is|pl^i^^vydu"jmii$t repair the mischief. The hand of 
hi m # Ithk. (What the hand of God is made to 
incredible!} Rdigion is religion; submit^ be 
feal^attd i to begin with, it will calm your mind, and 
doas to cure you as my drugs. Above all, remain 
hicve tf^/take care oi your master. And then, forgive! 
Fori^Nntess is the law of the Christian.” 

Goddet has promised that he will keep la 
Rabouitteuse in bed for three months. Perhaps the 
Woman will insensibly become a^ustomed to our living 
under the same roof. 1 have secured the cook on my 
The abominable old thing tells her mistress that 
would have made life very hard for her. She 
declares that she heard the dead man say that if after the 
old man’s death he should be obliged to marry Flore, he 
.did not mean to clog his career with a hussy. And the 
cook even insinuate that Max would have found means 
to get rid of her. 

* So all is well. My uncle, by old Hochon's advice, 
has destroyed his will.* 


*To Monsieur Giroudean, at Mademoiselle Florentine’s, 
Rue de Venddme au Marais. 

*liY OLD CoMkADS, —Find out whether that little 
puss Ccsaiine is engaged, and try to persuade her to be 
fo readiness to come to Issoudun as soon as 1 ask her. 
Th Iktle slut must then start by return of post. She 
miiit get herself up respectably, and shed everything that 
tma^ dF die side-scenes; she would have to figure in 
the cotintij as the daughter of a brave soldier killed on 
honour. So the primmest behaviour, a schocd- 
fit-out, and first-class virtue,—these are the order of 
the ^y. If 1 should need her, and if she is a success, 
at my mmki’s death she shall have fifty thousand francs. 
Tf dhe h busy, explain the case to Florentine, and find 
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m^ betvi^ fcnaj some little 
tliepart. " 

^1 had QiT scalp peded tn the 
graid>er| and it has given my eye a twii$; I arlK’omH 
yeu all about it. Ah! old man, we vdl! m go^d idiaim 
yet, and have fdenty of fun with othera^not 
others. If you can ^rward me hve hundred I 

can find use for them. Ta-ta, old cock. JJ^SA yam |npt 
with this document. It must be undersnm thnt dlfe 


officer’s daughter haUs from Chkteauroux, and pp;;^ei^ 
to be in need of help. However, I hope not to '% 
obliged to have recmirse to this dangeroiB gaine. 
Remember me to Mariette and all our Inends.’ 


j 

Agathe, on hearing from Madame Hochon, hastmMNl^ 
to Issoudun, and was received by her brother, who gii^ 
her Philippe’s old room* The poor mother, whose heai^ 
was soft again towards her villainous son, enjc^ed a few 
hap^ days while hearing the citizens of issoudun 
the (Lionel’s praises. 

* After all, dear child,’ said Madame Hochon on the 
day of Agatbe’s arrival, ^ youth must have its day. The 
follies of soldiers who served the Emperor cannot he the 
same as those of sons looked after by respectaMe fitther& 
If only you could know all the tricks that wretch 
would play here by night! Now, thanks to your atm, 
Issoudun breathes and slecfis in peace. Judgment came 
late to Philippe, but it came; as he tcdd us, tfoee months' 
imprisonment in the Luxemburg leaves a little ha^isrsn 
the brain; in short, his conduct here has deliglfi^ 
Monsieur Hochon, and he has won general rem^t. If 
your son can but remain a little while Out of ^ 
of the temptations of Paris, he will end by giving, you 
every satisfiiction.’ 

Agathe, as she heard ^ese comforting wt>rd% looked 
at her godmother with e^es full of happy tears. 

Philippe played the gom boy to his mother; Im wshited 



^ Iter^sjyThis astute dt{)l(»iti^ did not 
1^ to Cesarine unless Iks ^und htm* 

jk^dlKr^Obt of llore’s aversicm. He understood ttiat 
'Jjmkiwm an admirable tool, moulded hy Maxcnce, and 
M habit of life; he meant to make use her 
^ a Pansian, who might have made the old 
her. Just as Fouchd advised Lotus xvni. to 
Me hetSireefrf^apoli^n’s sheets rather than to grant the 
€9lw^^j;]%ilippe would have liked to lie quietly between 
,Qiktb sheets. Still, he did not wish to cast a slur on 


the flotation he had just made in the province. Now, 
to carry on Max’s relations with la RabouilJeuse would 
be es odious on his part as on the woman’s. He might, 
without discredit, live under his uncle’s roof and at his 
unde’s expense, in consideration of his relationship; but 
he could have nothing to say to Flore unless she were 
rehahilitamd. In the meshes of these difficuldes, the 
admirable plan occurred to him of making la RabouiUeuse 
his aunt. So, with this scheme unrevealed, he begged 
his mother to go to see the woman and show her some 
affection, treating her as a sister-in-law. 

^ I confess, my dear mother,’ said he, with a sancti¬ 
monious air, and looking at Monsieur and Madame 
Mochmi who had come to sit with thar dear Agathe, 
* ^at my unde’s way of life is unseemly; he has only 
to Iodise matters to win the respect of the town 
Madcmmsdle Braaier. Would it not be better for her 


m be Madame Rouget than the housekeeper-mistress 
pCfOi c4d bachelor ? Is it not a simpler matter to acouire 
le^ fights by marriage than to try to oust a family of 
legitimate heirs?—If jrou, Monsieur Hochon, or some 
wrn^y priest, would speak of this affair, it would put 
an end to a scandal that offends respectable people. 
Then ASademoiselle Brazier woidd be made happy by 
ffntMhg Imrself welcomed by you as a sister and by me 
mannunt.* 

Neitt day Madame Hochon r Und Agathe stood by 







Fhm Beamr^ 

fordk to ^ iiivilid «mI to Rouget m PliiU|if«^i'jiro^« 

aide senttmenta. The Colonel waa Glided 

Uie town as a man of lofty and exce^^ charaot^^ 

X ciallyin hU conduct with regard to Floret l 
le month the advantages to be derived 
marrt^ with <dd Rouget were impressed on 
Pdre (Soddtt^ her doctor—^a powerful infludhiee 
nund of a patient^—^by good Madame Hochoin apodch^ 
in belndf of religion, and by the gentle aad^ p^fisi 
Agathe. 

Then when, hncinated by the idea of being Madame 
Rouget and a respectable and respected citizeifs 
she was only eager to be well and celebrate the weddf|i|y 
it was not difficmt to make her understand that she bomd 


not become cme of the old family of Rouget by turning 
Philippe out of doors. 

* And, after all,’ said old Goddet, * is it not to him rimt 
you owe this high preferment ? Max would never have 
allowed you to marry Fere Rouget* And then,’ he 
whispered in her €Ai^ ‘if you have children, will not 
Malt be avenged f The Bndaus will get noriiing.* 

Two months after the fatal event, m February 1823 , 
the invalid, by the advice of all about her, and implored 
by Rouget, received Philippe, whose scar made her 
weep, but whose manner to her, softened almost to 
auction, soothed her greatly. By PhiUppe’s deshe he 
was le& alone srith his rature aunt* 


^ My dear girl,* said the soldier, ‘ I, firtnn the &vt, 
have advised that you should mar^ my uncle $ and^ it 
you consent, it can be done as somi as you are 
recovered ——* 


‘So I am tdd,* said she. 

‘ it is only natural that as circumstances compelled me 
to do you an injury, I want to do you as much good d$ 
possible. A fortune, a position, and a family me worth 
more chan you have At my uncle’s dei^ you 
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iwU IKX icmg iiive«4|een that IbUofar^ wife, fer 1 hav« 
Imnf ieottk his fiijpnds that he had no happ^r lot in store 
you!' Look here^ my dear child^ let us understand 
each cellar. We will all live happily. You are to be 
tiiy^Mt-«- 4 iothiiig but my aunt. 

must take care that my unde does not forget 
me in his wills on my part, you shall see how I will 
fanme you piloirided for in the settlements. Keep calm, 
think it over; we will speak of it again. As you see, 
the most sensible people, all the town, advise you to 
abandon an illegal position $ and nobody objects to your 
seeing me. Every one understands that in life senti¬ 
ment must give way to interest. You will be handsomer 
than ever on your marriage day. Your illness, by leaving 
you pale^ has given you a distinguished air. If my uncle 
were not so desperately in love with you, on my honour,’ 
said he, rising and kissing her hand, ^ you would be the 
wife of Cobnel Bridau.’ 

Philippe went away, leaving this last speech in Flore’s 
mind to arouse a vague idea of revenge, which smiled on 
the woman, who was almost happy at having seen this 
terrible personage at her feet. Philippe had just played, 
in little, riie scene that Richard iii. plays with the queen 
he has lately made a widow. The upshot of the scene 
shows that interest wrapped up in feeling strikes very 
deeply into the heart, and dispels the most genuine grief. 
This IS how, in private life, Nature allows herself to accom¬ 
plish what in works of genius is a master-stroke of art; 
interest is the means by which she works, the genius of 
money. 

Thus, in the beginning of April 1823 , Jean-Jacques 
Rouget4 room presented the spectacle of a magnificent 
dinner in honour of the signing of a marriage-contract 
between Mademoiselle Flore Brazier and the old bachelor. 
No one was at all surprised. The guests were Monsieur 
H^rant the four wttnesses-*#Messieurs Mignonnet, 
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C!irpc»l^^rHoclio% and the G&AMi 
and the |wridbi ^est i j^athe BnvkiiL Maidam 
and her fileiid Madai^ Bornidie, tfad h m 
old wcnnen who were authoritative in 
the bride was keenly alive to thia condesskat, 
her by Philippe, the ladies r^arding it as amark^ 
tection needed by a penitent oamsel. 
duzHngly beautilul. The curd, who ln#f|br 
night mn catechising the ignorant Rabou|lieiji|% yriis 
to give her next morning her first CommunioiL > ^ 
This wedding wzs the subject of the folbwing itt|db| 
published in the journal du Cher at Bourges, and ih^dhe 
Journal dt Plndn at Chateauroux:— 



^The religious movement is making progress in k 
Berrv. All the friends of the Church and respecmble 
people in this town collected yesterday to witness a 
ceremony, by which one of the chief landowners in this 
part of the country put an end to a scandalous state of 
affairs dating from a time when religion was a dead lettier 
in these parts. This issue, due to the enlightened sseal 
of the ecclesiastics of this towi^ will, we hope, find 
imitators, and put an end to these discreditable unsancrified 
unions, begun at the most disastrous period of die 
Revolutionary misrule. 

^ One thing is noteworthy in the case of whidi we 
write: it was brought about by the urgency of a 
Colonel of the Imperial Ari^, quartered in our town.l^ 
a sentence of the Supreme Cfourt, who, by this nmrrhig^ 
may forfeit his unde*s fortune. Such disintetesfeohiess 
IS rare enough in our day to deserve to be made 

. ' '' 

Un<kr the contract Rouget setded on Fiore a stun 
a hundred thousand francs, and an annuity tn easd of 
widowhood of thirtjr thousand francs. After the wfdd^ngt 
which wa& sfdendid, went bade to Parli| w 



Sridau out, ^ And )rou and your poor Joseph 
^ have a ferthing of your brotW*s fortune,’ 

B iptiil dways be the same—-you and Joseph— 
flltM uhjutft to that poor boy,’ said ms mother, * His 
obo&et biefere the Court was that of a great politician. 
He meceeded in saving a great many be^s!—Philippe’s 
eri^ me the outcome of want of occupation; his great 
powers lie idle; but he has learnt how injurious &ults of 
p^duct must be to a man who wants to rise in the 
and he has ambition, I am sure; nor am I the 
only person who believes in his future. Monsieur Hochon 
is nr^y convinced that Philippe has a high destiny.’ 

, *Oh yes,’ said Desroches, ^if he chooses to apply his 
utterly perverse intelligence to making a fortune he will 

Stamp get on last. 

^And why should he not succeed by honest means ?’ 
said Madame Bridau. 


^You will see,’ answered Desrochcs. ‘Lucky or 
unlucky, Philippe will always be the man of the Rue 
Mazanne, the murderer of IVhidame Descoings, the 
household thief. But be easy} he will seem pmectly 
hoUtesl; in the ^es of the world.* 

. On the day afmr the marriage Philippe took Madame 
Rouget by the arm, when his uncle had gone upstairs to 
drpSitt the couple had come down to breakf^, Flore 
% a Wra^er, and the old man in his dressing-gown. 

f Attnt-oin-law,’ said he, leading her into a win(h>w 
recess, ^you are now a member of the family. Thanks 
Ito me, the lawyers have taken care of you. Now come I 
im nonsense, I mean to play the game with the cvds 
hoodie tsble. I know all the tricks you could play me, 
nhd I shall keep a sharper eye on you than any duenna. 
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As to wbtt goes on in the house, 1 sihall fk thofe hf 
Heaven ( li£e a spider in the middle of its webw^^Ptow, 
this will show you that while you were in bed, unaMe to 
move hand or foot, I could have had you timiod out of 
doors without a sou. Read this.* 

And he held out to Flore the following letter '' 

* My dear Boy, —Florentine, who has at last come out 
at the Opera, in the new house, in a pas dt trms with 
Mariette and Tullia, has never forgotten you, any more 
than Florine, who has finally thrown over Lousteau and 
taken up with Nathan. These two slv-boots have found 
you the sweetest creature in the worl(4 a child of seven¬ 
teen, as pretty as an English girl, as prim as a lady at 
her tricks, as cunning as Desroches, as trustworthy as 
Godeschal; and Mariette has rigged her out, and wishes 
you good luck. There is no woman living who could 
bold her own against this angel, concealing a demon \ 
dbe will be able to play any part, to get round your unde, 
and make him crazy with love. She has the heavenly 
expression that poor Coralie had} she can cry, she has a 
voice that would extract a thousand-fhuic note from a 
heart of the hardest granite, and the hussy swigs down 
champagne with the best of us. She is a jewel of a girl} 
she is under obligations to Mariette, andf is anxious to 
make some return. After gulping down the fortunes of 
two Englishmen, one Russian, and a Roman prince, 
Mademoiselle Esther is just now in very low wato*. 
If you give her ten thousand francs, she will he content. 
She said just now, ^ Wd4 1 have never had a citizen to 
wheedle $ it will be practice for me ! ” Finot knows her 
weU, Bixiou, des Lupeaulx, all our set, in fact If there 
were any fortunes left in France, she would be the most 
famous courtesan of modern times. 

^My style smacks of Nathan, Bixiou, and Finot, who 
are playing the fool with the above-named Esther, in die 
most splendid rooms you can imagine, which have just 
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bmn^ia'iaiifed Flmm lay old Lord Du4jl;e]|r, Mam^s 
reni^^^Mlieri wfaoni the clever little actress has quite 
hosrlod ovefi thanks to the costume of her new part« 
THtfia is still with the Due de Rhetord, Mariette with 
the Due de Maufngneuse, so they between them can 

S t you a ticket>K>f*leave on the King’s fete day. Try to 
ve your uncle safe under the daisies by next Saint- 
Louw Day^ come back with the fortune^ and spend some 
of it with Esther and your old friend^ who sign in a 
body to remind you of their existence. 

‘Nathan, Florine, Bixiou, Finot, Mariette, 

‘ Florentine, Giroudeau, TulliaJ 

This letter quivered in Madame Rouget’s hands in a 
way chat betrayed her agitation of mind and body. The 
aunt dared not look at the nephew, who fixed on her a 
pair of eyes full of terrible expression. 

‘I have full confidence in you,* said he. ‘You see 
that 1 have; but 1 must have something in return. 1 
made you my aunt in order to marry you some d^. 
You are worth quite as much as Esther to my unde. 
A year hence we must go to Paris, the only place 
where beauty can live. You will enjoy yourself rather 
more than you do here, for it is a perpetual carnival. 1 
shall rejoin the army and be made a general, and you 
will be a great lady. That is your future; work it out.— 
But I must have a pledge of our alliance. Within one 
month you must procure for me my uncle’s power of 
attorney under the pretext of relieving you and him 
alike or the cares of money. One month after 1 must 
have a afvecial power to transfer his stock. When once 
the sfiwities are in my name, we shall have an equal 
interest in marrying each other some day. All that, my 
fair aunt, is plain and precise. There must be no 
amhtgui^ between you and me. 1 may marry my aunt- 
in-kw aner a years widowhood, whereas 1 could not 
marry a disreputable nobody.’ 
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He kft tile room without afraitiog hdNmimr. 5|Pk«% 
an hour later, V^ie came in to clear away ike hrafcfait, 
she found her mistress pale and in a peespiratioii in S|^te 
of the cool season. Flore was feeling like a womaii lifc> 
has fallen to the bottom of a precipice ^ ^e saw nottimg 
before her but blackness, and on that hlackness, m m 
some dark b^ond, flitted monstrous things, indistinctly 
seen, and filling her with terror. She Mt tiie damp 
chill of these caverns. She was instinctively afoaid of 
this man, and nevertheless a voice cried to her that she 
deserved to have him for her master. She conld not 
struggle against flite; Flore Brazier, for decency’s sake, 
had rooms in Pere RougePs house, but Madame Rouget 
belonged to her husb^d, and so was bereft of the 
inestimable independence that a housekeeper^mistress 
preserves. 

In this dreadful position she hoped she might have a 
child} but in the last five years Jean-Jacques had 
become absolutely decrepit. This marriage was to the 
poor old man what Louis xn.’$ second marriage was to 
him. Again, the constant watchfulness of sudb a men 
as Philippe, who had nothing to do, for he gave up his 
employment, made any kind of vengeance impossible. 
Benjamin was an innocent but devoted spy. La Vddie 
quaked in Philippe’s presence. Flore was ^one and help¬ 
less. To crown all, she was afraid of death} without 
knowing how Philippe could make away with her, she 
guessed that the suspicion of a coming heir would be 
her death-warrant; the sound of that voice} the covert 
flash of that gambler’s eye, the soldier’s slightest movo^ 
ment—treating her as he did with the politest brutaB^ 
-—made her shudder. As to the power of attom^ 
demanded hj the ferocious Colonel, who was a hero in 
the eyes of Issoudun, he had it as soon as he asked for it; 
for Flore fell under his dominion as France had foUen 
under that of Napoleon. 

Rouget meanwhile, like a moth whose foet are cai^g^ 
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of a taper, was fast wasting his 
SM^iAg ttrei^th i and his nephew, looking on at this 
hjii^^ng death, was as unmoved as the diplomatists who, 
i#a8s4, watcb^ the convulsions of Imperial Fiance* 

PhSippe, who had no beliet in Napoleon 11 *, then 
Wveee the fi^lowing letter to the War Minister, and 
Mariette got it delivered by the Due de Maulrigneuse:— 

^Monssionsur,— 

* Napoleon no longer lives. I remained fiuthfiil to 
him after taking the oath; but now 1 am at liberty to 
offer my services to His Majesty. If your Excellency 
would condescend to explain my conduct to His Majesty, 
the King will understand that it has conformed to the 
laws of honour, if not to those of the realm. The King, 
who thought it but natural that his aide-de-camp, 
General Rapp, should mourn for his former master, will 
no doubt be equally indulgent to me. Napoleon was my 
benefactor. 

*1 therefore entreat your Excellency to take into con¬ 
sideration my request for employment with my foil rank, 
assuring you of my entire submission. This will show 
you, Monseigneur, that the King will find me the most 
feithfol of his subjects. 

^ Accept, 1 beg, the expression of respect with which 
i have the honour to remain 
‘Your Excellency's 

^ Most obedient and most humble servant, 

^Pbilippx Bridau. 

* Formerly Major of Brigade in the Dragoon Guards; 
Officer of the Legion of Honour, under surveillance 
of the State Police at Issoudun.’ 

With this letter was a request for permission to visit 
Paris on urgent private affairs, supported by Mouilleron, 
who anocated katers from the Maire, the Sous-prefe^ 
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tnd tbe Suptfinteiideiit of Police at iMiiiiiitiL ivimM 
•poke in praise of Philippe, and dwe^t on the^ a at trae 
nmtten on the occasion of his uncle’s ntlma^ 

A fortnight later, at the time wheii the pictA 
exhibition was opened, Philippe received the permit he 
had asked for, and a letter, in which the War Minister 
informed him that, byr the King’s orders, he was, as « 
first favour, reinstated on the Army List as Lieutenanlr 
Colonel. 

Philippe moved to Paris with his aunt and <Ad Rouget, 
whom he carried off to the Treasury three da^ amw 
their arrival to sign the transfer of the State bonA whkh 
thus became his own property. The feeble old than 
and la Rabouilleuse were flung by their nephew into 
frantic dissipations and the dangerous company tti inde* 
fatigable actresses, journalists, artists, and womdn nf 
equivocal character, among whom Philippe had spent 
his youth, and where old Rouget found Raboutlleuses 
enou^ to be the death of him. Giroudeau undertook 
that r^e Rouget should die the happy death made 
famous since, it is said, by a Mai^u of France. 
Lolotte, one of the handsomest * walking ladies ’ at the 
Opera, was Rouget’s bewitching assassin. The old man 
died after a splendid supper given by Florentine $ and 
whether the supper or Mademoiselle Lolotte finished off 
the old provincial, it is difficult to decide. Lolotte ascribed 
his death to a slice of pate de fiie gras ; and as the Straa« 
bourg pie could make no rejoinder, it is taken as proved 
that the good man died of indigestion. 

Madame Rouget found herself in her element in this 
excessively free-and-easy society; but Philippe gave her 
Mariette for a chaperon, and she did not allow the wM|OW 
to play the fool, though her mourning was lightened hf 
some flirtations. 

In October 1823 Philippe* armed with a power of 
attorney from his aunt, returned to Issoudun to wjnd Op 
his unde’s estate, a business quickly aGComplishe4 for « 
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m”'Paris wiA sbctMit InutdHid 
net value in liard cash of iiis 

g onc^V'eatate, not indusiye nf the valuable 
lyhich had never been moved from old Hochon’s 
' PhiHp{« banked his money with Mongenod 
he house in which young Barudi Bomiche had 
frnmd a berth^ and of whose sowency and honesty old 
had given a satisfrctory report. This frrm took 
the sbciemi hundred thousand francs at six per cent, per 
M^uni) on condition of three months’ notice being given 
'previous to withdrawal of the capital. 

Chie iifie day Philippe went to request his mother’s 
gpesence at his noarriage, the witnesses being Gtroudeau, 
^nof^ Nathan^ and Bixiou. By the marriage contract 
Mada^ Rouget, widow, settle all her possessions on 
]le^’‘lj^Sband in the event of her dying childless. There 
were do letters of formal announcement, no party, no 
dis^y, hr Philippe had his own schemes; he took 
nooms frxr his wife in the Rue Saint-Georges, an apart¬ 
ment sold ready furnished by Lolotte, which Madame 
Bfidau the younger thought delightful, but where her 
husband rarely set foot. 

Without letting anybody know what he was doing, 
Philippe purchased for two hundred and fifty thousand 
francs a house in the Rue de Clichy, at a time when no 
on.e su^ected the value which property in that part of 
the town would attain—^a magnificent mansion, for 
which he paid fifty thousand crowns down, the rest to be 
p$dd off in two years. He spent enormous sums nn the 
inbfrief and in furnishing^it, devoting to this his whole 
hldliiie fiw two years. Tlie splendid pictures, cleaimd 
^md^festcucdt tad valued at three hundred thousand 
frdtie%>were displayed to foil advantage. 

.The wxession of Charles x. had raised to greato* 
fiWour' than ever the Due de Chaulieu’s fiimily ; and his 
$0^ the Due de Rhetor^ often met Philippe at 
TidfoVk In the person of Charles x. the elder branch 
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of i)m Boitrbom titjppoBed ttseSf to be 
the throne^ and it Imlowed the advice given at an eaiw 
doie b7 Idbrshtl Oouvion Satnt-^Cjr to eecore 
attachment of the soldiers of the £m{>ire« FhilipfMb^ 
who, no doubt, gave valuable infortnation as to the 
grades of 1S20 and 1822, was aj^nted Lieutenant^ 
Cobnel in the Due de Maufrigneuse’s regiment. TM 
delightful grand gentleman felt himself under an ob)^|^ 
don to hdp the man who had robbed him of MaimSe. 
The corps do halUt were not without some knowledge 
of this promotion. ^ 

It had, moreover, been decided by the witdoin of 
Charles x.’s privy council that His Royal Highness the 
Dauphin should assume a slight tinge of Liberalism. 
Hence the great Philippe, now the satellite of the Due 
de Maufrigneuse, was presented not only to the Dauphin, 
but also to the Dauphiness, who was not ill disposed 
towards blunt manners and military men with a char** 
acter for fidelity. Philippe quite appreciated the 
Dauphin’s part, and he took advantage of the first perform¬ 
ance of this assumed Liberalism to get himself appointed 
aide-de-camp to a marshal in favour at Court. 

In January 1827 Philippe, transferred to the King’s 
Body-guard as Lieutenant-Colonel of the regiment to 
which the Due de Maufrigneuse had been appointed, 
solicited the honour of being allowed to assume a tide; 
Under the Restoration ennoblement became almost a 
right of the commoners who were promoted to the 
Guards. Colonel Bridau, having just bought the estate 6f 
Brambourg, craved permissbn to entau the ^soperty 
with the title of Count, This favour he obtained by 
taking advantage of his connections in the highest prcles, 
appearing with a gorgeous display of carHagca and 
hveries, m short, with me air and style of a lord. 

No sooner did Philippe, Ideutenant-Colond cf the 
most dashing cavalry regiment of the Guards,^see 4iis 
name in the Army List as Comte de Bramhouf]g AaU he 
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'*^6mte delMulanges, and pacing attandon to his 
yomi^ daught^* Mademoiselle Amm de So^langes. 
The insatiabk PhiHppe^ supported hf the mistresses of the 
moat infiuential men, next craved the honour of being 
made aide-de^uunp to Monseigneur the Dauphin. He 
had the audacitr to sa7 to the Dauphiness that ^ an old 
officer, wounded in many a batde and huniliar with war 
on a grand scale, might on occasion be of use to His 
Royal Highness.’ 

A Philipp who could take the tone of any servility, 
in mese high circles, exactly what he ought to be, 
ist as he had been a second Mignonnet at Issoudun. 
le lived in the greatest style, gave splendid entertain¬ 
ments and dinners, admitting to his house none of his 
old friends whose position might compromise his pros¬ 
pects. Thus he vras pitiless to the companions of his 
debaucheries. He refused point-hLank when Bixiou 
asked him to speak a word in hivour of Qiroudeau, who 
wished to rejoin the service when Florentine threw him 


over. 

^ He cannot behave himself,’ said Philippe. 

* So that was what he said of me ^ ’ cried Giroudeau. 
* And 1 relieved him of bis uncle! ’ 

< We will serve him out,’ said Bixiou. 

Philippe wanted to marry Mademmselle Am^ie de 
SoukngeS) to be made a general, and to have the com¬ 
mand a regiment of the Body-guard. He asked for so 
much that, to keep him quiet, he was made Commander 
of the l^egkm of Honour, and of the Order of Saint- 
Ixmis. 

One evemng Agathe and Jo6q>h, walking homewards 
in the rain, saw PhUippe drive ^st in unirorm, covered 
with Orders; he was lounging in a corner of his hand¬ 
some lined with yeUow silk, and with a coat-of- 
arlUi m the panel surmounted by a Count’s coronet, on 
bit way to an entertainment at the Elysee-Bourbon ^ he 
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j|it« motl^ nA hrolhfiiry mogn^ing thw ^nfDk 
1 t>!itrominit|4ii(i4- 

^He is going^lt i he is going it i the old rogjue! * iwid 
Joseph to his mother. ^ At the seme tioi^ he nsight send 
tts something better than the mud in our &ces/ 

^ He is in such a splendid position, so fiur sdbove 
that we must not owe him a grudge if he Ibrgets ns/ 
said Madame fiiidau. ‘To cHmb so steep a hitt, he 
must have so manv obligations to fulfil, so many aacii« 
hces to make, that ne may well be unable to come to see 
us even while thinking of us*’ 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said the Due de Maufrimmuse . ^ 
evening to the new Comte de Brambourg, ‘1 am sure 
that your proposal will be taken in good part} but to 
marry Mademoiselle Amelie de Soulanges you must be a 
free man. What have you done with your wife ? * 

‘ My wife ? ’ said Pnilippe, with a gesture, t looki 
an accent such as Frederick Lemaltre afterwards con* 
ceived of in one of his most terrible parts. ‘ Alas! 1 
have the melancholy certainty of losing her* She has 
not a week to live. Ah I my dear Dime, you do not 
know what it is to have married beneath you« A woman 
who had been a cook, who has the tastes of a cook, and 
who brings dishonour on me,—1 am much to be pitted* 
But 1 have had the honour of explaining the sitmi- 
tion to Madame the Dauphiness; the necessity Some 
some time since for saving a million of frime^ which my 
uncle had left by will to diis creature. Happily, m|' urire 
has taken to drams; at her death 1 become the posmsKur 
of a million in the hands of Messrs. Mongenod | 1 have 
more than thirty thousand francs in the five per cMb. i 
and my estate—entailed—^which brings in fbilyiSKmmd 
francs a year. If, as everything leads us to suppom^ 
Monsieur de Soulanges receives a Marshal’s hfUxm, I, 
with the title of Comte de Brambourg, am in a posmi 
to become general and a peer of France* It 
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# retiitmcnt fyr an atdcHlaHcamp to the Dau- 


After die Salop of 1823 the painter to the King, one of 
the kifi4ie$t-heaited men of his day, had obtained forJoseph*s 
mother a lottery-ticket office in the neighbourho<^ of the 
Halle* Subsequently Agathe was fortunate enough to be 
able to exchange, without paying any premiun^ with the 
holder of a simi^ office in the Rue de Seine, in a house 
where Joseph took a studio. The widow now, in her 
turn, employed a clerk, and cost her son nothing. Still, 
la 1828, though at the head of a very good lottery office, 
wlich she owed to Joseph’s ftme, A&dame Bridau did 
not yet believe in his glory—which, indeed, was hotly 
disputed, as all true glory is. The great painter, always 
struggling with his passions, wanted much •, he could not 
earn enough to keep up the luxury required by his posi- 
djpi'ui society, and by his distinguished eminence in the 
rtpingef Bchc^, Though he had warm adherents in his 
menm of the Art Society, and in Mademoiselle des 
Touches, he did not app^ to the Philistine. This 
Creature, in whose hands the money lies nowadays, never 
loosens his purse-strings for talent that can be questioned; 
and Joseph saw the classicists and the Institute arrayed 
against him, with critics who wa*ted on these two 
powers. Besides, the Comte de Brambourg affected 
amaxement when any one spoke to him of Joseph. So 
the courageous artist, though upheld by Gros and Gerard, 
whosecu^ him the Cross during the Salon of 1827, 
had few commissions. If the Minister of the Interior 


and the Royal Establishments were little inclined to 
purchase his large pictures, the dealers and wealthy 
ftirtigners still less cared to be burthened with them. 
B^iae% as we know, Joseph allows himself to be rather 
too much led away by ^cy, and the result is an in- 
equaB^r of work, of which his enemies take advantage to 
dilpiiite his talent. 
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^PaMng on ti)« lieroic safe is in « M wnf/ fiM hk 
fnend Pierre Gputtou^ as he tutrned out deuhs to the tifte 
jof the PhilisdneSi whose rooms were ill suited th large 
danmei. 

* What you want is a cathedral to decorate^* Scinnner 
would say, ^ then you would reduce criticism to sihsnce 
by some great work.’ 

All these speeches, which frightened good Agathe, cMh 
firmed her first opinion of Joseph and Philippe^ Facts 
were on the side of die woman, who was still so entimly 
provincial; was not Philippe, her favourite child, at last 
the great man of the family ? She looked on the sim of 
the boy’s youth as the aberrations of genius. 
whose efforts left her unmoved—for she saw too moilch or 
them in their early state to admire them when finished— 
seemed to her no further forward in 1S28 than in 1816. 
Poor Joseph owed money; he was crushed under the 
weight of debt; he had taken up a thankless calliijiff 
brought no returns. In short, Agatbe could not imapik 
why an Order should have been bestowed on Joseph* 

rhilippe, with strength enough never to go to the 
gaming table, and invited to Afadami*s entertaiiunent^ 
the sp^did Colonel, who at reviews and in processtons 
rode past in a goigeous uniform, gaudy with two red 
ribbons, realised Agathe’s maternal dreams. One day at 
a public ceremonial Philippe had wiped out the odious 
picture of his poverty on the Quai de I’^cole, ^passing 
his mother on the kune spot, preceding the Dauphin, 
wtdi his aigrette, and his shako^ and his pelisse splendid 
with gold-lace and fur. While to the artist she had 
become a sort of devoted Grey Sister, Agathe no longer 
filt herself a mother excepting to the 3 ashing^de- 06 ^ 
camp to His Royal Highness Monseigneur the Dauphiii. 
In her pride of Philippe she could have believed that she 
owed her easier means to him, forgetting that the lot^ry 
office had come to her through Joseph. 

One day Agathe saw her poor artist so much wolvied 
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five tots} of Uf> cobivteii’^ l^U, tbat^ #kie 
cwrAig the 9r% A» longed to relessoliiin from Ins 
The 'poor woman, who kept house on the proceeds of her 
loctetv ttcfce|% took good care never to ash Joseph for 
ft fortmiig. Iniis^ she had no mcm^ $ btir she trusted to 
Philippe^ kind heart and purse. For three jears, from 
day to day, she had expected a visit fix>ra her son 1 she 
pi^iircd him bringing her an enormous sun^ and rooked 
m advance over the &ght of giving it to J^eph, whose 
ofdnion of Philippe remained unchanged, as did that of 
Oesroches. 

without Joseph’s knowledge, she wrote to Phsii{^ 
the following letter 


^To Monsieur le Comte de firambourg. 

* My obae Philippe, —For five years you have never 
glSen your mother the smallest thought. That is not 
kind* You ought to remember the past, if only for the 
sake of your excellent brother. Joseph now is in need of 
money, while you are swimming in opulence; he works, 
while you rush from party to par^. You possess the 
whole of my brother’s fortune. In short, foom what 
little Borniche tells me, you have two hundred thousand 
francs a year. Well, then, come and see Joseph. In the 
course of your visit leave in the death’s-head a score of 
thousand-^nc notes. You owe us that much, Philippe; 
your brother will nevertheless feel himself much obliged 
to you, to say nothing of the pleasure you will give your 
mother. Agathe Bridau nh Rouget.’ 


Two days after the maid brought up to the studio, 
where poor Agathe had just brcak&ted with Joseph, the 
following dreadful note 

* My osar Mother,^! cannot marry Mademoiselle 
Atoehft de Sendanges whb a handful of walnut sheU^ 
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wlitfi behind the nemd of Comte de Bmmbonrg dief% Sfi 
that of your ton Phiufib Srioao** 

As the sank almost feinting on the studio sofS) Ags^ 
dn^ped the letter. The slight rustle of the piper as it 
feU| and Agathe^s low but terrible ciyi startled Joienhy 
who was painting away vehemently on a skettm^ 
looked round the edge of his canvas to see what was 
happening. Seeing hts mother lying there, the pamtidr 
put down his palette and brushes^ and flew to raise her, 
almost a corpse. He took Agathe in his arms, carried 
her on to the bed in her room, and sent the nuud to 
fetch his friend Bianchon. As soon as Joseph could 
question his mother, she confessed her letter to Philippe 
and his reply to her. The artist went to pick up the 
note, of which the concise brutality had broken the feail 
heart of the poor mother by overturning the towering 
edifice raised by her maternal preference. 

Joseph came back to his mothers bedside, and had the 
wit to be silent. He never mentioned his brother during 
the three weeks while his poor mother lay, not ill indeed, 
but dying. Indeed, Bianchon, who came every day and 
attended the poor woman with the devotion of a true 
friend, told Joseph the truth on the first day. 

* At her age,’ said he, ^ and in the position in which 
your mother will find herself, we must only try to make 
death as easy to her as possible.’ 

Agathe, indeed, felt herself so surely called to Ood, 
that on the very next day she begged tne religious care 
of old Abbe Loraux, her spiritum director for two-and* 
twenty years. As soon as she was alone with him, after 
pouring all her sorrow into his heart, she repeated what 
she had said to her godmother, what she was constantly 
saying— 

* f&w have I angered God? Do 1 not love Him with 
all my soul? Have I not walked in the way of aalvar* 
lion ? What is my sin ? And if I am so gii^ uf 
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m Mor 1 am tutccmadbiis )im 1 time now to 
it^airkf’ ' 

* said the old man in a mild voice. ‘Alas! ymir 
Jjie seems blamelesS) and your soul unspotted; but Cjod*$ 
ey«v poeor sufibing womaiL is mcM'e perntrating than that 
of fits imnisters. 1 myself see clearly noW| but too late 
-Hfor you have blinded me till now.’ 

As she heard this speech, uttered by lips ftom which 
hitherto no words but &ose of peace and honey had fallen 
ibr her, Agathe sat up in bed, with wide eyes full of 
terror ^ distress. 

‘ Speak, speak 1 ’ she cried. 

‘ Be comforted,’ said the old priest. ‘ From the manner 
of your punishment you may look for forgiveness. God 
hi severe in this world only on His chosen fow. Woe 
unto those whose misdeeds find favouring chances; they 
will be kneaded again in human form till they in their 
turn are sternly punished for mere mistakes and ripen 
into food for heaven. Your lifi^ my daughter, has b^n 
one long mistake. You fell into the pit you dug for 
yourself, for we always fiul on the side we ourselves have 
weakened. You gave all your heart to a wretch in 
whom you saw your glory, and you have misprized the 
child who is your true glory. Your injustice has been so 
deep that you have not omerved this striking contrast} 
your means of living even have come to you from Joseph, 
while your other son has constantly plundered you. Your 
poorer son, who loves you without the reward of equal 
tenderness, gives you your daily bread; while the rich 
man, who has never cared for you, and who scorns you, 
longs for your death.’ 

‘ Oh I for that matter—’ she put in. 

‘Yes,’ the priest went on, ‘your humble condition 
interfisres with the schemes of his pride.—As a mother, 
this is your crime I As a woman, your sufferings and 
scmrows promise you the joy and peace and the Lord. 
Vonr son Joseph is so nobl^ that his affection has never 
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40611 ^rnimhad by the inraidoe pf four fitvoiiHiAii) 
love him as he deserves. Give mm your whole h««rt 
dufiiig these last 4ays. And {any for him--*! will go 
amljmy for you.’ 

llie mother^ eyes, unsealed by so firm a hand, lodbed 
back with a letrospective ^ance <m the whole of her past 
life. Enlightened by this sudden flash, she peredved the 
mvQlaiataf 7 wrong we had done, and meitw into tears. 
The old piiest was so much mov^ by the spectacle of an 
erring and repentant creature, sinning solely ignorance^ 
that he left the room not to betray his compassion. 

About two hours after the cemfessor’s deputure, Joseph 
came into his mother’s room. He had been to a friend 
to borrow the necessary money to pay his most pressing 
debts, and he crept in on tiptoe, believing that his 
mother was asleep. He then sat down in an armchair, 
without being seen by the sick woman. 

A sob, broken by the words, *Wiil he ever forgive 
me f ’ made Joseph start up w^ the cold perspiration 
down his back, for he thought his mother was in the 
delirium that precedes death, 

‘What is the matter, mother?’ he cried, terrified to 
see her eyes red with weeping and her wo&«tricken face. 

‘ Oh, Jose{di I can you forgive me, my child ^ ’ cried 
she. 

‘ What do yon mean ? ’ a^ed the artist. 

‘ 1 have not loved you as you deserved—* 

‘ What a preposterous idea! ’ cried he. ‘ You have 

not loved me-^? Have we not lived together these 

seven years ? Have you not kept house for me for seven 
years ? Do 1 not see you every day ? Do I not hear 
your voice? Ane you not the gcmtle and indulgent 
sharer of my poverty?—You do not understand painting! 
Well, but that is not to be taught. And only yesterday 
1 was saying to GrasscMi, “ The thing that comforts me 
in all my struggles is that I have such a good mother; 
she is Just what an artist^ wife ought to w; she takes 
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mtt of everythbie | she looks after all my creature com* 
forts Without Inainng any fuss*—*—’* * 

^NO| Jose^ no. You have loved me, and I have 
never returned you tenderness for tenderness. Oh! 
Imw 1 wish I might live! . . . Give mevowr hand/ 

Agathe took her son’s hand, kissed and held it to her 
heart, gazing at him for a long time, her blue eyes 
radiant with the affection she had hith^o always kept 
for Philippe. The painter, who had studied expression, 
Was so struck by the change, and saw so plainly that his 
mother’s heart had opened to him, that he put his arms 
round her and held her clasped for some seconds, saying 
like a crazy creature, ^ Ob, mother, mother! * 

^ Ah, I foel 1 am forgiven! * said she. ^ God must 
surely ratify a son’s forgiveness of his mother.’ 

* You must keep calm; do not worry yourself. It is 
all over now. I feel that I am enough loved at this 
moment for all the past,’ cried Joseph, laying his mother 
gently on the pillows. 

During a fortnight, while life and death were contend¬ 
ing for the saintly creature, she had for Joseph such looks, 
such impulses of soul and expressions of gesture, as 
revealed love so perfect that a whole Ufo seemed con¬ 
tained in each outburst. The mother now thought only 
of her son; she counted herself as nothing, and, upheld 
by love, no longer felt her sufferings. She made artless 
meches like a child’s. D’Arthez, Michel Chrestien, 
Fuigence Ridal, Pierre Grassou, and Bianchon came to 
keep Joseph company, and often held discussions in an 
undertone in the sick woman’s room. 

* Oh f ^w 1 wish 1 knew what was meant by colour I ’ 
the exclaimed one evening when she heard them talking 
about a picture. 

Joseph’s conduct on his part was sublime towards his 
mother | he scarcely left her room} he cherished Agathe 
in kit heart} he responded to her tenderness with equal 
Wndemess. It was to the painter’s friends one of those 
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baititiftui tpecUcles which can tmer he fotwmm, Thott 
men, who all were examples of the union of red talent 
and noble character, were for Joseph and hia mother all 
thM i4ihe3r ourht to be-^angels who prayed with him 
and wept with him—^not that they said prayers or stud 
tears, but thejr were one with him in thought and act* 
Joseph, an artist as noble in fbeiing as in mfts, read In 
certain of his mother’s looks a longing hidden deep in 
her heart; and he said one day to d’Arthee, ^ She was too 
fond of that robber Philippe not to want to see hiah 
again before she diet . . 

Joseph requested Bixiou, who was a figure in the 
Bc^emian world which Philippe would occasionally foo* 
quent, to make that infamous parvenu promise to assume, 
out of pity, some show of affection, so as to wrap the poor 
mother’s heart in a shroud graced by illusion. Bixiou, 
as a student of human nature, a misanthropic scoffe^was 
ready and willing to undertake such s mission, when 
he had explained A^athe’s situation to the ConvtiA 
Brambourg, who received him in a bedroom hung mth 
yellow silk damask, the Colonel burst out laughing'^ 

* What the devil do you want me to do there cried 
he. ^ The only service the good woman can do me is to 
kick the bucket as soon as possible, for she would cut 
a had figure at my wedding with Mademoiselle de 
Soulanges. The less family 1 have to show, the better 
for mel As you may well suppose, I only wish 1 could 
bury the name of Bridau under all the tombstones in 
Pere-Lachaise. 

^ My brother ruins me by proclaiming my real name 
to the wcu’ld. But pu, at any rate, are too dever npt to 
understand my position* Come, now—if you were to be 
elected deputy, you have a ready tongue of your own $ 
you would ht as much feared as Cnauvelin, and you 
might be made Comte Bixiou, Director of the Beaux 
Arts. If you had achieved that, and if your grandmother 
Descoings were still alive, how would you Eke to haW 
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llttC good irotnan vour elboMr—t woman like Med^me 
Sain^•LdQin? Would you ofier ker your arm in tht 
Tttileries ? Would you introduce ker to the noble hunily 
you might seek to enter f By Heaven I I tell ybtt, you 
would wish her six feet under ground, packed in a 
wrapper of lead.—Come, breakfast with me, and we will 
talk of something else. I am a parvenu, my dear fdlow, 
and I know it. I do not mean to display my baby- 
clotkes I—My son, now, will be luckier than 1; he 
will be a fine gentleman. The rascal will wish me dead, 
and 1 quite expect it, or he will be no son of mine.’ 

He rang the bell; a footman came in, to whom he 
said-— 

* My friend will breakfast with me. Send up some¬ 
thing elegant.’ 

* But the fashionable world would not see you in your 
mother’s room,’ retorted Bixiou. ^ What would it cost 
you ttf pretend to love the poor woman for a few hours i ’ 

^dUlmy eye!’ said Philippe, with a wink. ‘They 
have sent Vou. 1 am an old bird, and not to be caught 
with chair. My mother wants to conjure me with her 
last breath to fork out something for Joseph! Thank 
you for nothing.’ 

When Bixiou repeated this scene to Joseph, the poor 
painter folt chilled to the very soul. 

‘ Does Philippe know that I am ill ? ’ said Agathe in 
a lamentable voice the evening of the very day when 
Bixiou had given an account of his errand. 

Joseph len the room choked with tears. The Abbe 
Lmux, who was at the patient’s side, took her hand and 
pressed it as he replied, ‘ Alas I my child, you have never 
mui but one mnJ 

On hearing these words, which she understood, 
Agathe had an attack that was the beginning of the end. 
She died twenty hours after* In the wanderings of her 
mipd before death the words escaped her, ‘ Who does 
PkiBppe ta^ after f ’ 



JI4 A 

iMpih ilonfi fellowed lit» nodier to tlie tiM, 
Pillltfifie ktd gone to Orleans on regttnentai lui&eis, 
scared iBrotn Paris by the following letter, addressed to him 
hf Joseph as their mother breathed her last 

* WiiBTCH,-»My poor mother is dead the shock J6mt 

letter caused. Put on mourning. But pretend to be 
tU i 1 will not have her murderer to stand at my dde by 
her cofBn. Joseph B* 

The painter, who had lost all heart for his painting, 
though his deep grief perhaps needed the sort of 
mechanical diversion that work brings with it, was 
surrounded by friends, who agreed among themselves not 
to leave him to solitude. Thus Bixiou, who loved 
Joseph as truly as a scoffer can love any one, was one of 
a group of friends in Joseph’s studio one day, a fortnight 
afmr the funeral. At this moment the maid bustled in, 
and handed to Joseph a letter, brought, as she said, hy 
an old woman who would wait for the answer in thie 
porter’s lodge 

* Monsieur, —Whom 1 do not venture to call my 

brother, 1 must apply to you, were it only by reason of 
the name I bear-* 

Joseph turned the page, and looked at the signature at 
the end. These words, *• Comtesse Flore de Biamboutg,’ 
made his blood run chill, for he foresaw some fresh 
abomination of his brother’s doing. 

‘That wretch,’ said he, ‘would outdevil the jpbvil! 
And that is a man of honour —that can hang a peck of 
tinsel on its breast-^Mdrt spreads its tail at Court instead 
of being flogged at the cart’s tail l^And this precious 
scoundrel is Monsieur le Comte! ’ 

^ There are many like him,’ said Bixiou. 

‘ And besides that, this Rabouilleuse deserves nodnag 
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me,* fmepli went tm* ^he is not srorth a curse i 
she Wiimm hsire \dk. me to'have my head cho^s^ off Hke 
a without ever saying ** He is innocent.”* 

As Joiqdi tossed away the letter, nimbly 

caught it, xad read it abud 

it becoming that Madame la Comtesse de Bram- 
Imiirff, whatever her faults may be, should be sent to die 
in a Eospital ? If that is to be my fate, if that is the 
Count's wish and yours, so be it} but tbra, as you are a 
fiaend of Doctor Bianchon's, get his introduction to get 
me into a hospital. The woman who takes you this 
letter, Monsieur, has been eleven dap running to the 
H6tel de Brambourg in the Rue de Clichy without being 
abk to obtain any help fix>m my husband. The state in 
which I am prevents my employing an attorney so as to 
obtain by law what is due to me and to die in peace. 
Ind^, nothbig can save me; 1 know it. So if you will 
positively have nothing to say to your unhappy sister*in- 
kw, give me money enough to enable me to put m end 
to my days; for your brother, I see, wishes my death, and 
always has wished it. Though he told me he knew 
three certain ways of killing a woman, I had not the wit 
to foresee the m^s he has taken. 

* If so be you should honour me with a little assist¬ 
ance, imd judge for yourself of the misery I am in, 1 am 
living in tht Kue du Houssay, at the comer of the Rue 
Chafitereine, on the fifth floor. If 1 do not pay my 
arrears of rent to-morrow, I must turn out. And where 
am 1 to go, Monsieur ? May 1 sign myself, 

♦ * Your sister-in-law, 

^CoMTfissfi Fx^re de Brambourg.’ 

* What a foul pit of infamy! ’ said Joseph. * What is 
there behind it f * 

*Have the woman up first; that will be a worthy 
fNrekce to the story no doubt,* said Bixiou. 





A minute almr there appearei^ cm ikt scene a^emm 
mom Biftlett deseriBed m walkihg rags« *^116 m, hi iact, 
m mam of 'doches mid old gownf) one over another, 
bolNkred vtth mud from the weather, the whole mounted 
on thick legs and splay feet, with patched stoddngs and 
shoes, from whidi the water oozed through many eraekl* 
To crown this mass of rubl^ was such a head as 


Charlet has given to his sweqiers, hdmeted #ith a 
hideous banda^ worn threadbare even in the creates. 

<Wbat is your namef* asked Joseph, wlnle Bhdou 
sketched the woman as she stood, l^ing on an umbrdla 
of the year u. of the Republic. 

* Madame Gruget, at your service. I have drawed my 

dividends in my day, my little gentleman,’ said she to 
Bixiou, whose covert smile offended hen * If my pore 
girl hadn’t been so unlucky as to be too fond of a man, I 
shouldn’t look so as you see me. She made a hole in the 
water, saving your presence, my pore Ida. And then 
1 was fool enough to go in for lottery tickets, four 
numbers, and sticking to them, and that is why at seventy 
years old, my good Monsieur, I am sick-nurse at ten sous 
a day and my food- * 

* But not your clothes,’ said Bixiou. My grandmodier 
dressed herself, besides keeping up a snug little ternion.’ 

* But out of my ten sous I have to pay for a furnished 
room . • •’ 


* And what has she got—^this lady you are nursing f* 
*She has got nothing, Monsieur, by way of money I 
mean; for has got some complaint mat frigbteOs 
the doctors.—owes me sixty days* pay, and that is 
why I stay with her. Her husband, who is a Count— 
for she is a Countess—^will pay the bill, no doubt, when 
she is dead, and counting on that, 1 have lent her all 1 
had.«. But I have nothing left, and I have put everything 
up the spout. She owes me forty-seven francs and 
twelve sous, besides the thirty francs wages^^d as ^ 
wants to choke herself off with charcoal: ^ That is not 
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im by txjkm I v^oman in die 

Mge to keep an eje cm lM£r while 1 was out| Ibr she is 
csj^hle of thfowing herself out of window*’ 

* But What is the matter with her ? * said ^^^phph. 

*Wel4 doctor came hrom the SiMim; but as 

tt> what is the matter,* said Madame Gruget, with a 
p^imiish air—^*he said she must go to the h^pitil—and 
she wouldn’t get over it.* 

* We will go and see about it,* said Bixiou. 

* Here)* said Joseph, ‘ here are ten bancs.* 

After putting his hand into the bimous death’s-head 
and taking out all his change, the painter widked m the 
Rue Mazarine, where he took a hackney cab and went 
off to Bianchon, whom he fortunately found at home, 
while Bixiou set out for the Rue de Bussy to fetch their 
biend Desroches. The four friends met an hour after in 


the Rue du Houssay. 

^That Mephistopheles on horseback called Philippe 
Bridau,* said Bixiou to his three friends as they climbed 
the stairs^ ‘ h^ steered his bark in a cunning way to get 
rid of ms wife. Our friend Lousteau, as you know, 
only too glad to get a thousand-franc note every month 
ftom Ph&pe, kept Madame Bridau in the company of 
Florine, Mariette, TulUa, and la Val-Noble. As soon 
as Philippe saw his Rabouilleuse accustomed to dress and 
expensive pleasur^ be gave her no more money, but 
len her to make it—^you imagine how. Thus bv 

the end of eighteen months Philippe left his wife to sinx 
a little bwer, bom quarter to quarter; and at last, by the 
help of a splendid ^ung subaltern, he suggested to her a 
tastefor dram-drmking. As he rose his wife sank, and 
the CSntotess is now in the kennel The woman born in 
die fitMs is hard to kill; 1 do not know how Philippe 
set to work to get rid of her. 1 am curious to study 
this little dmn^ for 1 owe the fellow a revenge. Alas! 
my bicmds,’ Bixiou went on, in a tone that left his diree 
oonq^iiimis doubtful whether he spoke in joke or in 
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^to Milf ^ a man yott haiv imi}^ to lui^dbite 
to witli^^to. 

^ ^ She l^ed Mis tt>o wdl and that wai litrdeatl^’^ and 
Victor Hto. There you are. My ffrandaiodicr loyed 
lottery ^^ding; P^e Rouget loym a petticoat^ and 
Lokitte was the <death of him j Madame Bndaw^ poor 
creature^ loved Phihppe, and by Philippe the hmpetoed* 
Oh, Vice! Vice I—>My hriends, do ym knowr tthat vice 
it i It it the Bomieau of death.* 

* Then you will die of a jest! ’ said Desroche% nailing 
at Bixioo. 

Atiove the fourth floor the young men mounted one 
of those upright stairways like ladcto which lead up to 
the attics of many houses in Paris. Though Joseph, 
who had seen Fbre so handsome, was prepared flir a 
dreadful contrast, he could not conceive of the hideous 
spectacle that presented itself to his artistic gaze. Under 
the sharp slope of a garr^ with no paper on the walls, 
and on a camp-bed with a meagre mattress stufliesd 
perhaps with flo^ the three men saw a woman as green 
as a body two days drowned, and as emaciated as a con¬ 
sumptive patient within two hours of death. This mal¬ 
odorous carcass wore a common checked handkerchief 
bound round a head bereft of hair. The caverns of her 
hollow eyes were red, and the lids like the skin that 
lines an egg-sheU. As to the form that had once been 
so beautiml, it was a squalid skeleton. 

On seeing her visitoi^ Flore drew across her bosom a 
rag of muslin that had probaUy been a window-blind, for 
it was edged with rust fri>m tim iron rod. The forniture 
consisted of two chaitv, a wretched chest of drawqys, on 
which a tadlow candle was set in a potato, some dishes 
strewn on the floor, and an eartheii fire-pot in the 
corner of an otherwise empty hearth* Biaoioa saw the 
remains of the half*quire ol naper purchased at the 
grocer’s for the letter which Iwe two women hid no 
doubt concocted between them* The word loa t hsoB i n 
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i»!put t pOEiftive degree §or wkteh tjltere jt no miperhtlve 
to express the effect produced hy this ahje^fe scene. 

When the dying woman saw Philippe^ tM krge tears 
feSl down her Aeeks. 

‘She can still weep,’ said Blxtou. ‘A strange sight 
indeedf-^tears flowing &om a bag of dominoes. It ex- 
pMxtt Bdbses’ minefe.’ 

‘ Is not she dried up! ’ cried Joseph. 

‘ the fires of repentance,’ said Flore. ‘I can have 
no pneSU I have nothing, not even a crucifix to see the 
Image of God. Oh I Monsieur,* she went on, uplifting 
arms like two carved wooden sticks, ‘ 1 have be^ very 
wicked, but God never punished any one as He has 
punished me ! Philippe killed Max, who had bidden me 
to do horrilde thingi^ and now he is killing me too. 
God is using him as a scourge for me! Behave yourself 
well, for we all have our Philippe.’ 

‘ Leave me alone with her,’ said Bianchon; ‘ 1 want to 
find out if her complaint is curable.’ 

‘If she can be cured, Philippe Bridau will be mad with 
rage,’ said Desroches. ‘ I will have an affidavit prepared as 
to the state his wife is in; he has not taken any steps 
against her for adultery ; she has all her conjugal rights; 
he must ftce the scandal of a trial. First of all, we wiU 
have Madame la Comtesse conveyed to Doctor Dubois’ 
Home for the Sick in the Rue du Faubourg Saint-Denis; 
she will there he nursed in luxury. Then 1 shall call 
upon the Count for reinstatement under her husband’s 
roof.* 

^ Bravo, Desroches I * cried Bixiou. ‘ What joy to be 
able to do good that will hurt so much ! ’ 

minutes later Bianchon came down and said to 
his fidends : ‘ 1 am off at once to Desplein; he can save 
this woman hr an operation. Ah I he will see that she 
is taken good care of, for the habit of drinking spirits 
had dev^ped in her % splendid disease that we thought 
was entiiict.’ 
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AdoctOTi getibi^f Altf ilie had 
bi|t hiae diaaaaBt’ said Bkiou. > 

mit fiiaadioii waa already in the courtyard^ iprw 
was his haste to go and tell the grand news# Det^n. 
Two horns fatter Joseph’s iinhapM S!ster4n-law was 
canted to the pnvate faosphal bunded hy Doesor 
Ihibots, ndiich was subsequently faought by the city ol 
Paris* 

Three weeks bter the ihttital Gazttu eontained an 
atooiint of one of the boldest attempts of nuKbm 
surgery in operating on a patient mentioned under the 
inttials F. B. The subject died, much more of the 
weakness cemsequent on prolonged privations than as a 
reesdt of the opetation* ^ 

The Comte de Brambourg at once went in deep 
mourning to call on the Comte de Soujanges^ and inbrds 
him of Sie melancholy loss he had susmined. It Was 
whispered in the bshionable world that the Comte de^ 
Soulwges was allowing his daughter to many a pmmm 
of distinguished merit, who was to be made Mareohai^ 
Camp and Colonel of a regiment of the B«3ic^i^gud% 
De Marsay announced the news to Rasrignaci who spoke 
of it at a supper at the Rocher de Cancans where he met 
Bixiou. 

^That shall never be! ’said the cunning artist to hiss- 
self. 

If among the friends Philippe had cut adrift there 
were some who^ like Giroudeau^ could not revenge them* 
selves, he had proved hk^lf unwary in wending 
Bixiou, whose wit secured him a reception everywhere, 
and who never forgave a slight. NowUt the Recede 
Create, in the presence of highly respecuble persons at 
supper there, Philippe had replira when Bixiou asked 
him to invite him to the Hotel de Brambourg ^ You 
may come to my house when you are a minister. 

^Must I also become a Protestant 10 f«et into your 
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BixiMi ligiitltj 1^ ht; nU lio 
^Thooi^jmitiajr iMi a Goliad^ a slu^aa4|^MT 
of BtdAtii to feng.’ ft 

Naxt dajf the pra^cal joker dre^cd at the house of an 
actor, a mend of his, and was metSttiorf^K^ bv the 
omnipotent art of *make*>up * into a seciiiArised priest in 
gree<i spectacles; then he took a fly and drove lo the 
hrmse of the Comte de Soulanges. Bixiou, treated by 
Philippe as a buflbon, meant to play a trick on him. 

Being admitted hy the Comte do Soulanges on his 
urgent plea that he had an important matter to lay 
bemie the Count, Bixiou played the part of a venerablt 
personage charged with an important secret. In an 
assumed voice he related the history of the dead Countess’s 
ilUmss, of which Bianchon had given him the particulars, 
that m Agathe’s death, that of old Rouget’s death, of 
which the Comte de Brambourg had Ix^ted, and that 
of old Madame Descoings’ end; the story of the ^loan’ 
horn the cash*box of the newspaper, and the facts as to 
l%ilippe*8 general conduct in his worst times. 

^Mbnnwr le Comte, do not give him your daughter 
till yob hive made every inquiry; question his former 
friends-^Bixiou, Captain Giroudeau, and others/ 

Three months after this the Comte de Brambourg 
entertained a party at supper: du Tillet, Nucingen, 
Rastignac, Maxime de Ttmlles, and de Metsay. The 
host was taking very easily the half^onsoktory speechct* 
made to him by guests concerning his rupture with the 
house of Soulanges. 

* You can do netter,’ seM Maxime. 

^]^hat fortune would be ex^tocted to qualify a man so 
manv a demoiseile de Grandlfeu f ’ asked Philippe of 
deMarsay. 

* To qualify you They would not let you have the 
ugliest of the six for less than ten million flrancs,’ replied 
do Marsay insolently. 

*Poohf^ said Rastignac; *but with two hundred 
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iw|4iiiKi'^ did dM» is 

m iuis not ft ittu of her own* iTilit ought to 

^ tm millions within two |rears’ time^* 

Is Jmmatjf Mth, gM iIu Tifieti smilh^ 
*f'hftvo wen woiting m ten yeers^ end } have not^ ^ 

mu^noUr 

*We'will advise each other^ and you w01 see Ijow 1 
maime money matters.* ^ ^ 

^why, how much have you altogether f* asked 
Nucinwn. 

^ If I sold my securities and everything, ei[cq)ti^ my 
estate and this house, which 1 could not and svilT not 
risk, as they are secured by entail, I could certainly 
handle three millions.’ ^ 

Nucingen anddu TiUet looked al«ach otfairi then 
after this keen ftash, duTiUft ssifl^ 

De Marsay caught the glance that du TiUet had diot 
at Nucingen, and which said, * Those millions are Ours! ’ 
In ftict, these tw<^eat financiers were at the very 
centre of political afiairs, enabling them to gamjble on 
the Bourse atjs given date and with absolute certainty, 
against PhUippS; when the chances would aeem to him to 
tie in his fiivour, while {n really they were in theirs. 

The^ chance came. In |uly rSjo du TiUet and 
Nucingen had enabled th# (&mte de Brambourg to 
make fifteen hundred t hm u ^d he no Imsger 

distrusted them, amf idwight Ifaeilif advice adlmdn 
Philippe, who had risen by tw KesMi^on, andw^m was 
misW by intense contempt for otaiilans, believed hs the 
success of the new decree^ arid would play Ibr |ij,|fse j 
whihs Nucingen and du TiUet^ who oi^ected 9^ lllmlu*- 
t(on| pbyed against him fw a fmL But lhe.tw(Mlibwd 
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te , t # iito g y| A Coloodi tlit CMli dk 

Bna»ik>ui*g|^ii mim to iionvidMtislk iSm 

held tfdt h<ip8$jai hb doahling hll mWooikmvt 
to win thm ton htiiu Pyu{>pe fot^t Bke # msm to 
whom vtMi^ means four mllHon fe4m w^a 

so oonsinooQus that lie was oide«t4 
Qoiid with the IHio it Mauff%ftt«be tow ibeouo^L 
TMs mark pt bvour saved Phillptie^ fof he wanted^ mi 
July ^^thy to tWeep the Soulevim wf^ a tSbrfie of 
cavahf* and he would no doubt have fallen to a Smlet 
from m fHend Giroudeau, who commanded a body of 
the adversary. 

Within a month nothing of his immense fortune 
remained to Colonel Bridau but his mansion, his estate, 
his plctuits^ and furniture. He was fool enough too, 
as he said, to believe in the re-establishment of the elder 
hManeh^ to which he remained faithful till 1834 . Then, 
on met^ GiroufjMt a Colonel, Philippe, prompted by 
very \fmMW At service. In iSjs 

he^ unfiifmfate]^i was apjpointed to the command of a 
regbaent in Algiers, where for three years he was left ill 
a post of danger, hoping to win his general’s epaulettes ; 
but a malignant influence—that of &neral Giroudeau*- 
left him where he was. Philippe^ by this time grown 
hard, carHed military severity to an extreme, and was 
detested in spite of his Murat-like bravery^ 

At the begjlniiing of the btal year t 839 ,lairhile turning 
to harry the d^rabs In the course of a retreat before 
superior numhers^e ru^edmi the foe, supported by one 
compel^ only. Thfiy fell upon a body of Arabs; the 
struggle sms hiood^j^ j^htfbl, hand to hand, and very few 
of m French horaaosoaped. SemOg that their Colonel 
was surrotmded, these who were at some little distance 
did upt urn it wise to perish in a vain attempt to rescue 
him. (STfiey heard Ms uiout, ^ Help ! Your Colonel!— 
A QmsMi nf the Empire 1 * followed by fearful cHes, 
but 'm]r|pc hack so their regiment, Philippe died a 
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IvfclM to tlipy cut ofF wtoti be feS 

j»|i^ WAS mairied sVdut tliis dfltit by tbe good 
wf yikt Comte de S4nty ptf Ihe dAughtdr of an old 
i(ttHetited the bouse ai|d the estate of 
srtdm to brother had been toibte to sell, 
^ Ibk WdfKdd deprived him Of his inheri** 

tatsoor What ga^ the most pleaaaae was the 

fine collection of ^etures. Joseph, whose 
law adds dail)r to his hoae^ has mreadjr an income of 
sixty thousand fmncs. Thoe^ he paints splendid 
pictures, and is always doing services to h» lellow-artists, 
he is not yet a member of the Institute. In conse^nce 
of a clause in the parchment of entai^ he is now Comte 
de Brambourg, which often makes him burst out laughing 
among his friends in his studio. 

‘Fine birds make fine feathers,* hjs found )J>don de 
Lora will then remark | to eveai ii fifUious 

as a landscape painaeii trick of 

pervertitig provertsL and to Wfid Joseph fi fhfM of the 
ndodesty with which he accepted the favours of totune, 
‘ Never mind. A feast is as good as enot^h.’ 


Pami, Nwtmbtr iSss* 
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